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| 1 The Sw ws Spirit « f uten from : 
F CHARLEMAGNE to the preſent Time. ; 
* | 


IND Ss 


ot the GERMANS. 


E 8 A R tells us, in {his ER See Intro- | 


ries, that the days of battle were al- ductionto 


ways appointed by their magicians or ſooth- Gen. Hiſt. 


: 1 | fayers; and that when Arioviſtus, one of vol. L p. 1. 
2H their kings, led an army of an hundred 


thouſand wandering Germans, to pillage the country of 
the Gauls, that be (Cæſar) being — * to ſubdue 
theſe people, rather than plunder them, ſent two Roman 
officers to Arioviſtus, to confer with him on the occa- 
ſion; when the barbarian ordered them to be loaded 
with chains, and to be kept as victims to be offered to 
the gods of his country; which inhuman ſentence was 
pong to be put in execurion, when Czfar delivered them 
y beating the German army. The families of theſe 
Lor. XIII. ky: | barbarians 


„ ADDITIONS To 


1 barbarians lived in wretched cottages, at one end of 
which the father, mother, fiiters, brothers, and chil- 
dten, lay all huddled together naked upon ſtraw, while 
the other end was referved for their cattle. Theſe, 
| However, were the ſame people who became maſters of 
| Rome. Therefore Tacitus, in extolling the manners of 

the ancient Germans, is like Horace when he ſings the * 

Praiſes of the barbarians Getz; both writers ſhew 
_ themſelves equally ignorant of their ſubject, and in fact 
only make the fatire of Rome. Nay, Tacitus, in the 
_ midſt of his panegyric, acknowledges what every one 
knew, that the Germans choſe rather to live by rapine, 

than to be at the pains to cultivate their lands; and that 
| after having plundered their neighbours, they were wont 
to return home to make merry with their booty. HW. 
ever, they could not always ſubſiſt by plunder, for the 
Roman emperors having at length checked their in- 
 ___  curſions, and ſubjected a great part of them, they were 
cConſtrained to ſeek a livehhood by labour, which they _ 
. 9 as the . 1 1 


| CHANGES in the GLOBE. 


| Idem, page 21 HOSE pleaſant nad bod ful _— 
tracts of land in the weſtern part 
| of Europe, that ſweet country watered by the Rhine, 
the Maeſe, the Seine, and the Loire, were all covered 
by the waters of the ocean for a prodigious number of 
ages. This truth is phyſically demonſtrated by thoſe 
deep and horizontal beds of ſea-ſhells, which are found # 
fart in-land, and which were depoſited there by little and 2 
: little, as the ocean left it. br 
It is not ſo certain that thoſe chains af mountains, 
which run acroſs the old and new world, were formerly l 
covered by the ſea, 

I. Becauſe theſe mountains are many of them 10, 
feet and more higher than the ſurface of the ſea. | 
2. Becauſe, if there was a time when theſe mountains 
did not ., —— did thoſe {pring3 and _ ik 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 3 
freſh water ariſe, which are ſo neceſſary to the lives of 
)))) F 


3. In ſuppoſing 
ed with waters, we muſt contradict the order of nature, | 


and the known laws of gravity and the hydroſtatics. 

4. The bed of the ocean is hollow, and in this cavity 
we find no chain of mountains ſtretching from one pole 
to the other, or from eaſt to weſt, as on the earth; we 
cannot therefore, with any degree of truth, conclude 
that all our globe was for a long time covered with ſea, 
becauſe ſeveral parts of it have been formerly over- 


| flowed. We mult not aſſert, that the ſea once divided 


the Alps and the Cordilleras, becauſe it has covered the 
lower parts of Gaul, Greece, Germany, Africa and 


India: neither thould we infer that mount Taurus was 


once a navigable flood, becauſe the Philippine and Mo- 
lucca iands were once part of the continent. And 


altho' it is probable that the mountainous parts of the _ 
earth may have undergone many phyſical and moral 


changes, as well as the more level parts, yet we do not 


| know what theſe hare been: human nature is ente: 


J% 


| | T is faid in the Book of PE King "TY 1 | | 


(by far the molt ancient and authentic of chap. I. 
the Chineſe) that in the reign of the empe- page 9. 
ror Yo, the fourth in ſucceſſion to Fo-hi,, __ 
there was obſerved a conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus. Now, our aſtronomers 
pretend to diſpute among themſelves concerning the 
time of this conjunction, which certainly they ought 


? not to do; for even ſuppoſing the Chineſe to have been 


miſtaken in this celeſtial obſervation, the very miſtake 


was glorious. We learn from books, that from time 


immemorial the Chineſe knew that the planets Venus 
and Mercury revolved round the ſun; it would there- 


fore be rejecting the common lights of reaſon not to 


perceive, that ſuch a — ſuppoſes a vaſt number 


* JJ d .-.-þ 
| of preceeding ages; and what renders thoſe firſt writings 
| ſ peculiarly venerable, and gives them ſuch an acknow- 
= ledyed ſuperiority over all thoſe that relate the origin of 
W other nations is, that we do not meet with any prodi- 
ies in them, any predictions, or any of thoſe political 
impoſtures, with which the founders of all other ſtates © 
' Rand charged, unleſs we will except that of Fo-hi, ©? 
| who is ſaid to have given out that he ſaw his laws writ- 
ten on the back of a flying ſerpent. But even this im- 
putation, if true, ſhews us that writing was known in 
Cina before the time of Fo-hi. In fine, it is not for 
us in this weſtern corner of the globe, to diſpute the 
archives of a nation who were completely civilized, 
while we were no more than a herd of favages. 


ldd. page 10.) The ,Chineſe invented a cycle, c 
computation of time, which begins 2602 years before 
ours. Is it for us then to diſpute a chronology which 
bas been unanimouſly received by a whole people? Is 
it for us, I ſay, who have at leaft-threeſcore different 
f yſtems for reckoning ancient dates and times, and con- 
ſequently have not one on which we can depend? 


Id. page 12.] Certain learned chronologiſts have 
computed, that from one ſingle family remaining after 
the deluge, the members of which were conſtantly em- 
ployed in the buſineſs of procreatian, and their children 
te fame, there was begotten in the ſpace of 250 years, Þ 
a far greater number of fouls than the whule world at 
| preſent contains. Surely the Talmud, or the Arabian 
tales, never broached any thing half ſo abſurd! Chil- 
dren are not begot with the dath of a pen. Examine 
our colonies ; examine the prodigious cluſter of iſſands 
in Aſia, which furniſh not a ſingle ſoul; or the Moldi- 
vian, Philippine and Molucca iſlands, which have not 


half their proper number of inhabitants. 


Id. page 14] The 2 ® the Chineſe empire, 
which is the moſt authentic and uſeful work of its kind 
in the known world, inaſmuch as it contains the parti- 
culars of all the public wants, and the reſources and —4 
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tereſts of all the orders of the ſlate: This journal, 1 
ſay, informs us, that in the year of our vulgar zra 


1725, the wife of the emperor Yontohin, whom he : 


had cauſed to be declared empreſs, did; accor ding to 85 


the ancient cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, diſtribute pre- 


ſents to all the poor women in China above ſeventy 
pyears of age. The journal reckons in the ſingle pro- 


vince of Canton 98. 220 women of ſeventy years of age 


| who received the bounty on this occaſion, 40,893 of 


eighty and upwards, and 3453 who were near an hun- 


dred. How many women then muſt there have been, 

Who were not entitled to this donation? We have here 
above 142,000 who partook thereof in one province 

only. Theſe are among the number accounted of nos 
uſe to the ſtare. How prodigious then muſt be the 


population of this country? Only ſuppoſing every one 


entitled to the bounty throughout the empire to have 


received the value of ten livres *, to what an immenſe 


| ſum muſt this have amounted ! 


Id. page 16.] There is a particular paſſage in the 
third boek of Confucius, which thews how very ancient 
the uſe of armed chariots is. In his time, the viceroys, 


or governors of provinces, were obliged to furniſh the 


emperor, or head of the empire, with a thouſand war- 


chariots, drawn by four horſes a-breaſt, and a thouſand 


| four-wheeled chariots. Homer, who flouriſhed a cen- 
tury after the Chinefe philoſopher, never ſpeaks of 
Chariots with more than three or four horſes a-breaſt. 
The Chineſe had undoubtedly firſt begun, and were be- 
come perfect maſters in the uſe of four-wheeled chari- 
ots; but neither the Greeks in the time of the Trojan 
war, nor the Chineſe, appear to have made uſe of ſingle 
cavalry, and yet it is almoſt beyond diſpute, that the 
method of fighting on horfeback was prior to the uſe of 
Chariots. We are told that Pharaoh king of Egypt had 
| horſemen, and at the fame time that he made uſe of 


Chariots of war. 
* About eight ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling. | 


B 3 5 Id. 


„ ADDITIONS TO 


I. page 17.] It is certain that the Chineſe were 


acquainted with the elements of geometry many ages 
before Euclid ; and the emperor did of late years aſſure 


father Parenin, the moſt learned and wiſe of any of the © < 
miſſionaries who had acceſs to the perſon of that prince, 
that the emperor Yu had made uſe of the properties ß 


= the right-angled triangle, in drawing the geographical _ 2 


_u of a province above 3960 years ago; and father 
Parenin himſelf quotes a bouk wrote above 1100 years 
before our vulgar era, which ſays, that the famous 
demonſtration which the wettern part of the world attri- 
Buted to Pythagoras, had for a long time been in the 
number of the woſt generally known theorems. _ 


Id. page 19] The fundamental law in China being, 


to conlider the empire as one family, is the reaſon why 1 ** 
the welfare of the community is attended to as the firſt 


and principal duty; hence that particular care which 
the emperor and the ſeveral tribunals ſhew in keeping 

the highways in repair, in making comunications be- 
_ tween rivers, in forging canals, and in encouraging the 
_ azriculture and manuls Cories. „ 


We fla tet apart another ſection for treating of the - | 1 


Chipeſe government. But you are to obſerve before 


hand, thac the travellers and miſſionaries have afirued i 


it to be altogether deſpotic. But here they judge only 
from outward appearances; and becauſe they fee men 
fall flat on their faces before another, imagine from 
thence, that they muſt all be flaves to that perſon, and 
that he has abſolute power over the lives and fortunes 
of an hundred millions of men, to whom his fole will 
muſt be a law. But this is an erroneous opinion, as we 


ſhall ſhew more at large in another place; for the preſent = 4 


I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that, in the firſt 
ages of this*monarchy, the people were permitted to 
write down any complaints they might have againſt the 

adminiſtration, on a long table placed for that purpoſe 
in an apartment of the palace, and that this cuſtom was 
received in its full force uncer the reign of Vengthi, two 
centuries before our vulgar era; and laſtly, that, in 


= 2 ay 
bo 2 bet. . 


„ 
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Y times of peace, the repreſentations of the tribunals 
| have always had the force of law. EE erg 


Chap. II. page 19.] Confucius begins his book by 


ſaying, that whoever is deſtined to rule over a nation, 


3 ought © to purify that reaſon which he has received 
from heaven, in the fame manner as we cleanſe a mir- 
„ raur when-it is fullied;” and alſo, that he ought 
to form himſelf anew, in order to new-model the 
the people committed to his care.” All he ſays tends 
to the tame end. He does not pretend to inſpiration, | 


or the gift of prophecy. He places all his merit in a 
conſtant endeavour to gain the maſtery over his paſſions, 
and he writes only as a philoſopher: accordingly the 


XZ Ciiinete conſider him only as a philoſopher. = 


Id. page 20.] We know very little about material- 


| 4 iſm, and far jeſs about immaterialiim. The Chineſe | 


did not know more of it than ourſelves, and their learn- 
ed were ſatisfied with adoring a Supreme Being. Of 
this there can be no doubt. Ons DR 


IM 0 The belief that God and his angels were corpore, 


was an old metaphyſical error; but not to believe that 


there is any God, is an error incompatible with a wiſe 
government. It is a contradiftion worthy of ourſelves _ 
to cry out with vehemence againſt Bayle, for believing 
that a ſociety of atheiſts may ſubſiſt, and at the ſame 
time to affirm, that the witeſt empire in the univerſe is 
founded on atheiſtical * C ˙ ne 


F ather Fouquet the Je uit, who lived 25 years in 5 
China, and left it a declared enemy to thoſe of his own 


order, has told me ſeveral times, that there were very 


few of the Chineſe philoſophers atheiſts, The ſame | 


may kold good amongſt us. 


— 3» EK the only one in the | 
_ chap. III. world that produces thoſe ſpices =*? 
5 Which the temperance of the natives can 


do without, and which the epicuriſm of the inhabitants 


= : I” northern climates have rendered a neceſſary 


Id. page 25, 26.] Pythagoras, the gymnoſophiſt, 
may alone ferve as an inconteſtible proof that true 
ſcience was cultivated in India. A maſter in politics 


; and geometry wouid not long have remained in a ſchool 


| where they taught nothing but empty words. It is 


even more than prebable that Pythagoras learnt the 


properties of the right-angled triangle from the Indians, 


. the invention of which was afterwards aſcrib-d to him; 


for as it was fo well kncwn in China, it might eaſily be 
the fame in India. It has been frequently faid, that he 
oſtered an hecatomb of bullocks on the diſcovery. This 


was rather an extravagant offering for a philoſopher. It _ 4 


is certainly well becoming a wiſe man to return thanks 


for a happy thought, to him who is the giver of all 


knowledge, as well as of being; but it is more likely 
that Pythagoras was indebied for this theorem to the 
maoſophiſts, than that he facriiced an hecatoinb of 


n 


Id page 26] The Indian ſages treared morality and 


_  Philoſopay under the veil of fable and allegory long before 
the time of Pilpay. When they wan ed to Ceſc: ibe the 


equity of any one of their kings, they ſaid, that“ the 
„ ds who preſide over the ſeveral elements having 


= 2 diſpute among themſclves, had choſen this king as 


4 umpire between them.” Their ancient traditions give 
an account of a judgment much like that of Solomon's. 
They have a fabulous ſtory exactly the fame as that of 
Jupiter and Amphitr yon, but more ingenioufly imagin- 
ea, for a ſage by his ſuperior knowledge diſcovers which 
of them is the god, and which the mortal. Theſe 
traditions ſhew the great antiquiiy of thoſe 2 
eee — --— wp 
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- which make all extraordinary men to be children of the 


ods. The Greeks learnt all their mythology from the | 
— and Egyptians. All theſe parables formerly in- 


cluded a philoſophical meaning; in proceſs of time the 


meaning was loſt, and the fable remained. 


Science has greatly degenerated among the Indians: 
poſſibly the Tartarian government may have damped 
the genius of thoſe people, and the Ottoman govern- 
ment has that of the Greeks and the Egyptians, which 


likewiſe alnoſt annihilated among the Perſians, fron: 
the multitude of revolutions that ſtate has undergone.” 
We have ſeen, that they have continued in China in 
much the ſame degree of mediocrity as amongſt us in 
the middle age, and from the ſame cauſe which operated 


RY with us, namely, a ſuperſtitious veneration for antiqui- 


® ty, and the rules and dogmas of ſchools. Thus the 


Id. Page 27.] Some have imagined that the human 


nce was originally of Indoſtan, and alledged in defence 
of their opinion, that the moſt helpleſs of all animals 


would be naturally produced in the mildeſt of all 5 
mates, and in a country where the ground ſpontaneouſly 
produced the moſt wholfome and nouriſhing fruits; ſuch 
u Gates and cocoas, the latter of hich in particular, 


\ 


im food, raiment, and lodgings ; and what more can 


latter it has in a manner made ſtupid. The ſciences are 


oduce, with a very little trouble, wherewithal to afford 


an inhabitant of this iſthmus ſtand in need of? The 


labourer there works almoſt naked, and two yards of 
a thin ſtuff is more than ſufficient for a covering to their 


1 | women, who are ſtrangers to luxury. The children 


continue naked as they are born till the age of puberty. 


Mattraſſcs, feather-beds, rich coverlids, and double cur- ö 


tains folding over each other, which we purchaſe with 
ſo much pains and expence, would be inſufferable in- 
conveniences to theſe people, who cannot ſleep other - 


Vie than upon a mat, in the open air. 5 
By | Thoſe 


rr 


3 
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Thoſe houſes of carnage, which with us are called 
fleſh-markets, and where ſo many carcaſes are ſold to 
nouriſh ours, would occaſion a plague in the Indian 
climate. The natives want only light and cooling food, 


and nature has accordingly beſtowed on them, with a 
liberal hand, vaſt woods of citron, orange and fig, 


palm and cocoa trees, and fields covered with rice. The 
moſt robuit man in that country could not expend more 
than two-pence a-day for his diet, whereas a Jabouring 
man with us ſpends more in eating in one day, than | 

_ would ſerve a Malabar for a Month. Theſe ſeveral. 
conſiderations ſeem to corroborate the ancient opinion, 
that man is originally a native of a country, where 
nature has provided for all his wants, and left him little 
or nothing to do himſelf. But this only proves that the 
Indians themſelves are indigenæ, and not that the ſeveral 
Other races of men came from this country. The 
whites, the blacks, the reds, the Laplanders, the Sa- 
mojedes, and the Albinos, or white Moors, are cer- 
tainly not natives of the fame climate. There is as 
diſtinguiſhing a difference between all theſe kinds, as 
between a horſe and a camel No one then but an igno- 
rant and obſtinate bramin would attempt to fay that all 


2 mankind are deſcended from the Indian. 
. „%% Ga 


Id. page 27.]. Tye weſtern nations have always car- 
ried their gold and filver into India, increaſing the wealth 


of that country already ſo rich of itſelf. Hence it 


comes that we never fee the inhabitants of India, of 

China, or the banks of the river Ganges, quit their own 
country, to make incurfions on other nations, as was 
the cuſtom with the Arabs, both Jews and Saracens, 
the Tartars, and even the Romans themſelves, who 
being ſuvated in the worſt part of all Italy, lived in the 
beginning wholly by war, as they do at preſent by reli- 


gion. 


The lands which are ſcattered between it and the eaſtern 


- 
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It is beyond doubt, that the continent of India was 
of a much larger extent formerly than it is at preſent. 


and 
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and ſouthern part of the continent were, in the early 

3 oges of the world, a part of the Terra Firma, as may 
appear by the ſhallowneſs of the ſea which ſeparates _ 
them, the trees that grow at its bottom, which are ex- 

actly the fame with thoſe found on the iflands, and, 
laſtly, thoſe new portions of land which it frequently 

leaves dry; all which ſhew that this part of the con- 
XZ tinent has been formerly overflowed ; and this has hap- 
pened as a neceſſary conſequence, when the ocean, 

* which always gains in one part what it loſes in another, 
returned from our weſtern ſhores. | e 


ld. page 28] 4 cuſtom by which the 
* women in India make a point of honour to burn them 
ſelves on the bodies of their huſbands, is not yet abo- 
lliſhed. The widow of the king of Tangour burned 
2 herſelf in this manner, in the year 1735, on the funeral 
pile of her huſband. Mr. Dumas and Mr. Dupleix were 
= witneſſes of ſeveral of theſe inhuman facrifices. This 
is certainly the utmoſt extent of error and ſuperſtition 
over the perverted mind of man. The moſt auſtere _ 
derviſe is a puſillanimous wretch in compariſon of a 
Malabar woman. VVV e 


Id. page 28.] It 2 was not chriſtianity that 
| flouriſhed in India in the fixth century, it was mahome- 
taniſm, which had been introduced there after the con- 
queſt of the caliphs, and Aaron Raſchild, or Haroun 
Alraſchid. This illuſtrious cotemporary of Charlemagne, 
who conquered Africa, Syria, Perſia, and a part of 
India, ſent ſome muſulmans, miſſionaries to propagate 
the Mahometan faith among the inhabitants on the bor= 
ders of the Ganges, thoſe of the iſles in the Indian ſea, _ 
and even a hord of negroes. From that time there were 2 
a great number of miſſionaries in India. We do not 
find that the great Aaron converted the Indians by fire 


* bo 1 
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8 and ſword, as Charlemagne did the Saxons ; neither do 
8 we find that the Indians refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke 
. of Aaron Raſchild, as the Saxons did to that of Charle- 

1 magne. 1 VVV 
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The Indians have always been as remarkable for their 
miidneſs, as our northern race for their roughneſs. The 
ſoftneſs which is begotten by a climate, is not to be 


overcome, but roughneſs is to be ſoftened. 


In general. the men inhabiting the ſouth eaſt matt of 


the globe, have received from nature gentler manners 


than we who dwell in the weſtern hemiſphere. — | 


climate naturally diſpoſes them to abſtinence from ſtrong 
lquors and fleſh-meats, foods which inflame the blood, 
and frequently to a degree of madneſs ; and altho' the *# 
natural goodneſs of their diſpoſitions may have been 


Fn corrupted by ſuperſtition, and the repeated irruptions of 


from wy W and * 


foreigners, yet all travellers agree, that theſe people 
have nothing of that petulance and ſourneſs in their na- 
ture, which has coſt ſo much * to keep under in 


the people of the north. 


There being ſo great a phyſical difference between us 
5 * the natives of India, there muſt undoubtedly have 4 


b-en as great a moral one. Their vices were in general 


leſs violent than ours. Like us they in vain ſought for 

a remedy againſt the irregularity of their manners. It | 
was from time immemorial a maxim with them and the 
Chineſe, © that the wiſe man was to come from the 
welt.” We Europeans, on the contrary, ſaid, that 


the wiſe man was to come from the eaſt.” All nations | 


= hare, in all times, ſtood i in need of. a wiſe man. 


of the BRAMINS, FU, VEDAM, and the 


: _EZOUR- VEDAM. 


| A. India flaws lies the wants of all the —__ but 


is herſelt * for nothing, ſne muſt for that 


very reaſon- hav+ been the moſt early civiliſed of any 
country, and by a like conſequence neceſſarily have had 
the moſt ancient form of worſhip. It is moſt probable 
the religion of India was for a long time the fame win 
that of the Chincie government, and conſiſted only in 
the pure and ſimple worſhip of a Supreme * free 


This 


— 


1 


. 
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: . This ſimple religion was formed by the firſt bramins, 
ſuch as it was eſtabliſhed in China by the firſt kings of ß 
$ that country. Theſe bramins, who at that time go- 


verned India, were the peaceable rulers of a mild and 


| diſcerning people, and were at the ſame time the chiefs — 
of * That religion muſt be fimple and rational, 


becauſe its chiefs have no occaſion for errors to procure 


them obedience. It is ſo natural to believe in one only 
God, and to adore him, and to feel from the very ſoul 
that he muſt be juſt, that where a ruler declares theſe 
* truths, the faith of the people prevent his words, It 


requires ſome time to eſtabliſh arbitrary laws, but a 
ſingle inſtant is ſufficient to teach a number of people 


* aflembled, to believe that there is a God, and to hearken 


co the dictates of their own hearts. 


4 The firſt bramins then, being at once kings and pon- = 


_* tiffs, could not eſtabliſh religion but on the foundation 
of univerſal reaſon ; but it is not ſo in thoſe countries 
where the pontifical and regal dignity are ſeparate. Im 
tis caſe the religious functions, which belong originally 
to the heads of families, form a difiin@ profeſſion. The 


ſervice of God becomes a trade, and to make this worth 


carrying on, recourſe muſt ſometimes be had to delu- 
JJ ooo i.e 
Religion then degenerated among the bramins as foon 
as they ceaſed to be ſovereigns. i 
be bramins had ceaſed to rule in India long before 
the time of Alexander the Great; but their tribe, or 
XZ caſt as it was. called, ſtill held the chief rank, as it con» 


tinues to do to this day; and it was from this tribe that a 


they took thoſe ſages (true or falſe) which the Greeks 
3 called Gymnoſophiſts. It cannot be denied, that, ven 
nin their decline, they gave many proofs of that kind of 


virtue which is compatible with the illufions of fanati- 
ciſm. They continued to acknowledge one ſupreme 


q So, in the midſt of the multitude of ſubordinate dei- 


ties, which popular ſuperſittion adopted in all countries 
in the world. Strabo expreſsly ſays, that in the main 
the bramins acknowledge only one God. In this they 
reſemble Confucius, Orpheus, Socrates, Plato, Marcus 


_ Aurelius, Epietetus, all the ſages, and all the hierophan- 


tes, 


. : 
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tes, or thoſe who had the care of the ſacred myſteries. 
| The teven years of probationerthip among the bramins, 
and the filence enjoined during that term, were ftill in 
force in the time of Strabo, The celibacy to be ob- 
ſerved during this noviciate, the abſtaining from the 
fleth of houſhold animals, were laws which they never 
tranſgreſſed. and which ſtill ſubſiſt among them. They 
held one God, the creator, preſerver, and avenger, and 
believed the fall and degeneracy of man; and this opi- 


nion is every where to be met with among the people 1 
of antiquity. Lurea Jata elt tas is the device of all | 


nations. 
__ Apuleivs, Quintus Curtius, 3 Alexandrinus, 
_ Philotiratus, Porphiry, and Palladio, all agree in their 


encomiums on the extreme temperance and frugality of 


the bramins, their life of retirement and penance, their 
vous of poverty, and the contempt they ſhew for all the 
_ vanities of this world. St. Ambroſe makes no ſcruple Y 
to prefer their manners to thoſe of the chriſtians of his 


time; though perhaps this may be one of thoſe al- 


lowable exaggerations meant to correct the irregularities 
of hi: fellow citizens; and this panegyric on the bramins 
might be intended as a falutary ſatire on the monks ; and 


2 had St. Ambroſe lived in India, he would probably have 2 


12 the monks in order to put the bramins to the bluſh. 
However, we know, from a multitude of teſtimonies, 


that theſe men were every where in high reputation, on _ 


| account of the ſanctity of their lives. 


- That belief of one only God, for which they are fo 6 I 


e by all philoſophers, continues with them, in 
the midft of the numberleſs idols with which their country 


abounds, and the 1 oi nien of the com- = 


mon people. 


| A French poet ſays, f in one of his epills, of which 5 
| every line is aloft a falſhood, _ 


ld Linde anjourd hui voit Forgeeiliens brachmane, 
WDeifier brutalement zee, 5 
10 Le b meme en b onze ciſele. 2 


„ lada 
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| „„ debolds 
40 Her bramin, vain of fancy'd piety, £ 
„ Proftrate before his brazen deity, | 


=. With brutal zeal een Satan J name invoke.” ” 


© But cerninly men who do not belive i in a devil, wil! 
hardly invoke that devil. Such abſurd reproaches „ 
7 ur ſuſferable. The devil was never adored in any one 
1 country in the world. "The Manichæans themſelves N 

7 never paid any worſhip to the evil ſpirit, nor is it any 
Where enjoined in the religion of Zoroaſter. It is high | 
lime for us to lay aſide the mean cuſtom of calumniat- 


» ng all ſects, and abuſing all nations but our own 


1-8 


I have in my hands a tranſlation of one of the moſt 
ancient manuſcripts in the world. I do not mean the 


| Vedam which is ſo much ſpoken of in India, and which 
has not hithcrto been communicated to any of our Eu- 
' ropean literati. It is the Ezour-wedam, an ancient com- 
| mentary, compoſed by Chumontou on this Vedam, _ 


which the bramins pretend to be the moſt holy of all 


3 | books, and to have been delivered by God himſelf to 


man. This commentary has been Cigelted by a very 


| learned bramin, who has done ma ny great ſervices to our 


India company, and who wenne it himfe!f Oui of the 
holy tongue into French“ : 
In the Ezour-wvedam, or commentary, 8 


A ſtrongly attacks idolatry. He firſt notes the words of 
the Vedam itſelf: # 
= + The Supreme Being ks 8 all things, both e 

animate and inanimate. There have deen four dif- 8 

RF © ferent ages of the world; every thing periſhed at 

the end of each age. The whole world was drowned, _ 


and a _— is the paſſage from one age to another, ; 


+ When God exiſted alone, and no other being 
exiſted with him. he formed the delign of creating the 

world. He at firſt created time, and then the water 

” and the earth, and from the mixtuie of the five ele- 


* 1 "LF 1 a * of this Ms. to the king” 8 library, where 
* one may have a r of . : 


. ments, : 
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85 10 ments, namely, earth, water, fire, light and air, he 
formed the ditferent bodies, and gave them the earth 
nas their ere He made the globe we inhabit oval, or 

4 jn the — of an egg. In the midſt of the earth is 

„the high 
(ie. /mmaus.) The firſt man created by God was 
called Adimo, his wite's name was Procriti. Of Adimo- 
% was born Brama, who was the lawgiver of nations, — 


of all mountains, whoſe name is Meron, 


and the father of the bramins.” 


How many curious things are here in a few words F. 
The firſt that preſents itſelf to us is this important 
truth, that God is the creator of the world: then fol- 
lows the primitive ſource of the old fable of the four 
US ages, the golden, the ſi Ives, the brazen, and the iron. 
| All the principles of ancient divinity are included in the 
Vedam. We there find the Deucalidonian deluge, 
_ which is only an emblem of the prodigious trouble that 
men found in thoſe times to drain the ground, which 
the negligence of their forefathers had ſuffered to lie 
under water. The quotations in this Vedam, or holy 
manuſctipt, are all of them fupriſing. We there find 
the following admirable ſentence word for word: 2 
Gad never created fin, nor can he be the anchor : 
thereof, God, -who i is wiſdom and holineſs, created 
| 0 only virtue.“ | 


The following i is one of the moſt fogular paſſages in 


5 the Vedam : 


„When the firſt man came 3 the hand of God. 15 
„ he ſaid to him, There will be different occupations | 
« on the earth, every man will not be fit to exercile all, 


„bow are we to diſtinguiſh ſuch as are proper for 


„ each? God anſwered him, Thoſe who are born with 


6 2a greater knowledge of, and inclination for virtue-than 


«+ the reſt, ſhall be bramins. Thoſe who partake the 

«© moſt 1 roſogoun, (i. e. ambition) ſhall be warriors, 

4+ thoſe who partake the moſt of tomogun i. e. avar ice) 

* ſhall be merchants, and thoſe who partake the moſt 

of comogun (i. e.) bodily ſtrength, and a limited un- 
e derſtanding) ſhall be employed in ſervile labours.” 


In theſe words we have the true origin of the four 
* in HO, 4 or . of _ four conditions of human 
- | _ 2 5 
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ar for, indeed, on what can the inequality of 7 


E theſe conditions be founded, but on an ine quality of | 
talents f The Vedam goes on and ſays, 
3 The 5upreme Being has neither bady nor figure ;” 3 
3 and the Ezour- vedain adds, ** All ſuch who give the 
"FX «« Dei'y hands or feet, are fools or madmen.” Chu- 
montou then quotes tiieſe words of the Vedam: 95 
When God took all things from nothing, he created 5 
a diſtinct individual of each ſpecies, willing that it 
„ ſhould contain its own germ within itſelf, in order to 
produce i:s like. He is the ſovereign and lord of all 
F< things. The ſun is but a body without life and know- 
3 © ledge, and is, in the hands of God, lke a candle in 
the hands of a man.” | 
3 After this, the author of the commentary, as hs i s 
LJattacking the opinion of the modern bramins, who admit 
ſeveral incarnations in the gods Brama and Wynn, & | 
| himſelf thus: Fo. 
Tell me, blind and feadclefs man, who 1 were Kechiops | 
and Odite, of whom thou ſayeſt thy god was born? 
„Were they nor mortals like us? Shall t en that God, 
wno is pure in his nature, and eternal in his ef.nce, 


in order to take a human ſhape ? Doſt thou not bluſh 
to reprefent that God to us, in the poſture of a ſup- 
pliant before one of his creatures? Halt thou loſt 
thy underſtanding ? or art thou come to that heighth 
of impiety, as not to bluſh at making the Divine 
Being a® the part of an impoſtor and a liar ?—Ceate 
then to deceive mankind ; and on this condition, and 
this only, I will explain to thee the Vedam ; for if 
thou remaineſt in the ſame ſentiments, thou art in- 
capable of underſtanding it, and it would be * 
nation to attempt to teach it thee.” _ 

In the third book of this commentary, the « anchor re- 


p yavented by the mcdern bramins, who pretend he ap- 
Ipeared in India under the name of Kopilo, that is to ſay, 
he Penitent, and that he choſe to be born of Dehobuti, 


he wife of a man in ous circumkances, whole name 
Fas Kordomo. | 7 


1 3 4 
LY 

* 

be 5 


44 I 


dor to loſe bimſelf in the embraces of a woman, 


I utes the fable of the incarnation of the god Brama, 15 


Ro 
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and Iaconveniencies of an infant, &c.“ 


us of Tartarus. 
avoid hell *” « We muſt love God, replies the com-- 
mentator Chomontou; we muſt do what is ordered 
in the Vedam, and in the manner there preſcribed. 


= There are, ſays he, four ways of loving God. 


60 


Cur palſions are predominant ; 
_ * love him only for the ſake of obtaining the object of 


„% name of love.“ 


This is the fm of the molt. pemarkeble * 1 
"i _ ſages in the Vedam, a book hitherto unknown in aac - 
|  androalmoſtallAſa. ON, M 

| he bramins have degenerated more and more The 

- Cormoredam. which i is their ritual, is a collection of 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which would make any one 
laugh who is not born on the borders of the Ganges or 
| Indies; or in other words, any one, who not being a 
' philoſopher, is ſurpriſed at the follies of other nations, 


and not at thoſe of his own country. As ſoon as an 
infant is born, it muſt have the word ovm pronounced 
cover it, or it will be for ever unhappy. 


muſt then be rubbed with conſecrated meal. Certain 


| Prayers are to be ſaid over it, and at each prayer, the | 


name of ſome god is to be pronounced. The third day 


of the new moon, the child is to be laid in the open 


air, with its head turned towards the north. 

The detail of every trifling circumftance i is immenſe. 
The whole is a collection of all the follies, wherewith 
the ſtudy of judicial aſtrology can have inſpired the 
. ot an ingenious but extravagant, or 2 — 


« If it is true, ſays the dommentator, 5 Drama — 
vas born upon earth, how came he-eternal? Would 
he, who is ſupremely happy, and in whom alone is 
our ha ppineſs, have ſubmitted to ſuffer all the pens: = 


| | After this there follows a delctiption of hell, exily = 1 
| like that which the Egyptians and Gieeks have given 
«+ What muſt we do, it then ſays, to 


The 
' fiſt is. to love him fot bis own ſake, and without any 2 
ſelt-view ; the ſecond is, to love him thro? intereſt ; - 1 
the third is, to love him only in thoſe moments when 1 
and the fourth i, to 


thoſe paſſions ; and this laſt way does not deſe: ve the : 


[ts tongue 
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of learned men. The whole life of a bramin is taken 
up with theſe ceremonious triflings. They have a par- 
ticular ceremony for every day of the year. Mankind 


ſcem to have become weak and effeminate in India, in 
proportion as they have been ſubjected ; and there is 
great appearance, that after each conqueſt they were 


= loaded with new cetemonies, and new penances. 9czac, - 


Maciies, the Aſſyrians, the Perſians, Alexander, the _ 
Arabians, the 'Tartars, and in our own days Sha Nadir, 
by their ſucceſſive incurſions and ravages in this beauti- 


= . e 


MW ful country, have formed a nation of devotees, of thoſe _ 


whom nature had not formed for waer. 
Their pagods, or temples, were never fo rich as in 


thete pagods has a coaliderable revenue belonging to 
it, which is fuither increaſed by the offerings of the 
devout. When a 12ja (or Indian nobleman) paſſes by a 
pagod, he immediately alights from his horſe, his ca- 
mel, his elephant, or his palanquin, and walks on foot 
till he is out of the diſtrict of that paged. _ 
The ancient commentary on the Vedam, from which 
I haveyiven the above cxtiacts, appears to me to have 
| been written before the time of Alexander's conqueſts 


2 of that country. Tudia itſelf is called Zome- 
eudipo ; mount Immaus, Merou; and the Ganges, 
Zenoubi. Theſe ancient names are at prefent known 
only to thoſe learned in the holxlanguage. 5 
The ancient purity of the religion of the firſt bramins 
ſubſiſts no longer, except among a few of their philoſo— 
phers, and theſe do not give themſelves the trouble f 
inſtructing a people who will not receive inſtruction, 
and who indeed deſerve it not. They would even run 
ſome hazard in attempting to undeceive them; the 
ignorant bramins would ſet up the cry of hereſy and 


| the Greek conquerors gave to the rivers, towns, and 


4 ] piety, in which they would be joined by the women, 
th | who are devoted to the ſervice of their pagods, and. 
1 fond, to a degree of enthuſiaſm, of all the little ſuper- 


dy I ftitious ceremonies employed therein. Whoever at- 
of tempts to teach his fellow citizens reaſon, is ſure of 


times of the greateſt nutery and humiliation. Each of 


in India, for we meet with none of thoſe names which 


inſtead of breaking them. 


neſs of its doQtrine, and the numerous ſettlements of 


aàããẽs they all hate each other, and frequently are at war 
between themfelves in this country, it has mace the 


— oppoſe thoſe of the church or England, theſe latter the 


being perſecuted for his pains, unleſs he has the arm of 
power on his ſide; and we generally find, that thoſe who ⁵ 
uſe the arm of power, rivet the chains of ignorance i 


| The Mahometan religion is the only one that has 
made any great progreſs in India, eſpecially among the 
| higher rank of people: the reaſon is, that it is the reli- 
gion of the ſovereign. and that it teaches the worſhip 8 
of one God, agreeable to the ancient doctrine of the 
 bramins. Chriſtianity has not met with the fame ſue- 
ceſs in this country, notwithſtanding the evident holt- 


the Portugueſe, French, Engliſh, Duich, and Danes: 
and indeed this mixture of nat ions may have been the 3 
chief hindrance to the progreſs of our holy faith: for 


doctt ine they teach deſpiſed. Moreover, the Indians are 

diſguſted with our euſtoms, and ſcandalized to fee us 
drink wine, and eat fleſh-meats, which they hold in 
abhorrence. The conformation of our organs of ſpeech, 2: 
which occaſions us to pronounce the Aſiatic languages 
ſo badly is ancther almoſt in; urmountable obſtacle ; but 
the greate i; the cifference of opinions which divide 
our niiffionaties. "thoſe of the catholic communion Þ 


Lutherans, who are again oppoted by the Calviniſts; 
thus, every one contradicting another. and all pretending 2 
to publith the voice of truth, and mutually charging ³⁶ü 
each other with falſhood, confound a ſimple and peace- 
able people, who view, with aſtoniſhment, a fet f 
furious men crowding into their country from the wee | 
tern extremities of the earth, to cut each others throats i 
on the borders of the Ganges. | 1 n 


It muſt be conſeſſed that we have had ſome miſ- 
ſionaries in that part of the world, who have com- 
marded reſpect by their piety, and the gentleneſs f 
their manners, and who cannot be accuſed of having 
exaggerated their labours or their ſucceſſes. But all | 
hl who have been ſent from Europe to make converts 


| 
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in Afia, have not been men of underſtanding and virtue. 
The famous Nelcamp, author of the hittory of the - 


« gueſe filled the ſeminary ot Goa with malefaQors 
« who had been condemned to baniſhment, who being 


XJ << afterwards made miſſionaries, could not even in that 


„ character forget their old trade.” Our holy religion 
has made very little progreſs in theſe parts; and none at 
all in the dominions immediately ſubje& to the great 
| mogul. Mahometaniſm and the religion of Brama con- 
tinue to divide this vaſt continent between them. 


_ MAHOMET. 


WO A 
cap. IV. I legiſlator whoſe life has been writ- 


CY down to us with a more circumſtantial ex- 
actneſs, than that of Mahomet, by thoſe writers who 
were his cotemporaries. It we diveſt it of thoſe mira- 
| cles, with a belief of which the people of that part of 
the world were infatuated, we ſhall have an account 
agreeable to known truths in all its parts. He was bon 
at Mecca, in Arabia Petrza, in April 579, according to 
our vulgar æra. His father's name was Abdala, that of 
his mother Emena. It is beyond contradiction, that his 
family was one of the moſt conſiderable of its tribe, 


makes him to be deſcended in a right line from Abra- 
ham, appears to be one of thoſe Abies invented by the 
natural defice which mankind have to impoſe upon one 

Ide manners and ſuperſtitions of the primitive ages 
of which we have already taken a review, were ſtill 
preſerved in Arabia, as will appear by the yow which 
Abdalah Mouutaleb, the grandfather of Mahomet, made 
to offer one of his children in facrifice. A prieſteſs of 
the temple of Mecca, ordered him to redeem his ſon by 
offering a certain number of camels, which the exagge- 
ration, common among the Arabians, makes to amount to 


Tranquebar miſſion, acknowledges, “ That the Portu- Ro 


p. 28, 29, 30. ten with greater authenticity, or handed 


which was that of Korah. But the genealogy which 1 
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an hundred. This prieſteſs was dedicated to the ſervice 3 

| of a ſtar, which is ſuppoſed to have been Sirius, or tbe 
dog: tar. for each tribe had its particular ſtar or planet: 
they alſo paid divine honours to genii and demi. god, ; 
bur ill acknowledged a ſuperior deity ; and in this re- 1 


2 ſped almoſt all nations ſeem to be agreed. 


Abdallah Moutalch is ſaid to have lived t to the age | 


of an hundred and ten; his fon Mahomet carried arms 


when he was only fourteen years old, in a war upon the 


confines of Syria ; but being afterwards reduced to very 
low circumſtances, one of his uncles placed him as fac- 
tor to a widow woman called Cadeſche, who exerciſed 
the profeſſion of a merchant ; at this time he was twen- 


root out of his country the doctrine of the Sabzans, 


which conſiſts in a medley worſhip of the true God and 4 
of the ſtars. Judaiſm, whieh i is held in abhorrence by Þ 
the nations, and which at that time began to make a 


conſiderable progreſs in Aſia, and laſtly, chriſtianity, 


| which he knew only by the irregularities and ill conduct ö 


of the ſeveral ſects ſpread over the face of his country; 


he deſigned to reſtore the ſimple worſhip of Abraham, 


whoſe deſcendent he pretended to be, and to bring all 


mankind to believe ia the only God; a tenet which he. 
thought grievouſly changed and mutilated in all religi- 
ons. This he in effect declares himſelf in the third ſura 


or chapter of his Alcoran, where he thus expreſſes him- 


ſelf, God knows, and ye do not know. Abraham 
* Was 5 Neither Jew nor Chriſtian, bat a believer of the 
2 ·˙ WRT 


* About 371. Sterlinge 


tuy-fve years of age. This widow ſoon after took her 

pFourng factor for her huſband, and Mahomet's uncle, 

ho brought about this match, gave his nephew twelve 

. ounces of gold, or near nine hundred franks of our mo- 

_ ney ®, which was the whole patrimony of him who 

was one day to change the face of the moſt extenſive 
and beautiful country in the world. Mahomet lived in 
N — with his miſtreſs, now his wife, to the age of = 


EY S S „ 
1d page - 23. e reſolved within himfelf t to f 
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4 not of the number of idolaters.” s. 
It is probable that Mahomet, like all enthuſiaſts, be- 
ing forcibly ſtruck with his own ideas, uttered them at 


firlt as he felt them; theſe growing afterwards more 


| ftropg by being often rep-ated, he deceived himſelf ; 
while he was deceiving others; and at length he had re- 
| courſe to impoſture to ſupport a doQtrine which he 


TM thought right. He began by eſtabliſhing his credit as a 


prophet with choſe of his own family, which was per- 


wife, and young Ali the huſband of his daughter Fati- 
.. , 

againſt him, on account of the innovations he wanted 
to introduce; but this was no more than what he had 


JF reaſon to expect. His anſwer to the threats of the Ko- 


raſhites, at once paints the character of the man, and 


tion. Though ye were to come againſt me, ſays he, 
« with the ſun in one hand, and the moon in the other, 
IJ would not depart from my purpoſe.” - 
He had raiſed only ſixteen diſciples, four of which 
were women, when he was obliged to make them quit 
Mecca, on account of the perſecution raiſed againſt 
them; and ſent them to preach his religion in Athiopia.* 
He boldly remained behind, where he braved all his ene 
mies, and continued making new converts, whom he 
ſent into ZEthiopia to the number of an hundred. But 
that which gave the greateſt weight to his new religion, 
was the converſion of Omar, who, from having been 
a long time his perſecutor, became his diſciple. This 
Omar, who was afterwards a great conqueror, ſtanding 
up in the midſt of a numerous aſſembly, cried out with 
2 loud voice, ** | avteft that there is but one God, that 
be has neither companion nor equal, and that Maho- 
met is his ſervant and prophet.” VVV 
Id. page 35] Mahomet undoubtedly was neither ig- 
= Porant nor illiterate, as ſome have pretended. He * 
on che contrary, have been a perſon of great learning 


« true God. He had given his heart to God, and was 


haps the moſt difficult part of his undertaking His 1 


He quickly found that his countrymen were incenſed 5 


ſhews the method of expreſſion uſed by thoſe of his na- 


ry 
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for one of his nation, and the times he lived in, ſince 
we have ſome medical aphoriſms of his; and that we 
know he cortected the Arabian kalendar, as Cæſar did 


that of the Romans He was a poet, as appears by his 


5 Koran, the laſt verſes of every chapter being in thy me, 


and the reſt in meaſured proſe; and this air of poetry 


contributed not a little to render his book reſpectable; 


for the Arabians held poetry in the higheſt eſteem, and 3 
Wherever there happened to be a good poet in any one 


of their tribes, the other tribes ſent a kind of ambaſſa- 


dor, with compliments of congratulation to that which 


bad produced an author, whom they looked upon as 

inſpired, and an uſeful member. The beſt productions 
cot this kind were fixed up in the temple of Mecca, and 
_ the ſecond chapter of Mahomet's Koran was placed 


there, which begins thus, There is no room 4 
for doubt; this is the knowledge of the righteous, *' 
and of thoſe who believe in the holy myſteries, who Þ 


pray at the proper times, who give with liberality, 
c.“ One Abid, who at that time bore the palm as 


| the firſt poet in Mecca, tore down his own verſes 


which had been hung up in the temple, and from an ad- 
mirer became a diſciple of Mahomet. Theſe are 
manners, cuſtoms and facts, totally different from any 
amongſt us; and may ſerve to thew us what an amaz- 
ing variety of colouring is in the great picture of nature, 
and how cautious we ſhould be not to judge of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of other nations by thoſe of our own. 
ld. page 37.] Notwithſtanding the ſtrong conformity 
of manners between the Iſmaelites, and the ancient He- 
brews, as to their enthuſiaſm and thirſt after plunder, 
yet the former were greatly ſuperior to the latter in 
courage, generoſity and magnanimity. Their hiſtory, 


_ abounds with examples of friendſhip, equal to any in 


the Grzcian fables of Pylades and Oreſtes, Theſeus and 


Pirithoiis. The hiftory of the Barmecides is one conti- 
| nued tale of unexampled generoſity, 
See page 44 which tranſports the ſoul with admiration 
and note. in the recital. Theſe inſtances character - 
N iſe a nation. On the contrary, we do 

. _ 


1 themſelves the maſters. 


= | nion of its being eternal. 
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not meet with one generous action in all the Hebrew 
annals. They were ſtrangers to hoſpitality, . 
and clemency. Their greateſt happineſs conſiſted, and 


fill does, in exerciſing the moſt rapacious uſury towards ; 
EZ firangers ; and this ſpirit of uſury, which is the founda- 
tion of all baſeneſs, is engrafted in their hearts, which 


is the perpetual object of the figures which may employ 
us in that kind of eloquence peculiar to themſelves. 


They glory in laying waſte, with fire and ſword, thoſe 


defenceleſs towns or * „of which they can make 

They put to death all the old 
men and children, reſerving only young maidens who _ 
are marriageable. They aſſaſſinate their maſters when 


they are ſlaves, and never liſten to mercy when they are 


conquerors; in a word, they are enemies of human 


kind. We find not the leaſt footſteps of politeneſs, © 

knowledge, or any one of the uſeful or agreeable arts 

among this neſt of barbarians. But after the ſecond. 
nge of the Hajaira, the Arabians became the preceptors 


of Europe in the arts and ſciences, notwithſtanding 
that their religion ſeems to be the profefſed foe of all 


polite accompliſhments. 


eee, RT. 
See page 39.] This diviſion ſowed the firſt ſeeds of 


that great ſchiſm, which at preſent ſeparates the two 
ſccts of Omar and Hali, the Sunni and the Chias, the 
Turks and the modern Perſians. NP If oof 2 


The Arabians carried their ſuperſtitious reſoect for 


the Alcoran, ſo far as to believe that the original was 
written in heaven. The grand diſpute was, whether 


this book was written from all eternity, or only in the 


time of Mahomet. The moſt devout eſpouſed the opi- 


„ßj7ꝛ ß 
Ii is well worthy of obſervation, that Omar indulged 


the Jews and Chriſtians, who inhab:ted Jeruſalem, with 
full liberty of conſcience. 75. 


Thoſe who are fond of an:iquity, and delight in com- 


paring the geniuſes of differ ent nations, will be pleaſed 
Vo. XIII. EL "w 
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to fee the great reſemblance between the manners and I 
_ cuſtoms in the time of Mahomet, Abubeker and Omar, 
and thoſe of which Homer has given us fo faithful a 


1 — 
a * — 2 
— N * — — — 
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fore they begin the fight. 


portrait. They will here behold the chiefs of one par- 


ty, defying thoſe of the oppolite party to ſingle combat, 
and ſtepping forth from their reſpective ranks to decide 
the fate of the day in the prefence of both armies, 
who remain inactive ſpectators of the conteſt, while the 


combatants mutually interrogate each other, return de- 


| Hance for defiance, and invoke the aid of the gods be- 
There were ſeveral of theſe 


le combats fought at the fiege of Damaſcus. 


t is evident that the combat of the Amazons, menti- 
f ned by Homer and Herodotus, were not founded upon 
fabulous reports, tor the women of the tribe of Himear | 
in Arabia Felix were warriors, and fought in the armies 
5 However we are not to be- 
live that there was a nation of Amazons, who lived 
without having any intercourſe with men. 43 
ages and countries, where every one lived a rude and 

© paſtoral hte, it is not to be wondered at, that women, 
who were bred up as hardy as the men, ſhould ſome- 
times wield the ſword as well as they. 
particular inſtance in the fiege of Damaſcus of one of 
theſe women of the tribe of 
vernor of the city dead, with an arrow, in revenge tor 
"the loſs of her huſband, who was killed by her fide. 
This inſtance may ſerve to Juſtify Arioſto and Taſſo, 
who introduce fo famous warriors in their poems. 4 


of Abubeker and Omar. 


We have a 


imear, who ſhot the go- 


Hiſtory affords us feveral examples of the like nature 


in theftime of knight errantry. Theſe cuſtoms, which 
_ were at all tines raie, appear to us at preſent as whol- 


ly incredible, eſpecially ſince the invention of artillery, 
which no longer gives room for the combatant to avail 
himſelf of his valour, ſkill, and agility ; and when ar- 


mies are become a kind of regular machine, that move, 
as it were, by ſprings 


The ſpeeches _— the Arabian heroes, at the head * 
their armies in ſingle combat, or in ratifying a truce, 


ate entirely i in that natural taſte which we find in Ho- 
mer, but incowparably more enthuſialtic and ſublime. 


In 


But in thoſe 
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In the eleventh year of the Hegira, in a battle fought 
between the army of the emperor Heraclius, and that 
of the Saracens, the Mahometan general Derar, being 
taken priſoner, and the Muſſulman forces being ſtruck | 
Vith a panic at the news, one of their captains, whoſe _ 
name was Rafi, riding up to them, cried out, What 


Me matters it if Derar is taken priſoner or killed? God i 
yet lives and looks upon you; fight on, countrymen.“ 


Wich this ſhort and emphatical ſpeech, he rallied them, 
Wand gained the victory. JJ i oa 


Another cries out, © Yonder is heaven, fight the 
1 cauſe of God, and he will give you the dominion of 
—_— %% J 
The Mahometan general Caled takes the daughter of 
che emperor Heraclius priſoner in Damaſcus, and ſends 
her home without ranſom ; when he is aſked the reaſon 


Mot acting thus, he replies, Becauſe I hope ſoon 3 | 


F< take the father and daughter together in Conftantino- 


. 3 10 ple.” 5 | 


When the Caliph Mohavia, on his death-bed, in the + 


RF ycac of the Hegira 60, ſecured the ſucceſſion, which 
ill then had been elective, to his fon Veſud, he expreſ- 
"WF {ed himſelf thus, Great God! if I have ſettled my 
„ ſon on the throne of the Caliphs, from a belief that 
“ he was worthy of it, I beſeech thee to confirm him 
on the fame; but if I have only acted from the dic- 


F< tates of a father's fondneſs, I in like manner beſeech = 
F< thee to drive him headlong from it.” 5 


Every thing that happened in thoſe times ſpoke the 
4 character of a nation and people ſuperior to all others. 


"3 19. page 43.] Algebra was one of the inventions of 
the Arabians. The word itſelf ſhews it to be from the 
Arabian Agarabat, unleſs we would rather have it de- 
rived from the name of the famous Arabian Geber, who 
was the firſt who taught this art in the eighth century, 
JJ according to the Chriſtian aer. 


1 or 
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or THE ALCORAN Ra 
AND THE MAHOMETAN LAW. 


WI * already * aha were the manners yy j 
: Mahomet and his countrymen, by whom a great 
part of the world underwent ſo furprifing and quick a 


revolution. It now remains to give a faithful * 4 


on of their religion. : 4 
ld. page 33] We have long entertained a" miſtaken 
notion that the great progreſs of the Mahometan religi- 
on was wholly owing to the indulgence it gives to the 
_ ſenſual paſſions; but we do not reflect that all the anci- 
ent religions of the eaſt allowed a plurality of wives; 
Mahomet reduced the number to four, which before his 4 


85 time was not limited at all. 


1 and propagation. 


It has been a matter of -great Ae among politici- 1 
| - ans, whether polygamy is really. beneficial to ſociety 3 


| decided this queſtion pretty clearly in the affirmative ; 5 


nAàand nature appears to give her teſtimony in favour of N 
— deciſon. with reſpect to almoſt every ſpecies of the 
animal creation, where there is but one male to ſeveral Þ 


females. The time loſi in breeding, in bringing forth, 
and in the other diſorders incident to the temale ex, 4 
| ſeems to call for ſome opportunities of reparation. Ihe 
women in hot countries are ſoon paſt their bloom, and 
ceaſe: to bear children. The head of a family, Who 
places his glory and proſperity in the number of his 
children, has an abſolute neceſſity for another woman 
to ſupply the place of a wife, who is no longer in a 
| condition to anſwer the purpoſes of marriage. Our 
_ Jaws in the weft ſeem to be more favourable to the wo- 
men; thoſe of the eaſt to the men and io the govern- | 
ment. There is no one object of legiſlature, but 
which may be made the ſubject of diſpute. Hut as we 
have not room here for entering into a diſſertation, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to the deſcription of men and 
manners, without palling 3 on them. | 


bid.) 1 


eaſtern practice ſeems to have 4 
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| Thid.] We every day hear people exclaiming againſt 
the ſenſual paradiſe of Mahomet; but the ancients _ 
knew no other. Hercules had Hebe given him. to wife 
ia heaven, as a reward for his labours on earth. Heroes 
were regaled with nectar at the tables of the gods; and 
as man was ſuppoſed to riſe again after death, with all 
his ſenſes about him, it was likewiſe very natural to 
ſuppoſe that he would taſte, whether in a garden or in 
any other manſion, thoſe pleaſutes which were the ob: 
jects of the ſenſes that he ſtil} retained. And this be- 
lief was likewiſe that of the fathers of the church in 
the ſecond and third century. St. Juſtin, in the ſecond 
part of his dialogues, eſpteſsly ſays, that * Jeruſalem 
„ ſhall be enlarged and beautified to receive the faints 
„ who will there enjoy the higheſt pleaſures, during a 
% m d 2 
An hundred writers copying after one, tell us, that 
the Alcoran was compoſed by a Neſtorian monk. Some 
IT have given this monk the name of Sergius; others call 
him Boheira. But it is evident that the chapters of the 
Alcoran were written occaſionally by Mahomet during 
his ſeveral journies and military expeditions. Quere, 
Had he this monk always at his elbow ?—\ 


The Alcoran is not an $2 book, in which th. 
author has aimed at an imitation of the facred writings 
of the Hebrews, and of our holy goſpels; neither is it 
a book purely containing a body of laws, like thoſe of 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus ; nor is it a collection of 
pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs, nor a prophetic viſion and al- 
legory, like the apocalypſe: It is a mixture of all theſe 
ſeveral kinds of writing ; a body of homilies, in which 
we meet with ſome hiſtorical facts, ſome viſions, ſome 
revelations, and ſome laws, both civil and religious. 

The Alcoran is become the code of F243" 1-45 "RR 1 
as well as of the canonical law, with all the Mahome- 
* ———£vm Ce ol 


„The commentators on the Alcoran always make a 
diſtiaction between the poſitive and the allegorical ſenſe 
= of the ſeveral gs that book; that is, between 


88 
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| the letter and the ſpirit. The Arabian genius is equa! 5 
diſcernible in the comment as in the text. One of the 
moſt approved commentators has this expteſſion to de- 
note the letter and the ſpirit: © The Koran, ſays he, 
4 ſometimes wears the face of a man, and ſometinies I 
hat of a beaſt,” = 
There is one thing that will bee — the ge- 
— of readers, namely, that there is nothing nex 
in the law of Mahomet, fave * the net, that Ma- 3 
bomet is the prophet of God. | 
In the firſt place, the unity of a Supreme Being, the 
creator and preſerver of the univerſe, is a doctrine of a 
very ancient date. The rewards and punithments of a2 
future ſtate, the belief of an heaven and an hell, had 
deen long received among the Chineſe, the Indians, tjge 
Perſians. the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews, and 
particularly the Chriſtians, whoſe _ 8 ſeemed 
to ſanctify this doQtrine. 4 
The Alcoran acknowledges the influence of omgele, ; 
| and genii or guardian ſpirits ; that of a reſurreQtion ang 
 laft judgment, was obviouſly taken from the Jewiſh 
Lalmud, and the doctrine of the Chriſtians. The thou- 
a years which, according to Mahomet, God will 
| employ in judging mankind, and the manner of that 
Judgment, are adventitious circumſtances, which in no 
- - wiſe hinder this notion from being entirely borrowed. 
_ The ſharp point over which thoſe who ariſe at the laſt 
day are to 12 and from which the damned are to fall 
dieadlong down to hell, is taken from the allegorical 
doctrine of the Magi. 
ld. page 39.] It was from theſe very Magi, and their 
TE Fannat, that Mahomet firſt took his ideas of a paradiſe 
_ garden, where men, after riſing again to life, with MY 
all their faculties in perfection, to taſte, by their ſenſes, 
all thoſe pleaſures which are peculiar to their nature, 
and which without thoſe ſenſes would be uſeleſs and of 
no effect. Here he learned his notions of the Houris, 
or theſe heavenly women, who are to be the portion of 
ww the bleſt, and which the Magi in their Sadder call Hou- 
= rani. Mahomet does not exclude women from his pa- 
radile, as we have ſo often ** S This is 
only 
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only a raillery without foundation, ſuch as every nation 
caſts upon another. He promiſes his followers that they 
ſhall dwell in a delicious garden, which he calls para- 
diſe ; but the height of their felicity is to conſiſt with _ 
the beatic viſion and intercourſe with the ſupreme of all 

The doctrine of fatality, and abſolute predeſtination, 
which ſeems in our days to be the peculiar charaQte- 
riſtic of the Mahometan faith, was the opinion of all _ 
the ancients, and prevails as much in the Iliad as in the 

With regard to legal ordinances, ſuch as circum- 

_ ciſion, waſhing, prayers, and the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Mahomet in theſe only conformed himſelf to the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms of his time. Circumciſion had been a 

practice for time immemorial among the Arabians, the 

ancient Egyptians, the people of Colchis, and the Jews. 

Ablution or waſhing had been always recommended in 
the eaſt, as an emblem of the purity of the foul.  _ 

Id. page 39.] Prayer is enjoined by every religion; 
that of Mahomet obliged its followers to pray five times 

a day; this was a great reſtraint, but a reſtraint highly _ 
laudable and reſpectable. Would any one dare to com- 

plain that the creature was obliged to worſhip his crea- 

A, to the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ceremonies 

to be practiſed in the Kaaba, and on the black ſtone, 

almoſt every one knows that this had been a favourite 

; =_ of devotion among the Arabians for many ages. 

Ihe Kaaba was held to be the moſt ancient temple in the 

world; and although no leſs than three hundred idols 

were helped therein at that time, the holineſs of the 
place was derived principally from the black ſtone, 
which was ſaid to have been the tomb-ſtone of Iſhmael. 

5 Therefore Mahomet, in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
bis countrymen, made it a fundamental precept of his 

: nies. to viſit this precious monument of antiquity at 
leaſt once in a perſon's life. %% 

Faſting was a religious rite obſerved by almoſt every 
nation, particularly by the Jews and Chriſtians. Maho- 
met made it extremely ſtrict, by extending it to a whole 


mitigate it, eſpecially in time of war. 


, 
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lunar month, or twenty-eight days, during which tune 
it was not permitted to taſte even a drop ot water, or to 
ſmoak till after ſun-ſet, and the lunar month frequently 
falling out in the midſt of ſummer, this ceremony was 
found fo very ſevere, that they were at length obliged to 


All religions recommend the giving of alms ; the 
| Klahomeran is the only one that enjoins it as a lawful 
pfrecept, that may not on any account be diſpenſed with. 


The Alcoran commands every one to ſet apart two and 
an half per cent. of their income for this purpoſe, either 
In all the poſitive ordinances of Mahomet, a 
nothing but what was founded on the moſt eſtabliſhed 


cuſtoms, and conſecrated by long antiquity. In the 

negative precepts, ſuch as thoſe which enjoin the ab- 

ſtaining trom any particular practice, that of not drink- 
ing wine is the only one that is new and peculiar to this 


religion. This prohibition, of which the Muſſulmans 


ſeo much complain, and with the obſervance of which 


they frequently diſpenſe, eſpecially in cold climates, 


Vas given ina hery climate, where the drinking of wine 


made men eaſily liable to the loſs of their health and 


| reaſon. But furthermore, it was no new thing for per- 


ſons de voted to the fervice of God, to abſtain from this 
liquor. Several ſocieties of prieſts in Egypt and Syria, 


| and the Nazarenes and Rechabites among the Jews, 


did voluntarily impoſe this mortification on themſelves. 
hbere was nothing in this injunction that could diſ- 
guſt the Arabians ; and Mahomet could not poſlibly 
foreſee that it would one day become inſupportable to 


= his followers in the frozen regions of Thrace, Mace- 
= Conia, Boſnia, and Servia. He never imagined that his 


countrymen would one day penetrate into the heart of 
France, and Turks of his religion wave their colours 

/ 7c Too. 
The fame may be ſaid of the prohibition of eating 
pork, blood, or the fleſh of beaſts dying of any diſeaſe; 


| theſe are precepts of health. The fleſh of ſwine in 


particular is a very unwholeſome food in thoſe hot 
countries, as well as in the Paleſtine, that lies in their 


A. 
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neighbourhood. When the Mahometan religion ſpread 
itſelf into colder climates, this abſtinence ceaſed to be | 
reaſonable; but nevertheleſs did not ceaſe to be in 
Ihe prohibiting all games of chance, is perhaps the 
only law of which no example is to be found in any 
other religion. It reſembles the rule of a convent, 


nation. Mahomet ſeems to have formed a people only 
do pray, to get children, and to fight 
© | His laws, which were all (except that of polygamy) : 
ſo ſevere, and the plainneſs and the ſimplicity of his 
doctrine, ſoon gained his religion reſpect and credit. 
And above all, the tenet of the unity, delivered with- 


brought a multitude of nations to embrace his faith, 
even from the negroes on the coaſt of Africa, and thoſe 
who inhabit the iſlands in the Indian ocean. 
Ibidem.] This religion is called Iſlamiſm, which 
ſignifies reſignation to the will of God; and this appella- 


bliſhed itſelf thoughout one half of our hemiſphere by 
dint of arms only, but by enthuſiaſm, the art of per- 
ſuaſion, and, zabove all, by the example of the conquer 
ors themſelves, which always has the moſt powerful 


ed his impoſture, put to death, without mercy, all 
thoſe who would not embrace his religion. He was 
not at that time ſufficiently powerful to let thoſe live 
who might afterwards ſubvert his infant faith. But as 

ſoon as he became ſettled in Arabia, by dint of preach- 
ing and the. ſword, his followers, when they made ex- 


had never quitted, did not compel the ſtrangers the con- 
1d. page 42.] quered to become Muſſulmans, but left 
> *2 ft to their option either to profeſs the 
Mahometan religion, or pay a tribute. They were 
defirous of plunder, conqueſt, and making ſla ves; but 
not of obliging thoſe ſlaves to change their belief, When 
— 2 ER * 


rather than a general law to be obſerved by a whole 


out myſtery, and ſuited to the moſt ordinary capacity, 


tion was of itſelf ſufficient to make a number of pro- 
ſelytes; and we may obſerve that Iſſamiſm has not eſta- 


effect on the conquered. Mahomet, when he firſt took 8 
up arms in Arabia againſt his countrymen, who impoſ- 


curſions beyond their on country, which till then they 


3 
of 
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they were at length driven out of Aſia by the Turks and 


Tartars, they made 8 even of their conquerors ; 
nnd the wild herds of 


metan nation. By this we may ſee that they did in q 
f fact convert more people than they conquered. | | 


5 tries. 


| tron. 


artars became a great Maho- 


The little I have here ſaid is a downright FOE "IH 


tion to what has been advanced by a number of our. 
hiſtorians and declaimers, and even to our own general 
received opinions; but nevertheleſs, the truth thould Þ 
Prevail againft error or prejudice, and ought never to 
be violated by thoſe who write hiſtory. Although the 
Muſſulman law-giver, who was a powerful and terrible 
| Conqueror, eſtabliſhed his tenets by his courage, and 
the ſucceſs of his arms; yet his religion became in 
time a religion of indulgence and toleration. On the 
other hand, the divine inſtitutior of chriſtianity, who 
himſelf lived an example of humility and peace, taught 
us to pardon- thoſe who had offended us; and yet we ſee Þ 


His holy religion has, by the mad zeal of i Its followers, 3 
become the moſt inſupportable of any. | | 


The Mahometans, like us, have had their ſeQs and 4 


: ſcholaſtic diſputes ; but there is no truth in what is 
pretended of their having ſeventy-three different ſects 
amongſt them. This is an idle ſtory. They pretended Þ 

that the Magi had ſeventy ; the Jews ſeventy one; the 

_ Chriſtians ſeventy-two ; and that the Mufſulmans, as 

| being the molt perfect believers, muſt neceſfarily have 
 feventy-three. A ſtrange kind of perfection, and truly Þ 


worthy the i imagination of the ſchoolmen of *. coun- J 


The W of the Alewas among the l 


Mabomerans gave riſe to two principal ſects, called the 
Orthodox and the Heretic. The Orthodox were the 
Sonnites, that is to ſay, the rradirionifts, or thoſe doctors 
who were attached to the moſt ancient tradition, which 
which ſerves as a ſupplement to the Alcoran. Theſe 
are again divided into four ſects, one of which till | 
prevails in Conftantinople z ; the other in Africa; the 
tbird in Arabia; and the fourth in Tartary and Arabia; 


and are all looked upon as equally n to ſalva- 


The | 


which the Roman ſtate always i 


page 49. 
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The Heretics are thoſe who deny the doctrine of 
_ abſolute predeſtination, or who differ from the Sonnites 


in ſome points in the ſchools. Mahometaniſm has had 
its Pelagians, its Scotiſts, its Thomiſts, its Molinifts, 
and its — But yet all theſe ſects have not pro- 


duced more revolutions than amongſt us. For a ſet to 
occaſion any great commotions in a ſtate, it muſt at- 
tack the foundations of the prevailing ſect, accuſe it of _ 
 iunpiety, and of being an enemy to God and men; and 
muſt ſet up a certain ſtandard of oppoſition that may 


eaſily be perceived and underſtood by the common 


people, and under which they may, without much in- 
quiry, raiſe themſelves. Such was the ſect of Haly, 
= which ſet itſelf up for a rival to that of Omar; but 
this grand ſchiſm was not eſtabliſhed till about the ſixth 
century, and reaſons of ſtate had a much greater ſhars 
in this revolution than thoſe of religion. 


v. I. 1 TNDER Dioclefian the Chriſtians did 
FF CcChap-v. U not only enjoy that liberty of conſci- 


ence, and free e of their religion, in 
but they likewiſe were admitted to a ſhare in the rights 


and privileges of Roman citizens. Several Chriſtians 

were governors of provinces; and Euſebius mentions 

two by name, viz. Dorotheus and Gorgonius, who 
were officers of the palace, and on whom Diocleſian 

| beſtowed many favours. Therefore 
whatever our pulpit orators have ſaid or 


written againſt this emperor, is the effect of ignorance. 


So far from being a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, he 
Taifed them to ſuch a pitch of power, that it was no 


longer in his power to ſuppreſs them. 


— 


es 


Julged all its ſubjefts z _ 


or THE POPES. 


. vol * \ HERE are + bit thee ways of hs 9 

=: chap. vi. | mankind under ſubjection, namely, by 
„ — them ; by giving them certain law 

and regulations for their "obſervance ; ; by employing re- 

| ligion in ſupport of theſe Jaws; and laſtly, by knock- 

| Ing one halt of the nation on the head, in order to go- 

vern the other half with the more eaſe. I do not 

* {know of a fourth; and all theſe three require a chain ij 

of favourable circumſtances. We muſt go back to the 


_ earlieft ages of antiquity to find inftances of the firſt ; 


and theſe are very doubiful. Charlemagne, Clovis, = | 


Theodoric, Albouin, and Alaric, made uſe of the laſt ; 


1 . 3 : _ the ſecond has been adopted by the popes. 
; Iq. page 60.] The pope had originally no other f 


5 power in Rome, than St. Auguſtin would have had in 
_ the little town of Hippona. And even ſuppoſing St. 


Peter himſelf to have lived in Rome, as is pretended, 
diecauſe one of his epiſtles is dated from Babylon, nay 
e.ren had he been biſhop of Rome, at a time when 


there was certainly no particular fee exiſting, his reſi- 


dence in Rome would not have given him any title to ü 
the throne of the Czfars; and we have ſeen that the © 

| biſhops of Rome, for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years, 
looked upon themſelves. in no other * than — of 2 


ſervants. 


Go or THE ANOINTING oF KING PEPIN. 


5 1d: _ - 
page 61. 3 

= on the head of Saul. The kings of 
were thus conſecrated; and even the dukes of Bene ven- 

to have adopted this cuſtom. Oil was uſed in the in- 

ſtallating of bithops; and they thought to ſtamp a kind 

of religious character on the temporal crown, by an- 


8 — to ĩt an eccleinftical ceremony. A king of the 
| Goths, 


| 7 11s was an imitation of an ancient 
Jewiſh ceremony. Samuel pong = 
ombardy 
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Goths, named Vamba, was anointed in Spain with the 
holy oil, in the year 674. But when the Moors be- 
came maſters of that country, they ſoon made this cere- 


mony forgotten, and the Spaniards have not revived it : 


ſince. 5 VV 
Pe pin therefore was not the firſt anointed ſovereiggn 
in Europe, as we read of every day. He had already 


received this holy unction from the hands of the En- 


glith monk Bonitace, who was a miſſionary in Germa- 


ny, and biſhop of Mentz; and who having been a long, : 
time on his travels in Lombardy, conſecrated him after 


the faſhion of that country, Rte 
Let us not forget to obſerve in this place, that this 


Bonitace had been created biſhop of Mentz, by Carlo- 
man, brother to the uſurper Pepin, without the concur- 


rence of the Pope; nor had the court of Rome any 
influence or intervention at that time in the nominating, 
to biſhoprics in the kingdom of the French. Nothing 


can be a more convincing proof, that all laws, both ci- 


vil and eccleſiaſtical, are dictated by conveniency, main- 
tained by force, deſtroyed by want of power, and 
changed by time. The biſhops of Rome pretended to 
abſolute authority, but had it not. The popes, when 
under the yoke of the Lombard kings, would have 
made over all their eceleſiaſtical authority in France, to 
the firſt perſon of that nation, who would have delivered 

them from the yoke they groaned under in Ital. 
Pope Stephen ſtood in greater need of the aſſiſtance 
of Pepin, than this latter did of him, as appears plain- 
ly by the prieſt's imploring the protection of the warri- 
or. The new king cauſed hiniſelf to be again anointed 
by the b:ſhop of Rome, in the church of St. Denis in 
France. This fact appears ſomewhat ſingular; for it is 


not cuſtoniary to be crowned twice, when the firſt cere- | 


mony is thought to be ſufficient. It ſhould appear then, 

that in the opinion of the common people, there was 

| ſomething more ſacred and authentic in the perſon of a 
biſhop of Rome, than in that of a German biſhop ; _ 

that the monks of St. Denis, in whoſe church this fe- 

cond anointing was performed, affixed an idea of great- - 

et efficacy to the oil poured over the head of a Frank 


by 


eien re 

dy a Roman prelate, than to that poured by the hands 

of a miffionary of Mentz; and laſtly, that the ſucceffor | 
of St. Peter had a ſuperior power to any other, to make 

, EL aa 

Pepin was the firſt my anointed in France; and the | 


only one that ever was ſo by a Roman pontiff. Clovis Þ 
was neither crowned nor anointed king by biſhop Remi; 


adlnd he had reigned ſome years before he was baptized. 
Had he ever received the ſacted union, his ſucceſſors 


| ered unction inthe abbey-church of St. Denis. 


a phial called the holy ampulla. Perhaps the good pre- 


then 


would undoubtedly have kept up fo folemn a ceremony, 
which ſoon afterwards became neceſſary. No monarch 
| had been anointed before Pepin, who received the fa 


- . 


It was not till three hundred years after the reign of 
Clovis, that Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, declared 


ute thought by this ſtory to give a _— ſanRion to 
the right of anointing kings, which the Metropolitans 


n to exerciſe. This right, however, was eſ- | 


_ tabliſhed only by length of time, like all other cuſtoms; {| 


and theſe prelates did a conſiderable time afterwards 
| — this ceremony on all the kings from Philip I. to 
| Henry IV. who was crowned at Chartres, and anointed | 
with the Ampulla of St. Martin; the Leaguers being at 
that time in poſſeſſion of the Ampulla of St. Remi. 
Ĩt is true, theſe ceremonies add nothing to the right of 
| kings 1 but they ſeem to encreaſe the veneration of the | 
OUT 2 is not to be doubted that this ceremony of anoint- 
ing, as well as the cuſtom of carrying the kings of the 
Francs, Goths and Lombards, on a ſhield, came ori- 
ginally from Conſtantinople. The emperor Cantacuſenes 
tells us himſelf, that it was a practice from time imme- 


worial, for the emperors to be carried on a ſhield, 


upon the ſhoulders of the patriarch and principal of- 
| kicers of the empire; after which the emperor quitting 
his throne, went up to a deſk in the church, where the 


4 patriarch made the ſign of the croſs on his head, was - | 


_ -feather dipt in oil, which had been conſecrated for the 


- &@ vw @ 


biſhops. | 
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purpoſe. The crown was then placed on the head of 


the new Cæſar, by a chief officer of ſtate, or a prince 


of the Imperial —— The patriarch and people 


crying out, He is wort But at the anointing of the 
ſovereign of the weſt, the biſhop addreſſed himſelf to the 


people, ſaying. Will you accept this perſon for your 
* king?” And then the new monarch. made an oath to his 


peoP e, after having taken it in the firſt place to the | 
| See note, page 60.] All the events of theſe times 
were a continued chain of injuſtice, rapine and impoſture. 


An head-ſervant of Childeric III. king of France, depoſed 
- his maſter, and confined him in the convent of St. Bertin 
kept the fon of his ſovereign a priſoner in the convent 
of Normandy ; and a pope comes from Rome to ſanftify 
theſe rebellious proceedings. 


—- THE PAPAL POWER.. | 


1 Idem, page ARE Franks, a having conquered bo 


61, 62, 63. 1 the Gauls, were deſuons of ſub- 
duing Italy likewiſe ; the dominion of this 


country had always been the favourite object of all the 
barbarous nations, not that Italy was in itſelf a better 
country than Gaul, but it was at that time better culti- 
vated ;the towns and cities, which had been built, beau- 


tified, or enlarged by the Romans, where ſtill in a good 


condition; and the fruitfulneſs of Italy had always been 


a ſtrong temptation for a reſtleſs, poor, and warlike 


5 pa. If Pepin could have made the conqueſt of 
Lombardy, as Charlemagne did, he undoubtedly would 
bave done it; and if he did conclude a treaty with 
Aſtolphus, it was owing to the exigency of circumſtances, 
he not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne of 
France, which he had lately uſurped, having the dukes 
of Aquitaine and Gaſcony to contend with, whoſe rights 
to thoſe countries were much better than thoſe of Pepin, 
do the kingdom of France. How then could he have 


| beſtowed | 


= | there ? 


= A D D I T I 0 N 8 T 0 
bdeſtowed fo many lands on the popes, when be was I 
| forced to return back to * to * his — 9 


yp 


„ „ 5 2 
Obſerve 1 dieren degrees through which the 1 


IM pontifical power hae paſſed. The firſt biſhops of Rome [ 
_ were indigent and obſcure perfons, who preached the ©? 


| word to others as poor as themſelves in cells and ca- 
verns in Rome. In the ſpace of two centuries we find ©? 
them at the head of a conſiderable flock ; under Conſtan- 


_ tine they are rich and reſpected; they decome patriatcha 


of the weſt, they acquire immenſe poſſeſſions in lands 


and money, and at length grew to be powerful ſovereigns, F 


7 and thus have almoft all things deviated from their firſt. 


| origin. Were the ancient founders of the Roman, and. | 


__ Chiveſe empires, and that of the caliphs, to riſe again 


do life, they would behold their — killed * — 1 
8 2 2 „ - 


or CHARLE MAGNE. 


5 vel KE Puts great * of 8 
ch. viii.-ni. , 
ſucceſs ſanctifies injuſtice, and confers glory. His father 
Pepin, at his death, divided his dominions between his 
3 ſons Carloman and Charles. This will was ratified in 


an afſembly of the nation. Carloman had for his portion | 

Provence, Languedoc, Burgundy, Swiſſerland and Alface; | 
Charles had all the reſt for his ſhare. The two brothers 

always lived at variance with each other. Carloman _ 


died ſuddenly, leaving a widow and two children very 


is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs that 


young. Charles immediately ſeized upon their patri- 


mony, and their mother was obliged to fly with her 
children for refuge to the court of Deſiderius king of 
the Lombards, whom we call Dedier. This Dedier was 
a natural enemy to the Francs, and the father-in-law to 

Charlemagne had as great an Hatred to him, becauſe he 
feared bim. It is certain that Charlemagne had no 


greater ; 
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than other . 


Charles ſent Wan colonies of F. rancs to eule i in 4 6 
terricories he had conquered. We have no inſtance of 


no one ſovereign who thus eſtabliſhed colonies after the 


and ſtretch of deſpotic power, to am ch men to | quit the . 
place of their 1 „„ 5 


- Chap. ix. page ge 75 Defderivs. was obliged to e TY 
ehe fiſter-in-law of Charles and her childien into the 
pands of the conqueror. Hiſtory does not inform us, 

hether they were thut up in a cloiſter, as well as their LE 

protector, or if they were put to death. ; 


Id. page 78. and chap. xv. page DE ' was s the 
uſtom of the ſenate of Rome to write to the emperor, | 
br the exarch of Ravenna, when there was one, We 


* our father and paſtor.” The metropolitan of Ravenna 
ikewiſe came in tor his thare of the compliment. The 


aith. How different from the authority of the tiaca ! 
but where is that greatneſs which wy not be tence wor 5 
0 as low a — + * : 

Page Br, 82. 92.0 man, os ſhed DRY 4 
Dor bl 


nd was ſuſpected of inceſt, has, by the church of Rome, 8 
een ranked * the number of * * | 1 


MANNERS 


greater regard to the law of nature, and the ties of | blood, 1 


any prince thus tranſporting his fubje&s without their 
conſent. You may have obſerved great emigrations, but 


old Roman method. It is a ſtrong proof of the policy | Þ 


* humbly pray that you will order the conſecration of 


pope elect was obliged to pronounce two confeſſions of 


00d, robbed his ——_— of theic patrimony, 


4 ADDITIONS TO 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE 
Ti OF CHARLEMAGNE | 


ST Young barbarian, named Chram, Þ 
_ chap. x. xi. 1 makes war upon his own father 
ES: Clothar ius, regent of one part of Gaul. 
_ The father cauſes his fon to be burnt, together with all 

his friends and accomplices who had been made pri- 


bones. This happened inthe year 559. | 


Europe was for ſo many ages like a firayed and ti- ] 
_ Mmorous hind, devoured by hungry wolves and tygers in $ 


- tae midſt of a deſert. n - EE, 


| _ » Bithops had no ſhare in the government till the reign of 
Pipin or Pepin, father of Charles Marte), and grandfather 
do the other Pepin, who made himſelf king; neither had 
they a ſeat in the afſemblies of the French nation. They 
were all either Gauls or Italians, people conſidered as 
vaſſals; and tho” biſhop Remi, the ſame who baptiſed | 
Clovis, wrote to king Sicambrus the fanivus letter in 
which is the following expreſſion: ** Be ſure you do not 
take the upper hand of the biſhops, follow their 
„ © councils, for fo long as you act in concert with 
„ them, your adminiſtration will be ſmooth and eaſy :” 
| Nevertheleſs, neither Clovis nor his ſuccefſors made | 
the clergy one of the orders of the ſtate ; and indeed | 
_ the government was then altogether military, and Can- 
not be more aptly compared than to the ſtates of Al- 
iers and Tunis, which are governed by a chief and a 
_ _ TI PMI Tor a FLY 
Page 95.] But when the majordomos,. or mayors 
of this militia, inſenſibly uſurped the ſupreme power, | 
they endeavoured. to ſtrengthen their authority by the 
credit of the prelates and abbots, by calling them to 


the aſſemblies in the Champs de mai. 


According to the ancals of Metz, it was in the year 
692, that mayor Pepin, the firſt of the name, procured j 
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very negligently paſſed over by moſt hiſtorians, but 
which is very conſiderable, and deſerving of notice, as 
ic laid the firſt foundation of the temporal power of the 
biſhops and abbots in France and Germany. 


eee Yo 7 ep ONT 
O U aſk whether Charlemagne, his predeceſſors or 


was ſecured to them by right of inheritance in thoſe 
I times? It is certain that Charlemagne was deſpotic in 
fact, and conſequently that his kingdom was hereditary, 
2 ſeeing that he declared his ſon emperor in full aſſembly 
: of the ſtates of the nation. The right is rather more _ 
- WY doubtful than the fact. The rights of thoſe times had 
n e 
The inhabitants of the north and of Germany were 
of WW origiazlly a nat ion of hunters, and the Gauls, who were 
= conquered by the Romans, were either huſbandmen or 
burghers ; now a people who always went ready armed 
for the chace, would naturally get the better of, and 
ſubject a ſet of clowns and ſhepherds, who were al- 


eaſily of the quiet citizens, who dwelt in unarmed ſe- 


= 8 curity by their fire-fides. Thus the Tartars over-ran 
* Aſia, and the Goths marched to the very gates of 
th 8 Rome. All the hords of Tartars, Goths, Huns, Van- 
0 dals and Franks, were governed by chiefs. Theſe wan- 
de dering Chiefs were choſen by plurality of voices, and 
3 it could not be otherwiſe, for what right could a thief 
e ha ve to lord it over his fellow - robbers ? The moſt dex- 
Al. terous, bold and fortunate ſpoiler, muſt at length gain 

; the ſovereignty over thoſe who did not poſſeſs thoſe. 


qualifications, fo effectual to a life of rapine and plun- 
der, in as high a degree as himſelf. They all ſhared 


fiſted in all times among every tribe of conquerors. If 
we would have a — of the antiquity of this law, 
we need only turn to the ſtory of the Franc, who would 
not ſuffer Clovis to take a filver cup belonging to the 
church of Rheims from the booty, and who cut =» 
TY veel 


this prerogative for the clergy ; an æta which has os 


1 fucceffcrs, were deſpotic ? and if their kingdom 


ways employed in drudgery and labour; and ſtill more _ 


equally in the booty, and this was a law that had ſub- ; 


my Ro — — a 
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veſſel in pieces with his battle-ax, without the chief 


daring to oppoſe him. 
Clovis became deſpotic in proportion as is hoc 5 
| | powerful This is the uſual progreſs of human na- 
_ ture. It was the ſame wich Charlemagne; be was the 
ſon of an uſurper. The fon of the lawful prince was 
ſhaven and condemaed to ſay his bieviary in a cloiſter 
in Normandy ; Charlemagne was therefore , _ to 
| Obſerve the greateſt precautions before a nation o 
riors aſſembled in parliament. © We will ye io know,” 
gays he in one of his capitularies, that in conſidera- 
tion of our humility, and the readineſs with which 
„ we obſerve your advice, out of the ſeat of God; 
3 that ye, on your parts, take care to maintain the dig- 
_ ___ * nity which God hath beſtowed on us, in like man- 
ner as your anceſtors acted with regard to ours. 


His only anceſtor, however, was his father, who had 


uſurped the kingdom, and he himſelf had robbed his 
nephews of their birth-right. He flattered the great 


men while aſſembled in parliament; but that parlia- 


ment once diſſolved, woe to h i who dared to contra- 
hy dict his will. 


As to the ſucceſſion, it was 3 for the chief of 2 


A conquering people to endeavour to zain their ſuftrages, 


in favour of his own fon, to ſuccezd him. This cuſ- 
tom of couferring the ſucceſſion by election, became in 


time the moſt legal and inviolable of any, and till. con- 
tinues in force in the German empire ; and the right of 
election was deemed to belong fo peculiar ly to the con- 
quering people, that when Pepin uſurped. 4 


war- 
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che kingdom of the Francs, to whoſe king Vol. I. chap. 4 


_ of clefiice. and ſhews tÞat the conquering nation could 
chooſe from among the deſcendents of its chief, the per- | 
_ ton who wasmoſt agreeable toit, The pope does not | 


fay, . 


of the right | 


de had only been a domeſtic ſervant, pope vi. page 59% | 
Stephen II. who wes in the uſurper's inte | 
reſt, foibad the French, on pain of excommunication, } 

o elect for their king a deſcendent of any other race. 
This excommunication was indeed as ſtriking an exam- | 

ple of ſuperſtition, as Pepin's 2 was of bold - 
neſs; but this very ſuper ſtition is a proo 
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ſay, You ſhall not chooſe for your king any other than + 
the firſt-born of the houſe of Pepin, but You ſhall not 
chooſe a iy but one of his fanuly. 5 
Charlemagne ſays in one of his capitularies, © If of 
4 « one of the three princes, my ſons, there ſhould be 
„ born a male child, whom it ſhall pleaſe the nation to 
„call to the ſucceſſion after his father, I will that his 
H uncles do not oppoſe ſuch ſucceſſion.” It is evident 

WM by this title, and a multitude of others, that the French 
nation had, at leaſt in appearance, a right of election. 
This cuſtom was originally that of all nations: we find 
it eſtabliſhed among the Jews, the other Aſiatic nations, 
and the Romans. The firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet were 
elected; the ſultans of Egypt, and the firſt Miramolins 
held their power by no other tenure, and it is only by 
length of time that a kingdom becomes entirely here: 
ditary; valour, addreſs, and neceſſity, are the only 
ng ur OL El 


« OF RELIGION IN THE TIME OF © 
"0 Na SLEMASNE © © 
s, Vol. I. chap. HE books called Carolins were 
ſ- . xi. page 94. 1 written ina Latin tolerably pure, 
* Fred which ſhews that Charlemagne had ſuc- 
n- ceeded in reſtoring literature; but, at the ſame time, 

of WM they furniſh an inconteſtible proof that there were never 


YZ any theological diſputes cariied on without invectives 
on both fides. Ihe very title of theſe books is itſelf 
an invective. © In the name of our Lord and Saviour 


59. * Jeſus Chriſt, begins the book of the moſt illuſtrious 
and excellent prince Charles, &c. againſt the abſurd 

on, WF © and audacicus ſymbol held by the Greeks for the 

ce. a cdoration of images” The title of this book makes 
1 king Charles to have been its author, in the ſame manner 
TR 


as public edicts are iſſued under the name of the reigning 
prince, tho' he may have no hand in forming them. It 
is certain that all the ſubjects of Charlemagne looked 
upon the Grecks as idolaters. Id | 


in the clouds. 
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Id. page 97 The diſpute n the. | Hoty " 


| Ghott, which time and the erudition of the clergy at- 
terwards cleared up, was then in a ſtate of obſcurity. 
Several paſſages were quoted from the fathers, and par- 


ticularly from St. Gregory of Nice, where it is fad, 
that one of the three perſons is the cauſe, and the ? 
: One proceeds imme- 
_ ** diately from the firſt, and the other proceeds from 
* him alſo, but by the means of the Son, by which 
 ,* means the Son reſerves to himſelf the 3 
unity, without — the Holy Ghoſt from a re- 
lation to the Father.“ 5 
Theſe authorities did not at that time appear uf 
belen demonſtrative, and therefore pope Adrian II. 
That pontiff was ver 


other comes from the cau/e. 


did not come to a deciſion. 
_ ſenſible that one may be a ſound Chriſtian without _ 
- able to r theſe 8 myſteries. 


Id. page 99] In the firſt age of the church it was 


believed, that the world was Near its end. This belief 

was founded on a paſſage in St. Luke, where theſe Þ} 

words are put into the mouth of our Saviour; There MM 
hall be ſigns in the ſun and in the moon, and in tho 

|  *< ftars, and upon the earth; diſtreſs of nations, with #Z 

« perplexity ; ; the ſea and waves roaring ; ; mens hearts 


. failing them for fear of thoſe things which are coming 
on the earth; for the powers of heaven ſhall be ſha- 


ken, and then they ſhall ſee the Son of Man coming E 


jn a cloud, with power and great glory: and when 


"Im ye ſee theſe things come to paſs, know ye that the | 
"0 kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily, I ſay unte 


you, this — ſhall not paſs away till all be ful- 


5 0 filled.” 1 | 
Several pious — who took this prediction « as | 
| cording to the letter, which, ſay the commentators, re- 


gard Jernſalem only, thought that the world was on 
the point of being deſtroyed, and expected the ap- 
proach of the laſt day, when Jeſus Chriſt was to come 
Hence aroſe thoſe numberleſs i * 
— that were beheld i in | the heavens. 1 a 


property of 
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Id. page 100. One would imagine that the 
preciſe date of the eſtabliſhment of our church-rites 
thould be known, and yet we are quite in the dark 


uſe. We are ignorant of the true origin of baptiſm by 
aſperſion or ſprinkling, of auricular confeſſion, and of 
communicating with unleavened bread, and with bread 
only without wine; neither do we know who firſt gave 
the name of ſacrament to marriage, confirmation, and 
extreme unction, or the anointing perſons at the point 
of death. J 88 


Id. page 101.] Auricular confeſſion was not 
received fo late as the eighth and ninth centuries in the 
countries beyond the Loire, in Languedoc and the Alps. 
Alwin complains of this in his letters. The inhabitants 
of thoſe countries appear to have always had an incli- 
nation to abide by the cuſtoms of the primitive church, 
and to reject the tenets and cuſtoms which the church in 
its more flouriſhing ſtate judged convenient to adopt. 


3 1d. page 103.] The weakneis of the ſex was fome- 
James the cauſe that women ſtood more in awe of their 
confefſors than of their huſbands. Almoſt all thoſe who 
were confeſſors to queens availed themſelves of that 
private and ſacred empire they had over their peni- 
tents, to wriggle themſelves into ſtate-affairs ; and when 
once a monk had gotten the aſcendent over the mind 
of his ſovereign, the reſt of the fraternity took the ad- 


vantage of it, and many of them made uſe of the credit 


of the confeſſor to wreak revenge on their enemies, 


Id. page 105.] Idolatry, or the religion of image 
orſhippers, muſt certainly conſiſt in attributing a divine 
power and efficacy to images, or the repreſentation of 
lome particular perſon or thing, therefore this could not 
de the religion of the Scandinavians, becauſe they had 
either painter nor ſculptor aniongſt them, os 1 


concerning this period. We do not know, for inſtance, 
at what time the maſs, as now celebrated, firſt came into 


vol. 1. chap, _ 
page 27. 105, 109. 


church! 4 we find examples of theſe trials at Conſtan- 
tinople as late as the thirteenth cem:ury, and Pachemire 3 
daeclares he was an eye-witnels of it; it is probable, ? 
therefore, that the Latins received theſe oriental luper- I 
= Kitions from the Greeks. bs | — 


. vol I chap. XV. TT 
. Pate 120. | 
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of the PURGATIONS or TRIALS. 


0 U would know if theſe J 
cuſtoms were firſt eſtabluh 
ed by the Greek or the Latin 


81A TE or EUROPE 
Alter the Death of Lewis the Devonxaine. 


FT HE fate of the world PEI E 
depends on the intereſts of 4 


Lotharius lialy, Provence, Dauphiny, Languedoc, 


 Swifferland, Lorraine, Alſace and Flanders; and Lewis 
of Bavaria, or the Germanic, had Germany. S | 
It is from this epocha that the moſt learned hiſtorians 3 
begin to give the name of French to the Francs. From 


this time Germany may date her private, as well as 


public laws; and this was the origin of the hatred | 
between the Germans and the French. Each of the 
three brothers was diſturbed in the enjoyment of bis 


portion by eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and thoſe diviſions and 


bickerings which always ariſe between parties who have 


been compelled to make peace againſt their wills. 
Id. page 161.] In the midſt of theſe diſcords and 


difſentions, Charles the — the felt ſole king of 


F rance, 


1 5 5 piinces: a Frank and a Salian found- i 
> the TAPER of France. The ſon of Pepin, a mayor 
ot majordomo of the palace, held the empire of the 
Francs, which was ever divided by the quarrels of three 
brothers. Thele unnatural children, Lotharius, Lewis 
of Bavaria, and Charles the Bald, after ſpilling a deluge 3 
of blood at Fontenoy, at length diſmembered the em- 
pire of their father Charlemagne by the famous peace 
of Verdun, by which Charles the Bald had France; 


7 — 
2a 
- df 
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France, and Lewis of Bavaria, the firſt ſole king of 
Germany, called a council againſt Lotharius, and this 
Lotharius I. is emperor, though flripped of his domint- 
fo — 88 


Vol. I. chap. xvi. / HE invention of battering 


page 127. | rams to make a breach in 


Woalls, is of as ancient a date as walls 


themſelves, for mankind are as induſtrious to deſtroy as 
to raiſe up. And here I muſt beg leave to ſtep afide 


1 from my ſubje& for a moment to obſerve, that the 


Trojan horſe was abſolutely the very fame kind of en- 


4 | gine, to which was fixed an horſe's* head of braſs, in 
like manner as was afterwards that of a ram's. This 


we are told by Pauſanias in his deſcription of Greece. 


| Of SPAIN and the MOORS. 


Val. I. chap. xviii. f * O U have ſeen ſtates unfor- 


F tunate and badly governed; 

but Spain, whoſe portrait we muſt now exhibit, did, 
for a long time, ſuffer the moſt deplorable calamities. 
The Barbarians who over-ran the greateſt part of Europe 
in the beginning of the 5th century, laid waſte this 
country as well as they had done others: But how 
happened it that Spain, who defended herſelf ſo bravely 
againſt the incurſion of the Romans, fell ſo ſuddenly a 
prey to the Barbarians ? The reaſon was this: At the 
time ſhe was attacked by the Roman arms, ſhe abounded 
in patriots, but when once ſubjected by that republic, 
her people became ſlaves, ill treated by effeminate 
maſters, and ſhe ſoon fell a prey to the Suevi, the Goths, 


and the Vandals. After theſe latter came the Viſigoths, 


who now began to ſettle themſelves in Acquitain and 
Catalonia, while the Oſtrogoths were ſubverting the Ro- 
man empire in Italy. Theſe Oftrogoths and Viſigoths 
were, as we know, outwardly Chriſtians, but, not of 
the Roman church, nor that of the eaſtern emperors, 
who reigned at that time, but of the communion which 
Vol. XIII. eee ai 2 


Rs believed in 
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5 had been Jon received by the Greek church, and which E 
> Yoko. but without admitting his equality 
with the Father. The Spaniards, on the contrary, Þ 
were attached to the rites of the Roman church. Thus 
the conquerors and the conquered were of different 
faiths, which contributed to render the yoke of the lat- 
ter more heavy. The dioceſes were divided between 
| Arian and Athanaſian biſhops, as in Italy; a divißon 2 
which ſtill added to the ſuffering of the nation. The 1 
Viſigoth kings wanted to do the ſame in Spain, as we 
have ſeen done ſince in Italy by the Lombard king Lo- 
tharius, and which Conſtantine did at his accetſion to 3 

. the throne of the empire, that is, to unite by a liberty ? 
of conſcience people who were divided by | their Hat i 
lar tenets I 
5 | Lovegildus, king of: the Vi igoths, was to irous of 3 
6 uniting thoſe who were the advocates for conſubſtanti- 7 
ability, and thoſe who were againſt it. His ſon ow 4 
geld rebelled againſt bim. 'lhere was at that time a 
| Petty king of the Suevt who was in poſſeſſion of the 4 
dountry of Galicia, and ſome places 1 in its neighbour-. 3 
| Hood. The rebellious Hermigeld made an alliance with i 
this prince, and for a long "time carried on the war 3 
againſt his father. At length, after refuſing all invitati- } 
Ons to return to his duty, he was deteated and taken 
Priſoner in Cordova, where he was killed by one of his 
father's officers. The church of Rome has canonized 
him, regarding only that he fought for her religion, 
without conſidering that he made that religion a prevent 4 
for an unnatural rebellion againſt his father. : 
This memorable event happened in the year 584, 4 
and I relate it only as one of the many inſtances of the 1 
_ deplorable ſtate to which Spain was then reduced. 


The kingdom of the Viſigoths was not hereditary. 


The biſhops, who had then the ſame authority in Spain 
Which they acquired in France under the Cailovingian 3 

race, raiſed up and depoſed princes, and the leading 3 
men of the ſtate, at their pleaſure. This was another 
| ſource of continual diſturbances; for example, they ? 
elected the baſtard Liuva, to the prejudice of his bro- } 


thers born in lawful wedlock: and this Liuva having 


8 . 8 


beer y 
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3 they choſe this Witteric to ſucceed him. 


6 Id. page ed, ſoon fell to ruin. There were 


— 
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been aſſaſſinated by a Gothic captain, named Witteric, 
Wamba, one of the beſt of their kings, and of 
whom we have already ſpoken, - having fallen ſick, was 
clad in ſackcloth, and ſubmitted to do public penance 
by the advice of the prieſt, as the only method of ob- 
taining a cure: he received his cure, but afterwards | 
was declared incapable of exerciſing the kingly office, 
having done penance, and was ſhut up for ſeven days in 
a monaſtery, This precedent was quoted in France at 
the depoſition of Louis the Feeble. 
The firſt Gothic conquerors, who ſubjected Spain, 
did not ſuffer themſelves to be treated in this manner. 
They founded an empire which extended from Provence 
and Languedoc in Europe, to Ceuta and Tangiers in 
Alftica; but this empire being badly 2 
0 


140. and rebellions in Spain, that at length king Wili- 
Note. ka diſatmed his ſubjects, and diſmantled ſe- 
veral towns. In ſo doing he compelled them 


3 to obedience, but deprived himſelf of their aſſiſtance. _ 
In order to gain the clergy on his fide, he convoked an 


aſſembly of the nation, and made an edit, by which 
biſhops and prieſts were permitted 6 marry. 


Id. page 143 ] The conquerors of Xeres did not 
make an ill uſe of the ſucceſs of their arms. They 


q left the conquered the full enjoyment of their poſſeſſi- 


ons, laws, and worſhip, contenting themſelves with a 
tribute, and the honour of being maſters ; and not only 
the widow. of king Roderic eſpouſed young Abdalis ; 


but after her example the Moors and Spaniards fre- 
WF ucntly mingled bloods. The latter, who had been 


(crupulouſly attached to their religion, quitted it in 
great numbers, in order to take the title of Mofſarabi- 
ans, which ſignified half Arabians, inſtead of that of 
Viſigoths, which their nation till then had borne. This 


name Moſarabian had nothing in it mortifying to the 


anquiſhed, as the Arabians were the moſt gentle of all 
onquerors, and brought with them into Spain new arts 

nd ſciences. ER 3 Z 
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The title of Don i is an abridgment of Dominus, a ti. | 
tle which the Roman emperor Auguſtus thought to | 
«ambitious, becauſe it ſignited maſter. It was aſier- 
_ wards given to the Benedictine monks, then to the no- 
blemen of Spain, and laſtly to the king of that country. 
| The lords of fiefs then firſt began to aſſume the title of i 
. ricos hombres (i. e. rich men) rich ſignifying he who had 
great poſſetſion in land, the only wealth the Spaniard: I 
had at that time. The dignity of grandeee was not 

then known, and the title of great was not in uſe til: I 
three centuries afterwards, in the reign of Alphonſo, 2 
| tenth of the name, king of Caſtille, at "which time 
—— began to be | ina flouriſhing condition. a 


oF THE GREEK. EMPIRE. 


Vol I. 5 }ASILIUS, os 3 the empe- 
Chap. xix. D ror Michael the Young, is the ſame i 
Page 146. who was thought juſt when he hs the 

| 3 Photius. 3 
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Id. 147.] Did not the Switzers ſer fre to FEY 4 
- villages and hamlets, in order to remove into Lan- 
| guedoc, when Cæſar compelled them to return and till 
their grounds? And what were Pharamond and Clovis 
but barbarians who had tranſplanted . and 5 
6s not meet with a Czfar? — M 


0 F P H O TITUS, ce. ; 
Vol. I. rk Greek church accuſed vs of , 


- "Chap. 2m... refuſing to learn the catechiſm, Wi 
page 157, &C. that we might. not be Chriſtians. : 


AMONK whipped for the SAVING GRACE. | 


Idem, page IN the year 814 a Benedictine 3 | 
162. whoſe name was John Godeicald, | 
having raiſed ſome trifling conteſt con- 
cerning predeſiination and grace, the event proved how 
dangerou⸗ 


too 
ter- 
no- 
try. 


0 


had 
ds Þ 
not 
till 
lo, 
me 
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dangerous it is to meddle with theſe matters, and eſpe- 
cially to diſpute againſt a powerful antagoniſt. Ihe 
ſame monk, having taken certain expreſſions of St. Paul 
and St. Auguſtine in too literal a ſenſe, thought proper 
to preach up the abſolute and eternal predeſtination of a 
few ele, and a great number of damned. Hincmar, 


archbiſhop of Rheims, a man as violent in church 
matters, as in thoſe of ſtate, ſent for this monk, and _ 


told him that he was predeſtinated to be tried, con- 


demned, and whipped ; and accordingly he was excom- ; 


municated in one of the leffer councils, held in the 
year $50, and then ſtripped naked in the preſence = 
the emperor Charles the Bald, and flogged by monks 
from his ſhoulders to his legs. %% onge 
his trifling conteſt, in which both parties were 


equally in the wrong, has been but too much revived. 
u Holland you will find the ſynod of Dordrecht, which. 


conſiſted of perſons who favoured the doQtrine of Go- 


JF getcald, treating thoſe of Hincmar's ſe& there worſe 
© tho with a ſimple flogging. Again, in France, you 


will find the Jeſuits of Hincmar's party perſecuting to 
the utmeſt of their power the Janſeniſts, who were at- 
tached to the tenets of Godeſcald. Theſe diſputes 


will end only when the number of philoſophers ſhall 


ezceed that of teachers 


Vol. J. JF FOW could the emperor Otho, by 


chap. xxvi, 1 I an act, confirming one made before. 
p*ge 174. by Charlemagne, beſtow the ſovereignty 
of Rome, which Charlemagne himſelf 


never beſtowed ? How could he make a preſent of the 


duchy of Beneventum, of which he was not in poſſeſſi- 
on, and which at that time belonged to its own duke? 


| How could he give away Corſica and Sicily, when thoſe. 


iflands were occupied by the Saracens ? Either Otho 
muſt have been greatly deceived, or this act is ſpurious. 
Vol. I. chap. xxv. page 174.] The imprudence of 
John XII. in inviting tbe Germans to Rome, proved 
OO _ . — 1 


ADDITIONS TO 
the ſource of all thoſe troubles which Rome and d Italy 
| = . afterw ards — 1 IETFE 


orf oh 1. and In. and of ROME. 


vol 4” i E * E R was a pod the kak | 


. _ xxvit. 4 church held in a more contempri- 

bie ler at Conſtantinople than in theſe 
| unhappy times. Leutprandus, ambaſſador from the 
_ emperor Otho I. to the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, 
tells us that the inhabitants of Rome were not called 


Romans, but Lombards, throughout the Imperial city, 


and the biſhops of Rome were looked upon only as a 
ſchiſmatic banditti. St. Peter's having dwelt at Rome, 
was conſidered as an abſurd fable, founded wholly on 
an expretiion of that apoſtle in one of his epiltles, 


| where he ſays he had been at Babylon, which had 
been interpreted. to mean Rome. The Saxon emperors 
were ailo held in as low eſteem at LOOP” be- = 


ing looked upon as a ſet of barbarians. 


And yet the court of Conſtantinople irſelf was very 4 
little ſuperior to that of the German emperors; but 
there were mere trade, induſtry, and riches, in the 
SGteek empire than in the Latin, for every thing hat 


fallen to decay in the weſt fince the glorious days of 


_ Charlemagne. Brutality, debauchery, anarchy and 
poverty, prevailed in every ſtate, and ignorance ſeemed 
to lord it with univerſal ſway, and yet we do not hear 
of a greater number of miracles in theſe: days than in 
| ther times. Every age has had them, and it is only 

ſince the eſtabliſhing academies of arts and ſciences in 


Europe, and the people are become more enlightened, 


that we no longer meet with them; or if, by chance, 


ſome do now and then make their appearance, ſound 


natural philoſophy ſoon reduces them to their real 


5 value. 


HENRY 
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HENRY 1 of FRANCE, marrics a RUSSIAN 


* RI N C 58. 
_ 3 L Pg MN 7E do not know whethen that Rut. 
in six. page. 8 ſia, from which this princeſs 
i- 187. Th came, was Black, Red, or White Ruſ- 
ſe ſia; whether this princeſs was born a 
e Pazan, a Chriſtian, or a Greek; whether ſhe changed 5 
„ der religion when ſhe was marricd to the king of France; 
4 nor how in thoſe days, when all communication de- 
A tween the different nations and kingdoms of Europe 
a was ſo very rare, the king of France came acquainted 
6 with a princeſs of the country of the ancient _— 
1 ans; 3 nor 75 who propoſed this range | match. 0 
| of the STATE of FRANCE 


In the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


Lew, page | IN general, if we compare theſe two 
158. I centuries with the preſent one, hu- 

_ man nature will appear to have been then 
in its knw. in every thing that reſpected government, 
religion,, commerce, the arts and ſciences, od the 
rights of the people. 

It was in particular aſtoniſhing to behold the abject 
and ſcandalous ſtate of the church of Rome, and the 
power ſhe had over all minds in the midſt of her humi- 
HM liation; the crowd of different popes created by the. 


exorbits ny power when they became maſters ; and the 
great abule they made of that power. Silveiter II. 
who was the ſame Gerbert, who made 

| I. p 189. ſuch a noiſe on account of his learning in 
IG. the tenth century, and was even thought 
to be a magician, becauſe he had learned a little arith- 
metic and fome few elements of Geometry from an 
Arabian : This man, I ſay, who had been preceptor to 
Otho III. was driven from his archbiſhopric of Rheims, 
by king Robert, and afterwards created pope by Otho 
. is ill reputed to | have been a man of letters, and a 
. | Doo — j© 
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eninerors; the ſlaviſh condition of thoſe pontiffs; their 
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wite pope. And yet Adhemar Chabanois, kl cotem- L 
porary and admirer, tells us me following ſtory of him 4 


in his chronicle. _ 5 


Guy. viſcount of Limoges, a French nobleman. had 9 


fs: diſpute with Grimoad, biſhop of Angouleme, 


touching certain rights belonging to the abbey of Bran- 4 


tome. The biſhop excommunicates the viſcount; and 
this latter impriſons the biſhop. Such violent proceed- 


ings were but too common all over e. where force 4 


held the place of law. 


So great was the reverence ey to the ſee of Rome 


in thele times of general anarchy, that the biſhop (after 


| being releated from his confinement) and the viſcount 1 
both went from France, to plead their cauſe before 


pope dee et in full confiltory. When, who = | 
it! 


would believ 


not found means to make his eſcape. The outrages 


committed by this nobleman, in cauſing 4 biſhop to be , 


 hapriſoned who was not his ſubject; the penitence he 


expreſſed for the ſame ; his ſubmiſſion to the authority 
of the Rowan pontiff; and the ſentence equally abſurd 
and inhuman of the confiſtory, altogether form a moſt |} 
lively portrait of the charadter of thoſe brutal and unci- Ss 


vilzed times. 


The CONQUEST of ENGLAND by WILLIAM 


D of NORMANDY. 


| | 5 vol 1 8 HE monks tell us, that Edward 


uni. page 5 was the firſt king i in Europe who I 
203. had the gift of curing the king's evil. 


Hle had already reſtored fight to ſeven | 
or FER blind perſons ; when a poor woman who was | 
attacked with an obſtruction, applied to him for relief, 
and he cured her inſtantly by touching her, and making 
the ſign of the croſs ; fo that from a ſtate of barrenneſs, |} 
ſhe atterwards became the mother of children. The 
kings of England ever afterwards arrogated this healing 


power to e 3 ey did not | nip Er to 


| the viſcount was ſentenced to be 2 
drawn afunder y four horſes; which ſentence would 
molt certainly 1 been executed upon him, had he 


make 


E 1 8 « e 5 * * 2 LS 
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© | matter of ſhame, that William the Conqueror * 


Teigning code. 
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make the barren fruitful, or to reſtore fight to the blind "i 
but to touch for the king's evil, which they frequently 
did without curing them e More SN 


St. Lewis, king of France, as lord paramount over 


evil; and his ſucceſſors preſerved the fame right. W 
liam III. of England neglected it; and the time will 


come, when reafon having made a little more progreſs 


in France, will totally aboliſh this cuftom there. 


NWS ST 

Id. page 204] The cuſtom of keeping a number 
of concubines, authoriſed throughout all the eaſt, and 
by the Jewiſh law, was prohibited in the goſpel difpen- 


fation. * Nevertheleſs, general practice till gave a fane- 


tion to it; and ſo far was it from being conſidered as 2 


ly uſed to fign William the Baſtard. There is ſtill a 
letter of his extant, written to Allen, count cf Britta- 
ny, with this ſignature. Baſtards frequently ſhared in 


the inheritance left by their father; for in all countries, 


where men were not governed by fixed laws, it is cer- 
tain that the will of the prince would always be the - 


— 


Id. page 206. ] The old chronicles tell us, an eſquire 
8 rawed Taillefer or Cut-Iron, being at the head of the 
Norman army on horſeback, ſang forth the famous ſong 


of Roland, which was ſo long in the mouth of every 
Frenchman, and of which there is not the leaſt fragment 
remaining. This fame Taillefer, after ſinging this ſong, 
in which he was accompanied by all the army, clapped 
ſpurs to his-horſe, and rode into the midſt of the En- 
gitth forces, where he was preſently cut in pieces. 


„ 


Ibid.] Some writers term the crowning of William a 


free election; an act of authority of the parliament of 
England. It is indeed the authority of ſlaves, trained 
8 war, who grant their maſters the liberty of ſcourging 
—_— | 3 | | | 
William having received a conſecrated banner from 
the pope, when he — on his Engliſh expedition, 
„ „ in 
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in return now ſent his holineſs the banner of king - 
Told, who had been ſlain in the battle, and a ſmall ſhare # 
of the ſmall treaſure, which a king of England in thoſe * 
times could be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of. This was a 
conſiderable preſent however for pope Alexander II. 
who was till diſputing his ſee with Honorius II. and 
who, in conſequence of a long civil war in Rome, was 
teduced to a ſtate of indigence. Thus a Barbarian, the 
fon of a proſtitute, and the murderer of a lawful king, 
_ divides the ſpoils of that king with another barbarian ; 
for, take away the titles of duke of Normandy, king of 


ny England and pope, and we ſhall have only the action of 
{ a Norman thief, and a Lombard receiver; and to this, 1 
„„ fact, "Oy every kind of uſurpation de nen 


Of the STATE of EUROPE, 
* the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


Vol. 1 chap. HE Skew of Muſcovy were - 4 


xxxiii. page FM at that time called*czars or tſars, 
—_ or tchards ; nor did they aſſume this title 


till after they became maſters of thoſe. 1 
countries about Caſan, which belonged to certain Tſars. 


Tſar is a Sclavonith term, taken from the Perſian lan- 


guage ; and in the pens * — David i is called 
Tar David. 5 


Mi page 211. 1.1 Albert, 13 the Grams, made | 
a journey into Poland, purpoſely to root out their 
ſhocking cuſtoms; but it was a conſiderable time before 
hae could ſucceed. All the reſt of the nation lived af- 3 
ter a manner equally ſavage, the true ſtate of human : 
nature, before it had been changed by art. 


5 Of SPAIN, and of the MOORS. 
Vol L ha. E. are not told whether the Gia 3 


xxxiv. page wife Chimene & embraced the | 
213. Chriſtian religion. The Moors at that 
8 time paſſed for a people of great conſe- 


quence ; ; 
8 Or Ximena, | 


many, and of the firſt cruſade. 5 


A 


its head. 
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quence ; and an alliance with them was deemed an 


high honour. Ihe ſurname Rodriguez was Mooriſn; 
and it is from hence that the Spaniards were called 


 Maranas, 


5 Id. page 2 17.] It was from the middle to the latter end 


of the eleventh century, that the Cid rendered himſelf 8 


ſo famous in Europe. This was the golden age of chi- 
valry, but at the ſame time was the æta of the inſolent 
attempts of Gregory VII. of the misfortunes of Ge- 


or RELIGION and SUPERSTITION 


in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


Vol. I. chap. FFHOSE who were called Mani- 


Xxxv. page 1 Ccheans, and thoſe who were after- 


: 220, 221. wards named Albigenſes, Vaudois, Lol- 


lards, and who appeared fo often under 


different names, were remnants of the firſt Gauliſh 


Chriſtians, who were attached to ſeveral ancient cuſ- 


toms, which the church of Rome thought proper to 


alter afterwards ; as likewiſe to certain vague opinions, 


which that ſame church adopted in procefs of time; for 
example, theſe primitive Chriſtians knew nothing of 
 Image-worſhip : they had never been injoined auricular 
_ confeſſion. We muſt not ſuppoſe, that in the time of 
3 Clovis, or thoſe preceding his reign, the inhabitants ß 
the Alps were adepts in the dogma of tranſubſtantiation, 
q and ſuch like. In the eighth century, Claude, arch- 
| biſhop of Turin, adopted moſt of thoſe opinions which 
| at preſent conſtitute what is called the Proteſtant reli? 
gion, and pretended that they were thoſe of the pri- 
mitive church. There is almoſt always a ſmall flock 
| ſeparated from the principal one; and from the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, this ſmall flock was 
butchered or diſperſed, whenever it attempted to ſhew 


14. 
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14 page 223, 224 It is ident 17 Rata, 2 

«that the bread and wine do not undergo any change; 

and therefore they muſt be the ſame that they were 

at firſt:” and concludes with this quotation from St. 

£4 Auguſtin, «6 That the bread which is called the body, 
and the wine which is called the blood, are emblems, | 


«« becauſe the whole is a myſtery.” “ 


ln whatever manner Ratram himſelf, or others, mighe = 
underſtand this, they wrote againſt him. And much 
about the fame time another Benedictine monk, named 
Paſcaſius Rathbert, paſſed for the firſt perſon who had 
explained the general opinion in expreſs terms, by ſaying, 
phat the bread was the real body of our Lord, which | 
4. was brought forth by the Virgin; and the wine mixed 
with the water, the real blood which flowed from his 
| + fide, abſolutely, and not figuratively.” This diſpute 

gave riſe to the ſect of the Stercoriſts, or Stercoraniſts, 
who had the boldneſs to examine phyſically an object of 
faith; and pretended that the conſecrated elements muſt 
T8 undergo digeſtion, and be evacuated Ns" like com- 


mon alim-nts. 


, N * — 
r 
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As theſe controverſies ies were all carried on in NY = | 
N that the laity were in thoſe times wholly occupied 

in warlike affairs, they ſeldom took part in ſuch ſcho- RF 
laſtic diſputes ; and, by a happy conſequence, they pro-; M 
duced no miſchievous effects. The common people 
had in general a vague and obſcure idea of holy myſte- 
ries, and almoſt always received their articles of faith 
as they d'd their money, without — at the res to 


weigh or examine it. 


$$ $ 


DE page 225] It was after the controverſy and con- 
demnation of Berenger, that the church inſtituted te 
ceremony of elevating the hoſt ; and that the people, in 
baving the object of their adoration before their eyes, 
might no longer doubt of its reality, which had been fo 


warmly diſputed. But the term tranſubſtantiation was 


not annexed to this myſtery, ror adopted till the year 
1215, at the council of Lateran. 


The | 
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The opinion of Scotus, Ratram, and Perenger, was 
not intirely buried, but was preſerved by ſome of the 


5 ciergy, from whom it was tranſmitted to and received 


by the Vaudois, the Albigenſes, the followers of Hus, 

and the Proteſtants, as we ſhall fee hereafter. 
Lou may have obſerved, that in all the diſputes which 

have armed the Chriſtians againſt each other, fince the 


firſt riſe of their church, the ſee of Rome has always 1 


fided with that dectrine which tended the moſt to de- 
grade the human underſtanding, and obſcure the light 
of reaſon. I here ſpeak only as an hiſtorian; I ſet aſide 
the inſpiration and infallibility of the church, which 


wake no part of hiſtory. It is certain, that, in making 


marriage a ſacrament, they rendered conjugal fidelity a 
greater virtue, and adultety a more heinous crime; and 
| that, by inculcaiing the belief of the real preſence of 
God in the bread and wine which were taken into the 
ſtomach, they filled the mind of the communicants 


with a more reverential awe for the myſtery of the Eu- 
chariſt. What reverence was not due to thoſe, who 


could with a few words change a common aliment into 
2X the Divine Nature, and eſpecially for the chief of a 
religion that could operate ſuch a prodigy ? When hu- 
nan reaſon, left to itſelf, began to examine this myſtery, 


be object of former veneration became leſſened in the 


general efteem ; and the multiplicity of prieſts, by ren- 
dering this miracle too common, made it at length leſs 
— ov 
And here we muſt not forget the cuſtom, which be- 
gan to be introduced in the eleventh century, of buying 
off the punithments of the dead, by the alms and prayers 


of the living, and freeing heir fouls from purgatory, "i 


and the eſtabliſhing a ſolemn feſtival for this act of : 


117777. ͤ ͤ ̃ or a eo RR; 
l The opinion of a purgatory, as well as that of an 
hell, is of the moſt ancient date; but it is no-where ſo 
clearly expreſſed, as in the ſixth book of Virgils 
| ZEneid, in which we meet with moſt of the myſteries 
of the religion of the Gentiles, The paſſage I mean is 
the following: j ¾ ee og 


Ergo 
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F roo exercentur pants, 3 malorum | 
li 7a ex nen, &c. 


This notion was by degrees adopted and ſandified 1 by 


the profetſors of Chriſtianity ; and ſome carried it ſo far 
ns to believe that we might by prayer change the de- 
Crees of Providence, and obtain of God the immediate 
ſalvation of a foul condemned to undergo a temporary i 


puniſhment i in the next life. | 
Cardinal Peter Damien, the fame * Niles the 


| ſtory of king Robert's queen being delivered of a mon- 4 


ſter, tells us, that a pilgrim, in his return from a voyage 


to Jeruſalem, was caſt by a tempeſt on a deſert iſland, 
\_ __ where he found an old hermit, who told him, that the 

|  ifland was inhabited only by devils, and that the neigh- 
bourhood of his cottage was intirely covered with 
flames, into which the devils uſed to caſt. the ſouls of ? 


the dead; and that theſe ſame devils were inceſſantly 
crying and howling againſt St. Odilon, abbot of Cluni, 
Who was their mortal enemy, and whoſe prayers, they 


ſaid, with thoſe of his ents, robbed them of ſome foul 


almoſt every day. 


This relation being made to Odilon, be inſticuted the I 


| feftival of the dead (or fete des morts *) in his convent. 


| The principles of humanity and piety, which conſtitute 


the baſis of this inſtitution, may in ſome meaſure ſerve 
as an excule for the fable of the pilgrim. The church 


| ſoon adopted this ſolemnity, and made it an obligatory J 
one. Great indulgences were annexed to thoſe who of- 
fered up prayers for the dead; and if it had ſtopped } 


there, it would have been an act of devotion ; but it 
ſoon degenerated into an abuſe. Theſe indulgences 
were ſold at an extravagant price, and the mendicant 
friars in particular made people pay for taking the ſouls 
of their friends out of purgatory. Nothing was talked 


of but apparitions of deceaſed perfons, who complained F 


that their ſouls were ſuffering in purgatory, and requir- 
ing them to be releaſed, with denunciations of ſudden 


death, ; 


r feſtival is with us called All Soul's » Day, and is held 
on the ſecond of November. 


death, and eternal puniſhment, to thoſe who refuſed to 

erform this duty. In a word, fraud and extortion ſuc- _ 
ceeded to pious credulity ; and this was one of the rea- 
ſons which in procets of time loft the church of Rome ” 


7 | one half of Europe. RE 
2 Id. page 226. ] The reverence paid to the aſs, was in 
EEE 

A kefifcTIONS on the Eurenon HENRY V. 


Vol. I. chap. T ET us ſtop for an inſtant to con- 
36. page 227. L template the exhumated corpſe of 
..  _ _ that famous emperor Henry IV. a prince 
{till more unfortunate than Henry IV. king of France. Let 
us examine whence came ſuch repeated humiliations and 
misfortunes on the one hand; and on the other, fuch a 
bold exertion of power, ſo many ſhocking actions deemed 
holy, ſo many crowned heads made the victims of reli- 
gion, and we ſhall find, that the true cauſe of all theſe 
calamities and diſorders was in the common people, who 
are always the foremoſt to arm the hands of ſuperſtition. 
It was on account of the blackſmiths and butchers of 
SBermanp, that this emperor appeared bare- 
Id. page footed before the biſhop of Rome. It is the 
229. common people who, always ſlaves to ſuper- 
 fiition themſelves, are for having their ma- 
ſters loaded with the fame yoke. When once a prince 
luffers his ſubjects to be blinded by fanaticiſm, they will 
ſoon oblige him to appear as fanatic as theinſelves; and 
il he attempts to throw off the bondage which they are 
ſo fond of wearing, they will rebel againſt him. Though 
he may perhaps imagine, that the more weighty he 
makes the chains of religion (which ever ought to be 
light and gentle) the more ſubmiſlive his people will be, 
the event will ſhew him he has been miſtaken, and that 
his ſubjects will make uſe of thoſe very chains to bind 
him on his throne, and even to drag him from it. 


commemoration of that on which our Saviour made his 
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of FREDERIC BARBAROSSA. : 
- Bt 
Val 1 wap. HIS emperor promiſed that he I 
: 35 page 241. 1 would attempt nothing againſt the 
1 5 lite, the perſon, nor the honour of the 
popes, the cardinals, or the magiſtrates; and the pope, 
on his fide, took the ſame oath to the emperor and his 
' ..-_ officers. Such was at that time the ſtate of the weſtern 
part of Chriſtendom, that the two principal perſonages L - 
5 of this little portion of the world, one of whom boaſted 
huimſelf the Ficceſſor of the Calm, and the other of 
leſus Chriſt, were both obliged to take an oath to ck; 4 
other, that they would not be aſſaſſins during the time 
of the ceremony. A knight completely armed took this 4 
| _ — oath to pope. Adrian IV. in the emperor's name ; and 
| - the pontiff took his oath in the preſence of the knight. . 
| I he crowning or conſecrating of a pope, was at that 3 
ume attended with as extraordinary ceremonies, and 
which partook more of ſimplicity than barbariſm. The 
pontiff elect was ſeated on a cloſe- ſtool, called the Ster- A 
corarium, and afterwards on a marble chair, where 
they preſented him with the two keys; from thence ge 
was remoyed to a third chair, where he was preſented i 
with twelve coloured ſtones. All theſe cuſtoms have 
| been aboliſhed by time, by which they were firſt intro- 
duced. When the emperor Frederic had taken the 
above oath, the pope then went to meet him ſome miles 
| from Rome. a 
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18. page 246] The — * 1 to be 1 
maſters in Italy, and tnc Italians. were always deter- 
mined to ſupport their lit.erties. And moſt certainly 
they had a more natural right to that liberty, than wp 
| German could have to be their maſter. _ 

The Milaneſe ſet the example. The citizens be⸗ 
come ſoldiers, ſur prized a party of the emperor's troops 

near Lodi, and deieated them. Had they been ſeconded 
by the other citie:, Italy would have put on a new ace. 
5 But F rederic had time to recruit his * 


"Y > 


| Id. 
2 
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CCC 
Id. page 34] The election of a pope had been always 


attended with a civil war for upwards of two centuries. 


Which obliged the Liege Vlan to march againſt his Sove- 
teig, in the Service of bi Lord, 
7 HE emperor Frederic Barbarofſa 


1 abolithed this law in the year 
1158: A law which had been eſtabliſhed 


x1. page 245 


by cuſtom, and which that cuſtom Aill maintained in 
the empire, notwithſtanding all his care, whenever the 


great vaſſals were powerful enough to make war againſt 
their prince. It remained in full force in France, till 
the extinction of the huuſe of Burgundy. In England 
the feudal government ſoon gave place to the liberty of 
the ſubject; and in Spain ic ſubwicted to the ablolute 
ns BB . gn os 
In the beginning of the race of Hugues or Hugh, 
commonly ca led the Capetian race, from a nick-name 


given to that king, all the little vaſſals were in arms 


againſt the great; and the kings of France were fre- 
quently at war with the barons of the duchy of France. 
I he race of the ancient Daniſh pirates who reigned in 
Normandy and England, always countenanced theſe diſ- 
tentions ; on which account Lewis the Fat, found ſo 
much difficulty in reducing the fieur de Couci, the 
baron de Corbeil, the fieur de Montleri, and another 
ſieur of the village of Puiter, the lord of Baudouin and 
of Chateaufort ; and we find that he did not dare to 
condemn, or put to death theſe rebellious vaſſals. 
Things are greatly changed in France ſince that time. 
England, from the time of Henry I. was governed in 
the lame manner as France. In the reign of Stephen, 
lon to Henry J. they reckoned no leſs than one thouſand 
viteited caſtles or ſtrong ho'ds in England. The kings 
df France and England could do nothing then without 
Co or rn els Us the 
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the conſent and afliſtance of a number of barons ; and 


theſe times were, as WC have «fern, the Oy of anarCh; 4 


. and contuſion. 


bi ORCP beers l K WIA the Young, and 
. e r TABOO 


"TIO . Hl 8 Geer maden one of the great. 


page 256. eſt objects of the common law, Which 3 


hiſtorians ought. to have well underitood. 
| The marriage was diffolved at Beavjenci, by a council 
of bithops, on the idle pretext that Eleanor was ſecond 


_ coulin to Lewis; and moreover, the Gaſcon lords were 3 
oblized to make oath, that the married couple were 2 
within the decrees of conſanguinity, as if the truth of AY 


ſuch a relationship could not be known but by an oath. 


It is very certain that this marriage was null, according I 


to the ſuperſtitious laws cf tlofe times of ignorance. 


But if the marriage was null, the two daughters who 
were born of that marriage muſt have been baſtards ; i 
and yet they were both married afterwards as legitimate 3 
daughters of Lewis; and of conſequence the marriage 
| of their mother Eleanor was reputed valid, notwith- 

ſtaucling the deciſion of the council. The council then 


a "4 J 


7 
4 


did not pronounce this marriage null, but only declared e 


it to be diſſolved, and a divorce; and in the whole pro- 
ceedings the king never once accuſed his wife of adul- 


tery. Therefore it was in ſact a divorce in full council +4 


upon the moſt frivolous motive. 


It remains to know how, agreeable to the rules of the {A 
| Chriſtian religion, Eleanor and Lewis could again be 


: married to each other. St. Matthew and St. Luke de- 


dlare plainly, that a man cannot marry after having put Y 
away his former wife; nor can any man marry a woman 
Who has been fo put away by her huſband. This law 3 
vas delivered from the mouth of Chrift himſelf, and yet 

it has never been obſerved. What a ſource for excom- i 
munications, in'erdicts, commotions and wars; had the 

' Popes then intermeddled in ſuch an affair with which | 


they have ſince ſo frequently concerned themſelves ! 


1d. 


1 ox 
| [4. page 45 ] While Thomas Becket was in France, 
he excommunicated ſeveral of the lords of Henry's privy 


prince. It is true that I owe you reſpect as my king, 
but at the fame time I owe you chaſtiſement as my 
„ ſpiritual fon.” And in the ſame letter he threatens. 
t. bim with being changed into a beaſt like Nebuchad- 
h IMF near ; though there does not teem to have been any 
d. erat reſemblance between Hemty and the king of Ba- 
E4é˙0 d ĩ e 


c H HENRY. KING OF ENGLAND. 


of dem, PF HIS king made the conqueſt of Ire- 
page 261. 1 land, in tie year i172. [It was at that 

time a ſavage country, and had been ſubdued 
in part by the earl of Pen.b.oke, with only 12co men. 
This nobleman wanted to ſecute lis corqueſt: but the 
king being f.ronger than he, and being morcover fur- 


JJ iſ:d with a bull from the pope, eafily made bimſelf 
Walter of the whole ifland, Which ever afterwards re 
maincd under the Englith dominion ; though in a barren, 
poor and uſeleſs condition, till toward the end of the 
ighteenth century; when agriculture, manufactures, 
erts and ſciences, have been all carried to perfection 
here; fo that Ireland, though a conquered country, 18 
Pecome one of the moſt flourithing provinces in Europe. 


| JOHN LACKLAND. 


_ HO were the peers of France, that 
dage 265. Y paſſed ſentence of death on the king 

of England? They could not he the clergy, 
or they cannot aſſiſt on a trial upon lite and death. We 
re not told, that there was at that time in Paris a count 
df Toulouſe, a count of Flanders, or a duke of Bur- 
Jundy. The accuſed perſon was himſelf duke of Guy- 
ane and Normandy. The affembly of the peers was 
ompoſed of barons, holding immediately of the crown. 
his is a point of great importance which our hiſtorians 
h N oughit 


council; and wrote in the following manner to that 
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ought to have well examined, inſtead of amuſing che m- 
ſelves with drawing up armies in battle artay, or tiring 4 
our patience with relations of ſieges of caliles that no | 
i longer exiſt. . 8 15 = 


"LEW 18 vm. KING or ENGLAND. 


HIS King did not long keep pol 
1 ſeſlion of the Englith throne. The 
people of England, who had a liking to 
Henry, afterwards Henry III. obliged Lewis to rettore 


to that prince the crown which he had taken from his I 
father John. Thus Lewis was only made ule of by them 
as a ſcourge to chaſtiſe a monarch who had difplcaſed 


them. The pope's legate, who was then in London, 
dictated as maſter the 8 on which Lewis was to 


quit England; - and, after having excommunicated that 
prince, for prong to keep poltctlion of the chrone 


againſt his holineſs's decree, compelled him to do pe- C 


nance for the ſame, by kceping a tenth of two years of 4 
his revenue; his officers were taxed at a twentieth ; and. 


his chaplainz, who had come with him out of France, 4 


were obliged to go to Rome to aſk abſolution, which 
they did; and were ordered, as a puniſhment, to appear 
at tne door of the cathedral church at Paris, at the four 


great feaſts in the year, barefooted, and in their ſheets, 
with each a diſcipline in his hand, with which he was } 


to be flogzed by the canons. It is ſaid that they actually 


performed a part of this penance. 
This incredible tranſaction paſſed in the reign of a 2 
cour:geous and able king, Philip Auguttus, who fut- 


fered, without murmuring, this indignity to be put up- 


on his nation and his own ſon; fo that the victor of 


Bou vines could not be ſaid to have ended his Career with 4 


lor 
2 6 6 1 
Id. page 263] This f is the proper place te to nate wert 4 
a ſtrange tory, which has been told by all our hiſtorians, F 
and wich is as follows: Lewis VIII. being ill of a dan- 
gerou malady, bis phyſicians thought that there were 
no 0:cans leit to fave has life, but the uſe of women. | 
| = Accordingly | 4 


rince. 


cure. However, Father Daniel will have it, that Lewis 
made a truly noble end, by reſiſting his paſſions, ard 
fighting againſt the heretics. It is true, that, a little 
before his death, he went to Languedoc, to take poſ- 
eon of part of the cauntry of Toulouſe, which young 


name, had ſold to bim. But can it be ſaid, that buying 
derſtanding, when he reads hiſtory, will find little elſe 
to do than to refute the errors with which i it abounds. 


oF FREDERICUIL 


Ali ** E; 


entitled De 1ribus Impoltoribus (of the three impoſtors.) 
| never yet Ven found. 


P ln the Thicteenth Century, 
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Accuediagly a young girl was conveyed into he bed to ; 
him ; but the king, who choſe rather to die than ſtain 
his ſoul with a mortal fin, ſent the damfel away. Father 
RF Danicl has cauſed a copper-plate of this memorable ex= 
ploit to be prefixed to the life of Lewis VIII. in his hiſ- 
"HF tory of F rance, as the moſt * action of this 


- This fable has bo hiees applied to front . = 
e and is like all the other tales of this kind, the pure ef- 
0 "F f<& of the ignorance of the times. But at preſent we 
© MF ſhould certainly know, that the ute of women is by no 
means a cure for ſickneſs; and moreover, if Lewis 
VIII. could not have recovered by any other means, 
there was Blanche his queen, the handſomeſt woman 
of her time, who was very able to have performed this 


Amauri, count of Montfort, fon to the uſurper of that 


a country of a perſon, who had no right to that coun- 
try, was fighting for the faith ? A perſon of found un- 


Val. I. chap. © was upoon a letter of pope Gre- | 
gory IX. that it was believed in tho'e 
times “, that there really: was a book 
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kli. page 16, &C. 


oF PALESTINE. 


Val. Il. chas.. Uwe country to 10 fouthward 
85 li. page 7 4 of the Mediterranean and of 


Egypt, from Eſongeber to the Red 


=O ls nothing but a collection of ſandy deſarts, or hi- 
dieeous mountains. Theſe rocks and fands, which are 
now inhabited by a ſet of Arabian freebooters, made 
the ancient country of the Jews. They afterwards 
extended themſelves a little northward into Arabia 
Peta. The ſmall country of Jericho, which they 
invaded, was one of the belt they poſſeſſed ; the ſoil of 


Jerufalem being much more dry and parched, and not 


Porain and Cades-Borne. = | 
St. Jerome, who lived fo long in "Bethiokem, ac- 
knowledges, that they were troubled with continual 


| droughts in that barren, rocky, and ſandy country, 


where it ſeldom or never rains, and where there are no 


oF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


Val II. chap. A Sins bad never be- 


from one part of the world to ano- 


ther, ſet on foot by religious enthuſiaſm. This epide- 
mic madneſs now made its appearance for the firſt time, 
in 


having the advantage of being ſituated on a river. 
There is very little paſture in this country, ſo that the 
inhabitants, not being able to find food for horſes, are 

_ obliged to make uſe of aſſes as their only beaſts of car- 
| Triage. Their oxen are very poor, but ſheep thrive a 
little better; they have olive-trees in ſome places, 

_ which produce tolerable fruit. There are likewiſe ſome 
palm- trees here and there; and this country, which the 

| Jews made habitable after infinite pains and labour, was 
to them a paradiſe, in compariſon with the deſerts of 


: . ſprings or fountains ; the want of which, the natives 1 
de obliged to fupply * vaſt ag at a progeny = 
expence. | 


held an inſtance of emigrations, © | 
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mankind had not been afflicted. 


ec lordſhip, where were afſembled all the brave lords 


. 6 them; but not one of them W fight with me. 


1 TAKING or JERUSALEM, 


BY em, Een writes, that at the wh 
f of Jeruſalem in 1099, the conqueror 


| f page 26. 


b the Turks; and ſetting fire to it, every ſoul periſh- 


ed in the flames. This action may be credited after the 


horrible cruelties they exerciſed upon this n. peo· ; 
ie in their march. N 


 CRUSADES after the TAKING of JERUSALEM. 
1 Vol. II. chap. 'N the year 1148, Lewis the Young, 


of Antioch! s troops, took hiz wife away privately from 
1 that city, and went wich her to Jeruſaſem; by which 


Kes; and at length, three thouſand of the French de- 


heuiſelves from ſtarving. 


71 
in order that there might be no N with which 


1d. page 22.] A certain French count, Nevin had the - 
inſolence to ſeat himſelf by the fide of the emperor 
Alexis Commenes, and being aſked by that prince's or- 
der, who he was, made this anſwer. © I amdeſcended 
« of a right noble family. When in my own country, 
„] went every day to the church, which is in my own 


„% who had vowed to fight duels, and who prayed to 
jeſus Chriſt and the ho y Virgin, to be fauourable to 


3 | thut up all the Jews found in the place, 
: withih the rare oh a which had been granted them 
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Aulv. page 21— whether he thought himſelf in 
4 danger from the Turks, or the prince 


= IE had at leaſt the ſatisfaction of fulfilling the vow he 
* bad made, and of telling St. Bernard, 
Id. page 35- that he had ſeen Bethlehem and Naza- 
 _reth. But during this journey, the 
ew troops he had left were beaten and diſperſed on all 


erted in a body, and turned Mahometans to keep | 


oF 


a 
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- VL demanded an hundred thouſand marks of ſilver, for 
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Iqdem, 98 H E Chriſtians were yet“ in poſſefſivn RB 
1 of jerufalem, and diſputing with the 
: Turks and Tartars ſome territories in Syria. “ 
While Europe was toin in pieces by this holy war, 
| while Andronicus Manuel aſcended the tottering throne 
of Conſtantinople, by the murder of his nephew, and 
while Frederic Barbaroſſa and the popes kept all Italy 
in arms, nature produced one of thoſe tremendous ac- 
cCidents, which thould make mankind enter into them 
| ſelves, and reflect upon their own nothingneſs ; an 
earthquake more violent and extenſive than that in 1755, 
tuined moſt of the cities in Syria; and alſo this petty MW 
kingdom of Jeruſalem. The earth opened in an hun- 
dred different places, and ſwallowed up men and beaſts. 
The Turks were told by their prieſts, that it was a 
judgment of God upon the Chriſtians ; and the Chriſ- ; 
tians were taught to believe, that God declared himſelf 
ia this manner againſt the Turks; and both parties“ 
continued to butcher each other on the ruins of BY 


 Idem, page 42.] It is ſaid that the emperor Henry 


the ranſom of Richard, king of England; but an 
hundred thouſand marks would, according to the pre-. 
ſent value of money, make five millions of livres, a ſum | 
which England in thoſe days was not able to furniſh: | 
it was more likely an hundred thouſand Marques or 
Marcas, that is, about an hundred thouſand of out 
preſent crowns. 5 EO i owl 


Id. page 43-] The Chriſtians who followed Bald- 
win count of Flanders directed their Cruſade againſt the lb 
chief of the Chriſtian religion f. "0" © | 


. 
0 
o 


of 


+ Pope Innocent III. 
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or rur raxixG or 
WO CONSTANTINOPLE. | 

Y 14cm, page 1 empire of Conſtantinople, wlich 


$6; „ had ſtill the title of the Roman 
| empire, was (till in poſſeſſion of all Greece, 


of the court. The emperor Manuel, in the 12th cen- 
tury, had a long diipute with his bithops on the words, 


n the Archipelago and Epirus, and its dominion in Europe 
aly | 1 | . */ 5 
extended as far as Belgrade and Walachia. It diſputed 
na JW thc remains of Aſia Minor againſt the Arabians, the 
* = !urks, and the Crufades, and the arts and ſciences were 
n conſtantly cultivated in the capital of the empire. It 

55% had an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of hiſtorians, till the 
ti) B time that Mahomet II. made himſelf mafter of it. "Theſe 
. = hiſtorians were either emperors, princes, or ſtateſmen, 

5 BY but were not therefore better writers. They talk whol- 
15 = |; of religion, diſguiſe facts, and aim only at a flow of 
k i words, and preferve nothing of the ancient Greek ſtile 
EY but its loquacity. Controverſy was the favourite tudy _ 
of = 


My Father is greater than I,” while he was threatened 
by the Cruſaders and the Turks. There was a Greek 
cCatechiſm which anathematized, in the ſevereſt manner, 


or that well known verſe in the Alcoran, which ſays, 
5 that God is an infinite Being, who has neither begot 
"I nor has been begotten of any one.” Manuel was for 
b. ; having this anathema taken out of the catechiſm. Thele 
; _ diſputes fignalized and enfeebled his reign ; but obſerve 
- how cautiouſly Manuel ated with regard to the Muſſul- 


mans in this diſpute. He was not willing that the Greek 
catechiſin ſhould offer ſo great an inſuit to a victorious 
people, who acknowledged only one incommunicable 
God, and were greatly offended at our doctrine of the 
Alexis Manucl, the ſon of this emperor, who had 

married a daughter of Lewis the Young, king of France, 
was dethroned by Andronicus, one of his own relations. 
This Andronicus was himſelf afterwards depoſed by an 
officer of his palace, named Iſaac Angelus, dragged 
= > SEAT through 
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5 e Kong the ſtreets of the capital, had one of bis. ear: 
cut otf, his eyes put out, and afterwards boiling watc1 
poured over bis body, till he — in the molt diead. 
ful agonies. 
Iſaac Angelus, who puniſhed : an alla with fo much 


barbarity, was himſelf ſtripped of the crown by his 
don brother, Alexis Angelus, who ordered his eyes to 


| be put out. This Alexis Angelus took the name of 


| Comnenes, though no ways related to the imperial ſa- 


mily of that name. -It was this emperor who was the 


cuauſe of the taking of Conftantinople by the Cruſaders, 


Ih be fon of Ifaac Angelus ' ſolicited the aſſiſtance of 
the Pope and the Veneiians againſt his cruel uncle ; 


and in order to ſecure them in his favour, he renounced 


the reli ion of the Greek church, and embraced that 
of the Latin. The Venetians, and ſome of the princes 


of the Cruſades, ſuch as Baldwin count of Flanders, 3 


and Boniface, marquis of Montſerrat, granted him their 
dangerous aſſiſtance. Such auxiliaries were equally 


"  bateful to all parties. They encamped with their forces 


"0 the gates of the city, which was ſtill in the 


eateſt confuſion and tumulr. Young Alexis, who was 
| hated by the Greeks for having introduced the Latins, 
in a ſhort time fell a victim to a new faction. One of [| 
his relations, named Mimiflas, ſtrangled him with his 
own hands, and ſeized on the red fſandalz, which were s 


> yur of the inſignia of the imperial dignity. 


| 141 The French acer and ſoldiers 1 
with ſome ladies in the ſanctuary of the church of 
St. Sophia, while one of the proſtitutes, who follow- 
ed Baldwin's army, feated herſelf on the patriarch's 


_ throne, and from thence entertained the N v. wh 
| W ty ſuitable to her — 


Of 
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| | OF ST. FRANCIS D*ASSISE. © 


' Id. page 52: UC is the fate of enthuſiaſm, 
Fe 8 that St. Francis not being able to 
' FE compaſs bis deſign of burning himſelf alive, and con- 
FT verting the Sultan, was reſolved to try the ſame frolic 
; once more in Morocco; he accordingly took ſhipping for 
pain, but baving fallen ill by the way, he prevailed _ 
on friar Giles, and four other of his companions, to 


F promiſe to go and convert the people of Morocco. Friar 
Giles and the four monks ſet fail for Tetuan, got ſafe 
to Morocco, and preached in Italian out of a cart. The 
2 Miramolin taking compaſſion on their folly, ſent them 
back again to Spain. They returned a ſecond time, 
and he tent them back as before. They came again a 
third time, and then the emperor, incenſed at their in- 
ſelence, cauſed ſentence of death to be paſſed on them 
by his divan, and with his own hand ſtruck off their 
heads. By a cuſtom equally ſuperſtitious and barbarous, 

the emperors of Morocco are the chief executioners in 
their own dominions. The Miramolins pretend to be 
= cetcended from Mahomet. The firſt perſons, who were 
ſentenced to die after the erection of their empire, re- 
gueſted, as a favour, to die by the hands of the emperor, 
thinking thereby to receive a full expiation of all their 
ins; ſince which time this horrible cuſtom has been ſo 
well kept up, that Muley Iſhmael, the laſt emperor, 
during his long reign, put to death no leſs than 10,000 
perſons. J)) 
The death of the five companions of Francis d' Aſſiſe 

ss ſtill celebrated annually at Coimbra, by a proceſſion 
as ſingular as their adventure. It is pretended, that the 
bodies of theſe Franciſcans came back to Europe after 
heir execution, and ſtopped at Coimbra, in the church 
of the Holy Croſs. Every year, on the eve of the 
arival of theſe martyrs, the young men and women of 
the place go in proceſſion from the church of the 
Holy Croſs, to that of the Franciſcans. The young 
men and boys have nothing on them but a pair of draw- 
8 eee 
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ets, which do not fall lower than the upper part of 
their thighs, and the women and girls wear an under- 
petticoat full 2s ſhort. The proceſſion has a conji- 


derable diſtance to march, and uy ſtop ſeveral time 
| tg the way. | 


or SAINT LEWIS. 


| N vol U. aw alvi. T HE Sessel part of the 3 t 
page 49. ſhips of burthen, in Which 
the troops of St. 1 were tranſported, were built in 


king of France could not fit out ſuch an armament in 


theſe days, by reaſon that timber of all kinds is beyond 


_ compariſon dearer, all the concomitant expences greater 


8 
b 
the ports of France. They were 1800 in number, A 1 
| 
in proportion, and the artillery which is now uled, 


and becomes a neceſſary part of the equipment, iti! 


enhances the — and e of — out fo 
P po | 1 


oF GENGI1S- CAN. 


A Vol. n. chap. 585 - H E Chineſe NEE wha 
: * has written the conqueti 
of Gengis-Can, and whoſe work 


has been matlab father Gaubel, aſſures us, that 


the Tartars had not the leaſt knowledge of the arti of 
_ writing; this art was wholly unknown to all the 
ople between the province of Archangel and the 
Great Wall; as likewiſe to the Celtes, the Bretons, the 
| Germans, the Scandinavians, and all the natives of 
Africa on the other fide of mount Atlas. The uſe of 
tranſmitting to poſtetity the ſeveral articulations of 
ſpeech, and the ideas of the mind, was one of the great 
refinements of fociety, improved and known only to 
ſome nations more highly civilized than others, and was 
never univerſally known even among thoſe nations. 
The Tartars delivered their laws by oral tradition, 
tem. had no ſymbols to n the . oi 
them. 


The 
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The Greeks, and before them the Aſiatics, were fre- 
| quently accuſtomed to give the name of Sons of God 
to their defenders or legiſlators, and even to ſucceſsful 
or victorious robbers. In all the ages of ignorance 
divine honours were laviſhly paid to whoever inſtruQ- 
| ed, ſcrved, or oppreſſed the reft of mankind. 


The monks, who travelled thro' Tartary, in the thir- 


r7e teenth century, tell us, that Gengis-Can and his ſons 
ici governed their Tartars with abſolute ſway ; but can it 
in be ſuppoſed, that armed conquerors, who, in conjunction 
A WT with their chief went in ſearch of plunder, to be equally 
1 ſhared between them; men, by nature robuſt, free, 
ad and uſed to a wandering life, making the ſnow their 
ter bed in winter, and the dewy fields their couch in 
, ſummer, would ſuffer themſelves to be treated like 
101 beaſts of burthen by their leaders 23 This was far from . 15 
being the diſpoſition of the people of the north. The 


Alands, the Huns, the Gepidæ, the Turks, the Goths, 
and the Francs, were the companions not the ſlaves of 
their barbarovs chiefs, Deſpotic power is the work of 
time, and the reſult of a long combat between the 
ſpirit of ruling and the ſpirit of independence. A chief 
has always more ways of oppreſſing his companion s tan 
ay of reſiſting, and at length money makes him their 
matter, | „ „„ 2 = 

The monk Planus Carpinus, who was ſent in WI = 
by Pope Innocent IV. to Caracerum, at that time the 
capital of Tartary, and who was preſent at the inaugu- 
ration of the great, Khan Octai, tells us, that the prin- 
cipal Tartars made their khan fit down upon a piece 
ef coarſe beaver's ſkin, and addreſſed him thus: Ho- 
nour the great, be juſt and merciful to every one, 

_ *. otherwiſe thou ſhalt be fo wretched that thou thalt 
not be worth the ſkin upon which thou now fitteſt,” “ 

This was not the ſpeech of flaviſh courtier. 


If we compare the vaſt and ſudden depredations of 
 Gengis-Can and his followers, with the tranſaQions of 
our days, we ſhall find a ſurpriſing difference between 
Ro TT CCC them. 
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them. Our generals, who underſtand the art of u. 4 
incomparably better than Gengis or his ſons, or than 


many of the other conquerors of ancient times, aide 


with armies, a ſunple detachment of which, with a 
few cannon, would have put to rout all theſe numeron; 
| herds of Huns, Alands, and Scythians, can with difh- 
: 2 take a few towns in the moſt ſucceſsful expedisi- 

: the reaſon is, that in thoſe day: there was no art 


ES * war ; ſtrength alone decided the fate of the world. 0 
Gengis and his ſons, elevated with the rapid ſucce's I 


5 of their arms, thought that they ſhould be able to con- 


[ 5 quer the whole habitable gl oe With this view Coblai- 


Can, after having made imſelf maſter of China, ſent 
an army of 100,000 men, on board of a thouſand veſſels 


_ called junks, to make the conqueſt of Japan, and ano 
ther ſon of Gengis, named Baton Shah, penetrated as 


far as the frontiers of Italy. Pope Celeſtine IV. ſent 
tour monks to him in the quality of ambaſſadors, the 
only ſet of people who would have accepted ſuch a 
- commiſſion. Father Aſſelin ſays, that he could only be 
admitted ta ſpeak to one of the Tartarian captains, who 
cave him the following letter for his holineſs : 


If thou wouldſt continue on the face of the earth, 


„ come and do homage to us. If thou obeyeſt not, 
e know what will be the conſequence Send new 


«6 deputies to us, to iaform us whether thou wilt be 


- 0 our vaſſal or our enemy,” 


Iz 


| The race of Gengis- Can continued a long time in 
5 China, under the name of Iven. It is to be believed, 
that the ſcience of aſtronomy, for which the Chineſe 


were fo famous, fe! greatly to decay during theſe revo - 


lutions; for after theſe times we find none but Maho- 
metan aſtronomers in China, and” they had almoſt al- 
ways the care of regulating the calendar, til} the arri- 


val of the Jeſuits in that empire. This is perhaps one 


freaſon of the niediocrity of the Chinefe in this re- 
= ſpect. | on 
| his is the whole of what is neceſſary "Eo us to has - 
« concerning the Tartars in thefe diſtant ages. Here we 


meet with no civil nor canon law; no diviſion between 
5 the 


me throne, the altar, the courts of juſtice ; no eouncil, 
» univerſities, nor any of thoſe inſtitutions Which have 


7 improved or over-loaded ſociety among us. The Tar- ö 

1 tars left their deſerts about the year 1212, and in the 

A year 1236 had conquered one half of the hemiſphere. 
„or MAINF ROY, or MANFRE DDO, 

. Vol. II. AA E emperor Conrad IV. was accuſ- 
„cap. xz. I ed of having poiſoned his ſon Henry. 
page 73. You will find that in all ages the ſuſpicion _ 
. = of poiſoning was always more common than 

| TT FF oo 

| The homage, paid to the court of Rome for the _ 


= kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, was one ſource of the 
calamities which beſel thofe provinces, and the imperial 
| houſes of Suabia, and of Anjou, which latter, after 
having ſtripped the lawful heirs of their right, periſhed 
itſelf in a miſerable manner. This homage was at firſt 
nothing more than a pious and artful ceremony introdu- 
ced by the Norman conquerors, who, after the example 
of many other princes, put their dominions under the 
protection of the church, in order to ſtop, if poſſible, _ 
by the dread of excommuntcation, the proceedings of 
thoſe, who wanted to take from them what they had 
uſurped. The Popes ſoon converted this oblation into 
an homage, and though not maſters in Rome, they were 
lords pacamount of the Two Sicllies. Cr 
The emperor Frederic II. when he died, left Naples 
and Sicily 'in the moſt flouriſhing condition, and left 
behind him, as monaments of his reign, wiſe laws pro- 
perly enforced, new cities built, the capital beautified, 
and the arts and ſciences in high eſteem. The king- 
doin was to have devolved to the emperor Conrad, his 
fon. We do not know whether Manfreddo or Manfred, 
as we call him, was the lawful ſon or baſtard of Frede- 
ric; but the emperor ſeems to have conſidered him in 
1 „ e 
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| the former light in his will, by which he gave him Ta- 


kent um and ſeveral other principalities in ſovereignty, 
_ appoints him regent of the kingdom during the ablence 
_ of Conrad, and declares him his ſucceſſor in caſe of 


the death of Conrad, and his fon Henry, without iſſue. 


So far every thing appeared well ſettled on a peaccable 
footing ; but the Italians never yielded à voluntary 
_ obedience to any prince of German extraction. The 


Popes hated the houſe of Suabia, and wanted to drive 


them out of Italy, and the factions of the Guelphs 


and Gibelines ſtill continued as Arong as ever all over 


——_. 


3 famous Pope Innocent II. who had depoſed the 
| emperor Frederic II. at Lyons, that is to ſay, who 
| had the inſolence to declare him incapable of reigning, 


= did not fail on this occaſion to aſſert, that the children 


ot an excommunicated pagan could not ſucceed to the 
ww 5 Oo; ¼ o 
1 lanocent then quitted Lyons, to haſten to 
the frontiers of Naples, in order to exhort the 
barons not to yield obedience to Manfred, This 
pontiff tought only with the arms of opinion; 
and you have (cen what dangerous weapons theſe were. 
|  Mautred did not dare to truſt the barons, who were all 
dae votces, factious, and declared enemies to the houſe 
of Suabia. I here were ſtill ſome Saracens remaining 
in Apulia. His father, the emperor Frederic II. had 
always kept a guard compoſed of theſe Mahometans ; _ 
the city ef Lucera, or Nocera, was full of them, inſo- 
much that it got the ſirname of Lucera di Pagani, or the 
city of infidel:, tho' the Mahometans were far from 
_ deſerving this title which the Italians gave them. No 
people in the world ever had leſs of 4 — is called pa- 
ganiſm in their belief, or were more ſtrongly attached 
to the worthip of one pure God; but the term infidel, 
or pagan, had rendered Frederic II. odious, on account 
of the number of Arabians he employed in his armies, 


and made Manfred ſtill more ſo. Nevertheleſs this latter, 


with the aſſiſtance of his Mahometans, quelled the re- 
volt, and kept the whole kingdom in awe, the city of 


Naples 
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Naples excepted, who acknowledged Innocent as its 
only maſter. This pontiff pretended, that the TWO 
Sicilies had devolved to him, and were become his 
property in virtue of the words he pronounced when 
de depoſed Frederic II. and his family, at the council 
of Lyons. The emperor Conrad arrives in perſon to 
defend his inheritance. He takes the city of Naples; 
the pope flies to Genoa, his native country, where he 
contents himſelf with offering the kingdom to prince 
Richard, brother of Henry III. king of England, a 
_ prince who was not in a condition to fit out a ſingle veſſel, 
and who thanked his holineſs for his dangerous preſent, 
.- without accepting it. %% 
The unavoidable diſſenſions between Conrad, a Ger- 
man king, and Manfred, an Italian, did the court of 
Rome more ſervice than either the politics or the ana- 
themas of the pope. Conrad died, and it was pretend- 
ea, as I have obſerved, that he was poiſoned. The 
papal ſee gave credit to the report. Conrad left the 
crown of Naples to an infant of only ſeven years of 
gage. This was the unfortunate Conradine, whom we 
hall ſee come to a tragical end. Conradine was in 
_ Germany; Manfred was ambitious : he cauſed a report 
io be ſpread, that the young king was dead, and made 
the people take an oath to him as regent, in caſe Con- 
_  radine was alive, and as king if he was dead. Innocent 
had always on his fide in the kingdom the ſaction of the 
Guelphs, the ſworn enemies of the imperial race, and 
alſo the ſtrength of his excommunications. He declares 
himſelf king of the Two Sicilies, and grants certain 
inveſtitures in that quality. Here, then, we at length 
ſee the popes become kings of that country which was 
conquered by Norman gentlemen. However, their 
_ Toyalty was but of ſhort duration; the pope had an 
army, but as he knew not how to command it, he put 
one of his legates at its head; but Manfred, and his 
Mahometans, with ſome barons, who were not quite 


ſo ſcrupulous as the reſt, routed the legate and the pon- 


_ tikical army. 
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It was in this ſituation of 0 * ope + e 

finding that he could not get poſſeſſion of the kingdom | 
of Naples for himſelf, bethought him of offering to 
the count of Anjou, brother to St Lewis, a crown, of 
Which he had no right to diſpoſe, nor the count to 
accept. But the pope died in the very beginning of 

this negotiation ; and ſuch is generally the end of all 


___ thoſe ambitious 2 "we. torment and rerplen : 


te life of man. 2 
Innocent IV. was ſucceeded in the — chair by 


1 Alexander IV. (Rinaldo de Signi) who adopted all the f 


views of his ptedeceſſor. He could not however pre- 
vail on the brother of St. Lewis, the French king, to 


* enter into his meaſures. That monarch had unfortu- 
mately exhauſted his kingdom by his laft cruſade, and 


bis ranſom while in Egypt, and was ſpending what 
little he had left in rebuilding the walls of fome 
| towns on the coaſt of Paleſtine, which were in a ſhort 


©; time afterwards demoliſhed again by the chriſtians. 


Pope Alexander IV. began his pontificate by ſum- 
moning Manfred to appear before him. This he had a 
tigbt to do by the feudal law, that prince being his 
vaſſal ; but as this right went always with the ſtrongeſt, 
it was not to be ſuppoſed that a vaſſal, powerful in 
arms, would appear at the ſummons of his lord. Alex, 
ander was at Naples, into which he had gained admit- 


1 tance by his i intrigues, and from thence he treated with 


his vaſſals who were in Apulia. Manfred deſired his ; 
| holineſs to ſend a cardinal to treat with him. The 


| 1h 's counci] deter: nired, id non convenire ſanctæ ſedis 7 


onori, ut cardinales iſto ach mittantur ; that it was 
not agieeable to the honour of the holy ſee t to ſend 


N cardinals in that manner.” 


he civil war then was continued. The pope pub- 
4 liſhed a cruſade againſt Manfred, in the faine manner 


3 as they had been publiſhed againſt the Muſſulmans, the 


emperors, and the Albigenſes. It is a conſiderable diſ- 
tance between Naples and England ; nevertheleſs this 


cruſade was publiſhed there; a nuncio was ſent into Y 


that kingdom to collect the tenth penny. This nuncio 
abſolved king I. III. of the vow he had made to 


cacry 


2 
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carry the war into Paleſtine, on _ another, to — | 
or his war againit 


nith the pope with men and money 
1 b 


Matthew Paris ſays, that this nuncio raiſed 50,000 JI. 
ſterling in England: to ſee the Engliſh at preſent, ve 
could hardly ſuppoſe their anceſtors could have been ſo 
weak. The court of Rome, in order to extort this 
money, had flattered the king with hopes of getting 
the crown of Naples for his ſon Edmund, and at the 
ſame time was treating with Charles of Anjou, being 
always ready to beſtow the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies to whomſoever would bid moſt for it. How- 
ever, all theſe negotiations fell to the ground at that 
time. The pope ſquandered away the money he had 
raiſed in England in preparing for his cruſade, which at 
laſt did not take place. Manfred kept his crown, ang 
pope Alexander IV. died without having ſucceeded in 


any thing but extorting money from England. 


A cobler being made pope, under the name of Ur- 
ban IV. continued what his predeceſſors had begun. 


This cobler was born at Troye in Champagne. His 


predeceſſor had cauſed a cruſade to be preached in 
England againſt the Two Sicilies ; this ſent to preach 
one in France, where he ſcattered his plenary indulgen- 
ces with a liberal hand, but could raiſe only a ſmall 
ſum and ſome few troops, which the count of Flanders, 
ſon-in-law to Charles of Anjou, led into Italy. Charles 
himſelf at length accepted the crown of Naples and 
Sicily, with the conſent of St. Lewis king of France; 
but pope Urban died before he ſaw the beginning of this 


revolution. 


Here we find three popes, who waſte their lives in 
fruitleſs attempts to dethrone Manfred. A Languedo- 
cian, (Clement IV.) a ſubject of Charles of Anjou, 
completed what the others had begun, and had the 


ho our to have his maſter for his vaſſal. - 5 
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14 page 158] The popes had, ont” a century 


. betore, created the dignity of ſenator of Rome, which 


was in fact a revival of the power of the ancient tri- 


bunes. This ſenator was the chief and guardian of 


the municipal government; and the popes, who fo free- 
ly diſpoſed of crowns and kingdoms, could not impoſe 
a ſingle tax on the people of Rome. They were then 


the lame that an eleQor of Cologne is in that 2 


The pope's W deprived Manfred's body of chrif- 
tian burial, Kings take revenge only on the living; 


here the church 2 hers to both oy and 


1 85 dead. 
or the Cruſade gin the A L B 1 G E N SE 8. 
vol II. chap. 1. HE Teſuit Daniel, in a ſpeaking | 


page 77 IJ of theſe unhappy wrerches, 
in his hiſtory of France, calls them 


=. e and n heretics; but, with the good 


father's leave, men, who could thus voluntarily embrace 
_ martyrdom, could not be perſons of infamous morale; 
and moſt certainly there was nothing deteſtable in this, | 
but the cruelty with which they were treated. We 
may indeed lament the blindneſs of theſe poor creatures, 
_ who imagined, that God would make them everlaſtingly 
happy, becauſe the monks thought fit to condemn hen 

to the flames. 
ahbe ſpirit of juſtice nd reaſon, which has of late 
times been introduced into the law of nations in Europe, 
| has at length evinced, that nothing could be more unjuſt 
than this war againſt the Albigenſes, in which thoſe 
concerned did not take arms to quell a people who had 
rebelled againſt their ſovereign, but to oblige a ſovereign 
| to "_— his 9 What ſhould we ay i in theſe 
days, 


+ The 140 poor creatures, wks Ah a pſalm, ran and 
threw themes headlo:g into the fire that Simon of Mont- - 
fort had ordered to be kindled tor their execution, 


"ER e 
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days, if a number of 4 were to beſiege the elector 
alatine, in their capitals, on 
the pretence, that the ſubjects of theſe princes performed _ 
peaceably certain ceremonies, which were not in uſe 
among the ſubjects of thoſe biſhops? 


of Saxony, or the elector 


Id. page 79] A council of Rome grants the count 
of Toulouſe a penſion of 4 marks, or marques. If 
they were marks, it was really 20,000 of our preſent 
franks ; and if marques, (marcas) about 1200. The 
latter is moſt probable, if we confider that the poorer. : 
they kept him, the more he muſt be dependent on the 


church. = 


a Spaniard, and conſequentiy abhorring the very name 


of heretic, and withal guardian to a young prince, who 

| was to ſhare the ſpoils of the oppreſſed, did all in her 
power to aſſiſt a brother of Simon of Montfort, to com- 
plete the ravages in Languedoc. Young count Ray- | 
mond defended himſelf gallantly againſt his enemies. 
A war was lighted up, reſembling that in the Cevennes, 
which has been already treated of. The prieſts ſhewed _ 
no mercy to the Languedocians ; and theſe never ſpared 
the priefts. All the priſoners, on both fides, were put 
to death, and every town, that was taken, reduced to 


aſhes, for the ſpace of two year:. 


At length, the queen regent Blanch, who had other 
enemies to guard againſt, and young Raymond, weary 
of ſuch a ſcene of ſlaughter, and unable to ſupport the 


expences of the war, concluded a peace at Paris in 1228. 


One cardinal St. Angelo was choſen arbitrator on the 


occafion, who impoſed the following conditions, which 


were 


\ HE reign of St. Lewis, the ninth of 
I that name, began unhappily by a hor- 
—— __FTivle cruſade againſt Chriſtians, his vaſſals, 
It was not the lot of this prince to acquire any great 
increaſe of glory by cruſades. Blanch of Caſtille, his 
mother, a woman wholly devoted to the pope, by birth 
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were agreed to, and executed on the fide of Ray- 
| a ⁵˙ !. atnenc; 
The count of Toulouſe. was to pay 10,000 marks or 
marques, for the uſe of the churches of Languedoc, 
into the hands of a perſon appointed by the cardinal to 
receive the ſame; 2000 to the monks of Citteaux, who 
were already immenſely rich; 5 % to the monks of 


Clervaux, who were till richer than they; and 1500 


to the other abbies. He was to go and make war for 


five years upon the Turks and Saracens, who, moſt 


aſſuredly, had never made war upon him; he was 10 
give up to the king of France, without any equivalent, 
all his dominions on this fide the Rhine; for what he 
poſſeſſed on the other fide of that river was a fief of the 
empire. Raymond figned this inſtrument, which ſtript 
| him of all his poſſeſſions, and then cardinal St. Angelo, 
and the pope's legate, acknowledged him not only to 


de, but always to have: been, a good catholic ; only 
they led him, for form's ſake, in his ſhirt, and barefooted, 


before the altar of the church of Notre Dame, in 


Paris, where he aſked. forgiveneſs of the Virgin; pro- 


| bably, in his heart, for having ſigned ſo infamous a 


Idem.] The cruſades againſt Languedoc laſted twenty 
years. he deſire of poſſeſſing another's property 
gave riſe to them, and at the ſame time to the inquiſm ion. 
This new ſcourge, before unknown to all religions in 
the world, received its firſt form in the year 1204, in 
the pontificate of Innocent III. It was eſtabliſhed in 
France as early as 1229, in the reign of St. Lewis. 
A council held at Toulouſe, in the laſt mentioned year, 
began by forbidding Chriſtian laymen to read the Old and 
New Teſtament. It was a downright inſult to man- 
kind :o dare to fay to them, © We will that ye have a 


certain belief, but we will not, that you read the 


% book on which that belief is to be founded,” 
This council ordered all the works of Ariſtotle to be 
burnt, that is to ſay, two or three copies of them that 
had been brought from Conſtantinople, during the fuſt 
cCtuſades. Theſe were books that no one * 
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tinually putting on new ſhapes, but always tending to 
E.c:demies, or aſſemblies of men of learning, and en- 


"i 


uch for the ignorance of its anceſtors, 


pope. This was Robert, a 


n the other province. 


ight have excuſed the cruelties he was guilty of, in 


proved in the Specilegium of Luke d'Acheri. 


teſted theſe provinces. On this pretence, the in- 


1 2. RS. ate 


obert the B———r. He was at length diſco- 


tual 


od on Which the hereſy of the Languedocians was found- 
MJ. Succeeding councils have placed Aiiſtotle almoſt 
zu the ſame rank with the fathers of the church. Thus 
ou will ſee, every where, in this great picture of the 
Follies of mankind, the opinions of the clergy, the ſu- | 
perſtition of the people, and enthuſiaſm in general, con- 


plunge the world in barbariſm and milery, till certain 
I -htened knowledge, arofe and made the preſent age 


Id. page 69.] But it was till worſe in 1237, when 
he king had the weakeneſs to give leave for a grand 
W:quiſitor to reſide in his n dy the 

a Franciſcan friar, who ex- 
rciſed this new office, firſt in Toulouſe, and afterwards 


Had this Robert only been a fanatic, there would have 
deen, at leaſt, the appearance of zeal in his miniftry, which 


he eyes of the weak and bigotted ; bur he was an 
poſlate, and carried ab- ut with him an abandoned proſe 
Itute, whom he entertained as a miſtrets, and who, to 
omplete the horrible ſcene, was herſelf an heretic. 
bus fays Matthew Paris and Mouſk; and we find it 


St. Lewis, king of France, unhappily permitted him 

Jo exerciſe his inquiſitional functions in Paris, Cham- 

Pagne, Burgundy and Flanders. He made the king be-- 
leve, that there was a new ſect ariſen, which privately 


Juman monſter condemned to the flames, without mercy, 
very one, whom he thought proper io [uſpeR, or who had 
ot intereſt or money ſufficient to ranſom themſelves out 

f his hands. The common people, who are frequemily 
e belt judges of thoſe who impoſe upon their kings, 
ever gave this Robert any other title than that of 


red, and his villanies and infamy brought to light; 
it what will ſtrike you with a great indignation and 
loniſhment, is, that he was only condemned to perpe- 
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tua impriſonment; and, to increaſe your indignation 
| you, wil! find no mention made of this man in father 


0 In this manner, then, did the i inquiſition firſt being in 
| Europe ; a beginning truly worthy of the inſtitution it. 
| ſelf. You are doubtleſs fully ſenſible, that it mult be 


dy the means of informers and executioners, the religion 
of a God, who died by the hands of executioner: 
i ee e contradiCtory, as to amaſs for one'z 


N et. 


of the p 0 N T IFICATE in the Thintemt 


| vol u. TN the year 1 339, Chriſtopher, king of 
Chap. li. 1 Denmark, having been depoſed by hi 


| ſends to the pope, to aſk of him Scania, and ſome other 

| territories. © You know, moſt holy father,” fays he, iu 
bis letter to the pontiff, ©* that the kingdom of Denmaitk 
depends altogether on the church of Rome, to whom q 
<« it pays tribute, and not on the empire.” This pon- 


minion, always addreſſed himſelf to the pope as his mal: 
ter. Benedict ſided with the king of Denmark, and re 
turned for anſwer to the above letter, That he thould 
not proceed againſt that prince, till he had ſummoned 
him to appear before * * to the ancien 


— 


ADDITIONS TO. 


niel's hiſtory of France. 


the height of brutal and abſurd barbariſm, to maintain 


own private uſe all the riches of a prince and hi; 
people, in the name of a On was was s born and i lived 


Century. 


„„ P ot ia 


Ss and clergy, Magnus, king of Sweden, 


tiff, to whom the king of Sweden was a ſuitor, and 


| whoſe temporal juriſdiction over all the ſovereigns of - 
the earth, he ſo fully acknowledges, was James Fournier 
Benedict XII. who then reſided at Avignon. Howe ten 
the name is not material: the queſtion is, to ſhew tha 1 


every prince who had a mind to uſurp or recover any do. 


* Cuſtoms.” 


87 A 71 


in the Thirteenth Century, | 


and morality by Ariſtotle's logic. N 


| 1 wanting in the church. Upon this a moak, named John, 

dark fitted her in compoſiag the office of the holy ſacra- 

hon! ment: this feſtival was eſtabliſned at Liege, and in a 
port time pope Urban X. made it an immoveable feaſt 


throughout the whole Chriſtian church 


However, about the thirieenth century, when the Men- 


preſent, ſuch ſyſtems of abſurdity, as, were they to be 
imputed to the people of Taprobania, we ſhould think 
thoſe people belied. One queſtion was, Whether 


e preſerve 


GENERAL HISTORY. © 


N this century, men paſſed from a ſtate of bru- 
tal, to a ſtate of ſcholaſtic ignorance. Albert, ſur- 
| named the Great, taught the principles of heat, cold, 
dtyneſs, and moitture ; he aifſo taught politics accord-— 
ing to the rules of aſirolagy, and the influence of the lanets, 


It often happened that the wiſeſt inſtitutions aroſe 
only from blindneſs and weakneſs. There is not a more 
noble and ſplendid ceremony belonging to the chu.c!:, 
nor one better calculated to inſpire. the common people 
a ith a religious awe, than that of the holy facramen!, - 
or Corpus Chriſti. Antiquity could not boaſt any thing 
equal to it; and yet from whence had it its riſe? A nun 
ot Liege, whoſe name was Moncomillon, dreamt every 
* night that ſhe ſaw a hole in the moon; ſhe had after- 
wards a viſion, which told her that the moon was the 
het church, and the hole ſignifed a feſtival, which was 


In the twelfth century, the black and white friars 
formed two great factions, which divided the cities 
much in the fame manner as the blue and green factions 
cid the minds of the people in the Roman empire. 


dicant friars began to grow into credit, the blacks and 
the whites united againſt theſe new-comers, till at 
length one half of Europe was raiſed againſt them all. 
The ſtudies of the ſchools were then, and indeed are at 


God can produce the univerſal nature of things, and 
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2 ADDITIONS TO „ 
» preſerve it without there being things? Another, 
Whether God can be in a predicate ſenſe, whether 


__ he can communicate his creating power, or render what 
he has made not made, and change a married woman 
e into a virgin?“ A third, © Whether each perſon in 
the Godhead can aſſume which of the three naturz; 


a he pleaſes?” A fourth, Whether God can be a 
beetle or a graſshopper ?” A fifth. Whether God 
produces the Son by intellect, or by will; by eſſence, 
or by attribute; naturally, or of his free will?“ And 


e doctors, who reſolved thefe curious queſtions, called 


_ themſelves the great, the ſubtle, the angelic, the irre- 


ftagable, the ſoleam, the enlightened, the univerſal, 


and the profound. Theſe doctors were to the ancien: 
_ fathers, what a pretender to wit is to man of ſolid 


_— 


Vol. II. chap. T HE kings of Caſtille, in the twelſti 
Hi. page 87, 1 century, ſtill continued to take the 
88. :tiitle of emperor of Spain. Alphonſo, 
count of a part cf Portugal, was their 
viaſſal while he was weak; but as ſoon as he found him- 


RIF mater, by right of arms, of a conſiderable pro- 


vince, he erected himſelf into an independent ſovereign. 
The king ef Caſtille made war againſt him as a rebel- 
 Hous vaſfal ; but the new king of Portugal ſubmitted 


hinifelf and his crown to the holy ſee, in like manner as 


the Normans, who became vaſſals to Rome, for the 
kingdom of Naples. Eugenius HI. confers, that ie, 
| ay the kingly dignity to Alphonſo and his poſteri:y, 
tor an annual tribute of two pounds weight of gold. 


5 : Pope Alexander III. his ſucceſſor, confirms this donation, 


on condition of the fame payment. Theſe popes then 
actually gave kingdoms. e eſtates of Portugal being 
convoked at Lamego by Alphonſo, in order to frame 
laws for the government of his new. kingdom, began Uy 
reading the bull of pope Eugenius III. which beſtowed 
the crown on Alphonfo ; therefore they conſidered it 53 

the principal right of their ſovereignty, This is an ad- 
— —— — — IS 


„ NERAL HISTORY. 97 | : 
ditional proof of the cuſtoms and prejudices of theſe 


tines. No new prince dared to aſſume the title of fo- _ 


vereign, nor could be acknowledged ſuch by other ſo- 
vereigns, without the permitſion of the pope ; and the 
baſis of all the hiſtory of the middle aye, is always, 
that the popes looked upon themſelves as lords para- 
mount of every ſtate, without exception, in virtue of 
being the prerended ſucceſſors of Jeſus Chriſt ; and the 
German emperors, on their fide, pretended to think, 
and even declared, in all their public writings, that the 
ſeveral kingdoms of Europe were only branches that hack 
been torn from their empire, becauſe they pretended 
to be ſucceſſors to the Cæſars. In the mean time, 
the paniards were taken up with eſtabiiſhing more rea! 


Id. page 184.] Alpbcnſo the Wiſe, in his book of 
laws, intitled Les Partedas, ſays, That the deſpotic 
„ monarch tears up the wee, and the wite monarcly 


- r 

n ESE: 1 | IP 

MM of PHILIP the FAIR, 

i And of POPE BONIFACE VII 

'0- Vol. II. * O U may already have obſerved, that, 
1 Chap. lii. after the death of Charlemagne, there 
E | 


Was not one pontiff who had not fore intricate 


70 10 violent diſpute with the emperors and kings. You 
ts "il fre likewiſe, that thoſe diſputes, which are the ne- 


elfary conſequences of the moſt abſurd form of govern- 


ent to which mankind ever ſubmitted, continued till 

% e age of Lewis XIV. This abfurdi:y conſiſted in 

old. naking a foreigner maſter at home, and in abſolutely 
aon ernitting this 3 to diſpoſe of fiefs in your on. 

then ountry ; in not being able to receive any part of the _ 
eins venue of thoſe fiefs, without the permiſſton of this fo- 
ame eigner, and admitting him to a ſhare in them; in being 

n oy atinually expoſed to ſee thoſe very temples, which you | 
wet urſelf built and endowed, ſhut up by his orders, and 
=Y conſenting, that oue part of your ſujet ſhould be 


obliged 


— 


— —— 2 


gz ADDITIONS TO 
= obliged 1 go and plead their cauſe at the 4 of 


three hundred leagues from their own country. "Theſe, 
however, are but flight links of thoſe fetters with which 


jects. Ar prelent, it is well known, that if any one 
was to propoſe to his ſovereign or his council to ſubmit 
to ſuch cuſtoms, he would be looked upon as a mad- 
man: the yoke, which firit appeared light, increaſed in 
70 wu every day. It was found neceflary to alleviate 


— enough to throw it off altogether. 


time famous, had decreed, © That no perſon in holy or- 
ders was to pay any thing to the king his maſter, with- 
cut the expreſs commitiion of the tovereign pontiff“ 
Philip king of France did not dare immediately to order 
this bull to be burned ; and therefore contented himtel' 
with iſſuing an ordinance, prohibiting the carryiag of 


tion of Rome therein. Negociati ions were ſet on foot 
upon this occaſion : the pope, to gain time, canonized | 
St. Lewis; and from thence the monks conclude, 


the crowned heads of Europe infenhbly, and almott 
without knowing it, loaded themſelves and their fub- 


; but mankind had ncither wiſdom, knowledge, nor 


Pope Boniface VIII. by a bull which had been a long 


nioney out of the kingdom, without making any men- 


that the man, who could thus diſpoſe of a place 


5 / 
| heaven, might equally well diſpoſe ot the riches of the g 
5 earth. 

'The king pleaded before the archbiſhop of Narbonne a 

at Senlis, againſt the biſhop of Pamiers, by the mou: . 
of his chancellor Peter Flotta; and the chancellor went 0 
in perſon to Rome, to lay before the pope an agcount 5 
of the proceedings. The kings of Cappadocia and By- f 
thinia were uſed to act in the fame manner towards the ff 

Roman rep ublic; but Flotta did more than they ; for i. 


be ſpake to the pope as the miniſter of a real ſovereign a 
to an imaginary one; expreſſing: himſelf in theſe ve) 


u. 

words, That the kingdom of F rance was of e 

world, but that of the popes was not. | th 
Nevertheleſs, the pope had the preſumption 1 to take 


offence at this, and writes a brief to the king, in Which 
he thus expreſſes himſelf: Know that you are in ſub- 


i — te m, not ny in Lan but alſo oy tem. 
oral 
| * pol 
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« poral matters.” A judicious and learned hiſtorian re- 
marks very — that this brief was preſerved in an 
ancient MS. in the library of St. Germain des P;c: i in 
Paris, but that the leaf has been torn out; yet there is 
{till a table of contents, that points out the place where 
it was, and an extract, which n the remembrance 
of it. | 
To this b letter, Philip returned as 1 
ordinary. an anſwer, which was as follows:“ To Bo 
** niface, the pretended pope, little or no health. Be 
„it known to your molt ſupreme vanity, that we are 


* ſubjection to no one in temporal matters.“ The 
- WW biltorian above - mentioned obſerves, that this anſwer of 
de king is preſerved in the Vatican. This ſhews, 


that the modern Romans have been more careful in pre- 


cr ſerving curious things, than the Benedictines of Paris. 
cl dome have vainly ditpured the authenticity of theſe lei- 
of ters. I do not ſuppoſe, that they were ever ſent with 


the, cuſtomary tormalities, or preſented in form; 
but there is not the 1. doubt of their having been 5 
Led written. 5 
0 The pontiff threw out bulls upon bulls, all a aſſerting 
the pope to be maſter of all kingdoms ; ; ard that the 
king of Fance, if he did not forthwith yield obedience 
to him, ſliould be excommuricated, and his kingdom 
put under an interdict, that is to ſay, a total ſtop put to 

ail religious duties, even to bap:itm and the burial cf 
the dead. It appears the height of contradiction the 
mind of man can be capable ot, that a Chrittian bithop, 
„ho pretends, that all of the fame faith are his lubjeCts, 
| aud want to hinder theſe pretended ſubj jccts from be- 
ing Chridians, and thus deprive himſelf at once of 
what he looks upon as his own property. But you 
wil eafily judge, that the pope Cepended on the weak- 
refs of mankind in general, and fl:ttered himſelf, that 
the French would be ready enough o tacrifice their King. 
to rhe dread of being ep ive of the facraments ; but 
lere he was for once mitzken. They burned his bull, 
aid the kin dom of France took arms againſt the pope, 
Cut WIthou: re jenung the ; ; apal authority. 


| tem, 
pon 


Lou 


Lou have ſeen the popes give away the empire, Ar- 
ragon, England, Sicily, and almoſt every other king- 
dom. That of France had not as yet been transferred 
by a bull. But now Boniface put it on a footing with 
bother lates, and made a donation of it to the emperor 
Albert of Auſtria, whom he had ſome time before ex- 
communicated, and who was now his dearly beloved 
| fon, and a prop of the church. Obſerve only theſe 
words of his bull: * We beitow on you, by the ple- 
„ ritude of our power, — — the kingdom of 
France, which belongs of right to the emperors of 
© the Weſt.” Here Boniface and his Datary did not 
certainly give themſelves time to think: for if France 
belonged of right to the emperor, there was no room 
for the exertion of this plenitude of power. There 
Was, however, ſome ſhadow of reaſon in this abſur- 
dity; it flattered the pretenſions of the empire in all the 
dominions eaſt : for you will always find, that the German 
_ civilians were of opinion, or pretended to be fo, that 
the Roman ſtate, having delivered up itſelf, together 
wWuoith its biſhop, to Charlemagne, all the Weſt, of 
conſequence, belonged to his ſucceſſors; and that 
the other ſtates were only branches torn from the 
; 2 _a rr w 
Had Albert of Auſtria had an army of 200,000 men, FM 
it is Certain that he would have taken advantage of Bo- pry 
 niface's bounty; but being poor, and not well ſettled Wh»; 
on his throne, he left his holineſs to be laughed at for i: 
his ridiculous donation. | En 


„ SS 
Id. page 95.] The king of ; joined the houſe 

of Collonna, who cared as little for excommunication |. 7] 
as himſelf; and who frequently checked in Rome pa 


that very power, which was ſo formidable in other 


_ places. „„ 
Ibidem.] The popes, who wanted to be too power- 
ful, were, as you ſee, conſtantly giving away kingdon:s, 
And perſecuted themſelves at home. 


Id. 
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Id. page 96.] Philip the Fair was ſo far from perſe- 
cuting the memory of Pope Boniface, that he contented | 
himſelf with barely warding off the ſtroke of excom- 
munication, levelled by this Boniface, againſt him and 
bis ſubjects; and even ſuffered Nogaret, who had ſo 
well ſerved him, who had ated wholly in his name, 
and had avenged him upon Boniface, to be condemned 
by the ſuccetlor of that pontiff, io perpetual exile; in 
Paleſtine, fo that all the noble beginnings of Philip the 
Fair terminated only in diſgrace. In this great portrait 
of the world, you wil never find a king of France, 
who in the long-run has got the better of a pope. 


z|ways-be a gainer by the bargain, and France out of 
acket, You will find only the parliaments of the 
i1:dom oppoſing with ſteadineſs the artifices of the 
oy fee ; and that frequently the.pol'cy or weakneſs of 
he cabinet, the exigence of circumſtances, and the in- 


n ri2ves of the monks, will render this ſteadineſs of no 
Jy Philip the Fair, in order to give vent to his diſplea- _ 
of re, drove all the Jews out of his kingdom, ſeized 
at pon their wealth, and forbad them ever to return 
he ain under pain of death. This arret was not iſſued by 
| parliament; it was in virtue of a ſecret ordinance, 
en, led by his privy council, that Philip punithed tbe 
o- of the Jews by an act of injuſtice, by which the 
led vple thought themſelves revenged, and the king found 
of THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
tion Fil. chap. 1 DO not know what ſhare accrued to 


page 103. 1 the pope, from the confiſcated 
eeee.ſtates of the Templars; but it is evi 
, that the expences of the cardinals and inquifitors, 


eue ſums. I was perhaps miſtaken, when I read, 
ther with you, the circular letter of Philip tbe 


moveables, 


hey may compi omiſe matters indeed, but Rome will 


gated to carry on this ſnocking proceſs, amounted to 


in which he commands his ſubjects to reſtore the - 


ga teſlitution be made, but to thoſe who had been pro- 


FFP 
niooveables, and other effects of the templars, to the 
pope's commiſſioners. This ordinance of Philip is te- 
lated by Peter Dupui. We thought, that the pope ha 
_ profited by this pretended refticution; for to whom ca 


'Prietors? Now, in thoſe days the popes were thouzy!:t 
to be the matlers of all church-poſſefliuns ; however, | 
| have not been able to difcover that the pope actual, 
received the profits ariſing from the ſpoils of theſe un- 


5 Lappy victims. | | 
"OF SWITZERLAND 

Vel. N hep. JD QUALITY. the nance inle 
| o9. ritance of mankind, ſtill ſubſits 
as much as poſſible in Switzerland; yu 


are not, by this term, to underſtand, that abſurd and 


ment of themſelves. 


0 
impoſſible equality, by which the maſter and the fer: 


' vant, the magiſtrate and the artificer, the plaintiff ant 
the judge, are confounded together; but that equaliy 
by which the ſubject depends only on the laws; an 
which is the deſence of the weak, againſt the ambit 
„ Cr FE os 


Id. page 207.] There are very few republican ſtats 
in the world, and thefe are indebted for their liberty! 
the rocks and ſeas, that ſerve them as bulwarks. U 
in general are very ſeldom worthy to have the goyc!! 


or THE GOLDEN Bull. il ? 


0 
. 
n 


128, 129. ſeren electors were already eflab) | 
een, therefore they muſt have been! 

but it mutt have been a very ſhort time before, for * 

the prior teſtimonies of the twelfth and thirteenth © 

- turics thew us, that till the reign of Frederic II 

emperor was eleQted by the lords and prelates, pf 
of fefs, and this verſe of Hoyed is a convincing f 


of it: 


/ 
| 


Vol. II. chap. IT is faid in this bull, which ff ; 
t 
g 
l 


| lvili. page 127, 1 drawn up by Bartolus, that "Wl . 


h 
* 
t 


Vol. XIII. 


Eligit unanimis cleri procerumque voluntas. 


« Emperors are elected by the unanimous conſent of 
But as the principal officers 
of the houſhold were powerful princes, and as theſe _ 
cflicers had the declaring of the perfor, who was elected 

by the plurality of ſuffrages ; and laitly, as they were 


« the lords and clergy.” 


even in number, they on the death of Frederic II. aſ- 


lumed a right of nominating him, who was to be their = 
walter, and this was the. real origin of the ſeven cleft 


OT: 
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Originally the title of ſteward, maſter of the horſe, 
and cup-bearer, belonged to the head ſervants in the 

royal and other great families. In proceſs of time, = 
theſe officers afſumed the titles of Rewards and cup- 
bearers of the _— Thus, in France, the perſon 74 


wm KOT. 
7 ws 
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who had the furnithing the king's houſhold with wine, 1 YN U 


was called the chief butler of France, his maſter of 
the pantry, and his cup-bearer, became grand pantlers, 
and grand cup-bearers of France, though undoubtedly 


theſe officers neither ſerved the empire, nor the king- 


dom of France, with bread, wine or meat. Europe 

was over-run with theſe hereditary dignities, and thote 
of marſhals, and grands weneurs, or great huntſmen 
and chamberlains of a province, even the title of grand 
maſter of the beggars in Champagne, was hereditary in 
certain families. 5 3% nn 


The emperor was ſtiled in the golden bull, the head 

of the world, caput orbis. The dauphin of France, 
ſon to the unfortunate king John, aſſiſted at this cere- 
mony, and cardinal Alba took the upper hand of him 
ſo true is it, that at that time Europe was conſidered as 

| body which had two heads, and theſe two heads were 
the emperor and the pope ; the other princes were re- 
garded both in the diets and the conclaves, as no other 
than members that ought to be vaſſals. But remark 


how cuſtoms have changed; the electors, who then 


yielded the precedence to the cardinals, have 1 8 
5 upper hands of thoſe, who dared to fit _ 
1 above - ad 


time taken 


family, periſhed by the moſt cruel torments. 
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above the dauphin of France ; and then judge, fie; 
5 this, if any thing can be called fixed in the empire. 


Theſe various changes in cuſtoms and privileges, and 
this obſtinacy in maintaining a title, with fo little poet 
do ſupport it, forms the hiſtory of the lower empire, 
which the popes erected, by calling in Charlemagne, 
and afterwards the Otho's, in Traly, when in a weak 
| fate. All the popes deſtroyed it as much as they were 
able; and this body, which was, and ſtill is, called the 
Holy Roman empire, was in no manner a _y Roman 


empire. 
1 
or JOHN HUS, be. | 
Vol. Il 1 A FATHER, of the council of 
* page 14. Conſtance, ſaid to John Hus, 


elf the ſacred council ſhould pro- 
|  nounce you blind, it would not fignify that you had 


two eyes in your head ; you wuſt a prey 
M elf blind“ | 


STATE oF EUROPE. 


Z 5 vol. II. chap. Rap the life of . G Aro. 


Iii. mano, tyrant of Padua, fo natu- 
. rally, and fo well wrote by Pietro Ge- 
| nardo, his cotemporary. You will find, that this tyrant 

put to death upwards of 12,000 Citizens of Padua, in 


the thirteenth century. The pope's legate, who fought 


againſt him, put to death, at leaſt, as many of the in- 


| habitants of Vicenza, Verona and Ferrara. Ezzelino 
was at length taken priſoner ; and himſelf, with all his 


* 


of FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
„„ Year 1326. 


Vol. II. TRY Jenin queen of Fdward an 
caufed it to be inſert:d in the ſen- 

tence pren. unced againſt the younger 
Spenſer, 


ili. page 11. 
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er Spenſer, that he ſhould have thoſe parts cut off, of 

| which he had made a criminal uſe with the —_— 
part of the ſentence was executed upon him at the ga- 


nd lows, and ſhe had the courage to be 12 while it 
er was performing. Froiſſard makes no difficulty of call- 


e, ing theſe parts by their proper names. What a diff: 
e, WW rence between thoſe days and the preſent civilized 
ik nes! 5 „%%% 


he Id. page 12.] One Treſſel made known to Edward 
an III. his depoſition in theſe words, which are ſtill pre- 


ſerved in the public acts: I William Treſſel, in be- 

« half of the parliament and people of England, de- 

« clare to you, in their name, and by their authority, 
that I renounce, revoke, and withdraw, the homage 
of “ have done to you, and deprive you of the kingly 


IS, power.“ | | 
o- J!! ĩ 8 
Idem, page TT has always been a cuſtom to 
14, Kc. I üſtrengthen opinions of whatſoever 
Find, by the authority of the facred writ :- 
5 ings. "The followers of the Salique law, quoted this 
0 paſſage in St. Matthew, The lilies toil not, neither do | 
u- they ſoin; and from hence concluded, that as it was 
e- the buſineſs of the ſemales to ſpin, they ought not to 
It reign in the kingdom of lilies; and yet the lilies do 
in not toil, and a ſovereign muſt. The lions of England, f 
lit and the towers of Caſtile , do not ſpin any more than 
* the lilies of France; and yet women may ſucceed to 
10 the crowns of thoſe two kingdoms. Moreover, the 
is armorial bearings of the kings of France bear no reſem- 
blance to lilies; they appear plainly to be the heads of 
the old faſhioned pikes or halberds, as we find them 
deſcribed in the following bad verſe of William the 
Breton, Cuſpidis in medio uncum emittit acutum, The 
I. t This alludes to the armorial bearings of England and Spain, 
* the former of which is Gules, three lions paſſant guardint, or; 
and the latter, quarterly, a lion and a caſtle, for the two pro- 
A vinces of Leon and Callile, | , 


F 2 5 ſhield 
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l of F rance bas an iron 7 in the midſt of the 


| halberd. 


5 Not caly the FRA were excluded from FA "Th 
ceſſion, but the repreſenrative of a daughter's family. 


_—_ It was pretended, that king Edward could not poflefs a 
light by his mother, which ſhe herſelf had not. But 
there was a more cogent reaſon for preferring a prince 


of the blood to a foreigner, the native of a Country na- 


* "WP an enemy to France. 


of EDWARD 11 inthe Year 1338. 


1 vol n 4 h. (HE emperor, Levis of 15 

5 rage 157. joined the king of England with 
: more pany than the brewer, but with 

bes advantage to Edward. 

And here I would have you attentively remark the 
: prejudice which reigned at that time in the German te- 

public, which was dignified with the title of Roman em- 


1 pire This Lewis the emperor, who was only in pol- 


ſeſſion of Bavaria, inveſted king Edward III. in the City 
of Cologne, with the dignity of vicar of the empire, in 


the preſence of almoſt all the Engliſhi and German 


princes and knights He there declares the king of 
— be diſloyal and perfidious, that he has forfeited 
the protection of ihe empire, and by this act ſecretly 


Lac" Philip of Valois and Edward to be his vaſſals. 


The Englith monarch ſoon perceived that the title of 
" vicar was as empty in itſelf as that of emperor, when 
not ſupporred by the Germanic bo ly; and he conceived 

ſuch a diſlike to the German anarchy, that, when he 
was afterwards offered the. 1 he rejected 1 it with 

| diſdain. 5 

The beginning of this- war gave a proof of ih 5 

periority which the Englith nation might one day have 

on the fea. Edward was at firſt to endeavour to land in 

France with a powerful army, and Philip to hinder him. 

Both monarchs fitted out in a very ſhort time a fleet of 
one hundred * each, Iheſe ſhips, however, were 

| nouhing 
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nothing more than large barks. Edward was not, at 
that time, like the French king, ſufficiently rich to build 
them at his own expence. Of the hundred Engliſh 


. ſkips, twenty only belonged to him, the reſt were fur- 
. niſned by the ſea-port towns in England. That nation 
a then was ſo poor in ſpecie, that the pay of the prince 


of Wales was no more than twenty ſhillings per day ; 
that of the biſhop of Durham, one of the admitals, 

. only fix, and the barons had but four each; however, 
the pooreſt fide conquered the richeſt, as is almoſt al- 
ways the caſe. | ß 3 

_ Sea-fights, in thoſe days, were more bloody than 
they are at preſent. They did not indeed uſe cannon, 


1, which makes ſo much noiſe, but there were many more © 
I killed on all fides. The ſhips boarded each other at 

h the head or prow, and then letting down a kind of draw- 
| bridge which was faſtened to the ſhrouds, ready for 

'e the occaſion, the crews of each fought as upon firm 

. ground. Philip's admirals loft ſeventy ſhips, and near 
20, ooo men. This was the prelude to the glory of Ed- 

(- ward, and his ſon, the black prince, who gained this 

battle in their own perſons. 

vn 


or THE TAKING OF CALAIS. 


7 Wl dew, page 158. IT is faid that, during the ſege of 
I | this town, Philip of Valois, fiad- 


of ing he could not force che beſiegers lines, in a fit of tage 
n propoſed to king Edward to decide this great quarrel 
- by a combat of fix men on a fide. Edward, who was 


not willing to hazard the certain taking of the place on 
an uncertain combat, refuſed Philip's challenge, as the 
latter had before done his. We never ſee princes ter- 
minating their differences between themſelves, the blood 
of the people has always flowed on theſe occaſiors. 
The moſt memorable thing that happened in this ſiege 
13 the right which king Edward reſerved to himſelf by 
the capitulation, to hang up any ſix of the chief citizens 
vi the place he ſhould pitch upon, and for which there 
| s = 6 appears 


e  abbitians ro _ 
appears to be no reaſon, as the citizens of Calais were 
no rebels; but in fact, they might ſuppoſe, that if E4. 


ward really wanted to put an halter about their necks, it 
| was not to put them to death by it, for he treated them 
with great humanity, and made a preſent to each of {ix 
gold crowns, known by the name of roſe nobles. 
I f it had been his intention to hang any one, he had 
perhaps a right to revenge himſelf in this manner on 


|  Geofry de Charni, who, after the ſurrender of the 


| town, endeavoured to corrupt the Engliſh governor by 
an offer of 20,000 crowns, and who was taken as he 
was coming out of the gates, together with the chevalier 


Fuftace de Ribaumont. This Ribaumont, in the fight, 


truck king Edward to the ground. The ſame day that 
monarch entertained both of them at his own table, and 
_ preſented Ribaumont with a coronet of pearls, which 
he himſelf placed on his head. It is therefore unjuſt 
to ſuppoſe, that he had ever an intention to hang fix citi- 
 zens, who had fought courageouſly in the defence of 
n—_——— ͤ vv „ 


_ Death of E D W ARD III. in 1377. 5 
Vol. II. ch. lavi. A DWARD, after his victories 


page 156 and conqueſts, ſpent his time in 


nothing but tournaments : enamoured 


— | a woman unworthy of his affection, he facrificed 


to her his intereſt and his glory, and at length loſt all 
the fruits of his toils and atchievements in France. He 
was wholly taken up with diverſions, tournaments, and 
inſtituting his order of the garter. The famous round 


table fer up by him at Windſor, and to which all the 
knights in Europe were invited, gave the firſt riſe to 


all the fabulous ſtories of the knights of the round table, 
which romance writers fictitiouſly attribute to king 
Arthur. At length Edward, after having outlived his 
fame and good fortune, died in the arms of his miſtreſs, 
Alice Pierce, who, while the was cloſing his eyes, ſtole 
the jewels he wore about him, and even the ring from 
off his finger. It is difficult to ſay which died molt 
miſerable, the conqueror, or the conquered, _ 67 
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of RICHARD II. King of England in the year 


ſdem, page 192. JD) ICHARD II. was depoſed = 
— oo «],... 
tried by the parliament as Edward II. had been. The 


charge brought in form againſt him has been preſerved: 


among other things, he was accuſed of having borrowed 
money without repaying it; of having kept ſpies, and 
of having ſaid, that he was maſter of the eſtates of his 
ſubjects. He was condemned as an enemy to the liber- 


ties of mankind, and a traitor. | 


THE SALIQUE LAW ABOLISHED. 


Vol. II. ch. 1xvii N I ERE, then, we ſee the Salique 
| page 200. II law abolithed, the lawful heir 


to the crown diſinherited and proſcrib - 


ed, and the ſon-in-law reigning peaceably, and taking 
away the inheritance from his brother-in-law, in like 
manner as we have ſince ſeen William prince of Orange, 
a foreigner, diſpoſſeſſing his wife's father of the crown of 
England. If this revolution had been as durable as 
ſome others, and had the fucceffors of Henry V. wy 4 5 


ported the edifice, which had been raiſed by their fa- 


ther, and continued in poſſeſſion of the throne of 
France, where is the hiſtorian who would have thought 
| of pony the juftice of their cauſe ? Mezeray, in this 


caſe, would not have aſſerted, that Henry V. died of the 
piles, with which he had been affiited as a puniſhment, 


for having ſeated himfelf on the throne-of the French 
kings. I he popes would have ſent bulls upon bulls to 
the ſucceſsful uſurpers of that throne. They would 


have been all the anointed öf the Lord, and the falique 


law would have been treated as an idle chimera, What N 
crouds of Benedictines would have been ready to have 
preſented the deſcendents of Henry V. with old vouchers 


* After the murder of the duke of Burgundy, 2nd the ac- 
ceſfion ot Henry V. to the crown of France, 
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againſt this law ? and how many brilliant wits would 
have employed their talents in turning it into ridicule ? 
while the moſt celebrated preachers would havc exalted 
to the ſkies Henry, as the avenger | of | innocent hood, 
and the deliverer of France. 8 


oF CHARLES vil KING or enaKEE, 


Vol. U ch. Ixvili. M ET the 9 of an er 
tenſive city, where peace, 
pleaſure, and the Wy aits, reign in all their luſte, 
and where reaſon begins every day to gain ground; le: 
them, I 7. compare theſe with former times, ers 
complain if they dare. It is neceſſary to make ſous 
| — reflection: at almoſt . page of this Dr. 


. 1d. page 2661 Ir was not till the year 14375 that 
A Chagles VII. made his entry into Paris. The citizens, 
who had ſignalized themſelves by ſo many ma{tfacre: 
went forth to meet him with all the de mounſtiations of 
_ atfeQion and joy that were in uſe among a people then 
uncivilized. Seven voung women, perſonating the fey-n 
fas which are called mortal, and a like number of others 
to perſonate the divine ad cardinal virtues, each car- 


Tying a ſcroll in her hand, received him at St. Denis's 


gate. He ſtopt ſome time there to ſee the repreſenta- 
tion of ſome religious myſteries, which were played by 
ſtrollers mounted upon ſtools. The inhabitants of 
this capital were at that time poorer than the meaneſt 
labourers are now, and the people of the provinces 
were ſtill more ſo. It required more han twenty years 
to reform the ſtate. 


15 + This relates to. | the puniſhment 6 of Joun of Arc, marſhal of 
France, &c. dec. | | | 


OF 


K ww. 


a nation. Wi 
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or MANNERS AND CUSTOMS = 


in the 13th and 14th centuries. 


Vol. TI. ch. iz. IE following circumſtance i 


| page 212, &c. alone ſufficient to ſhow the 


great ſcarcity of money at that time , 


both in Scotland and England, as well as the ruſticity, 
commonly called ſimplicity, of thoſe days. We read 
in the public acts, that when the kings of Scotland 


came to the Engliſh court, they had thirty ſhillings per 


| day aſſigned them for their maintenance, 42 Joaves, 12 
"cakes, and 320 becthes of wine. ©: 


J MSG S 
Id. page 216.] The K had, for a long time, 
been accuſtomed never to go abroad without a great 
number of ſervants and horſes to attend them. A 

council held at Lateran, in the year 1179, in the ponti- 

ficate of pope Alexander III. reproaches them, that 
when they went to viſit the monaſteries, theſe latter were 
frequently obliged to ſel] all their church plate to defray 
the expences of their reception. The retinue of the 


archbiſhops was contracted by the canons of the coun- 
cils to 50 horſes, that of the biſhops. to 30, that of the 


cardinals to 25 ; for a cardinal, who was not at the fame : 
time biſhop, and conſequently had no church-lands, 


could not ſupport the pomp of a biſhop. This mag- 
nificence in the prelates appeared more hateful than it 


does at preſent, becauſe there was not then any 


middle rank between the great and the mean, the rich 
and the poor. It was only the help of time that formed 
that middling rank, which at preſent make the riches of 


T At the beginning of the 14th century. | 
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or THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Idem, page 213. T H E dramatic art did not exiſt 

„ oy We ys: In ety they 
were acquainted with nothing of the kind, but certain 
ſimple repreſentations of ſome particular ſtories in the 
Old and New Teſtament, and from thence the cuſtom cf 
playing myfteries paſſed into France. Theſe exhibitions 
came originally from Conſtantinople, where they had 
deen introduced by the poet St. Gregory Nazianzen, in 


5 oppoſition to the dramatic pieces of the ancient Greeks 


and Romans; and as the choruſſes in the Greek tragedies 
were religious hymns, and their theatre held a | nr 
part, Gregory, and his ſucceſſors, compoſed facred 
tragedies ; but unhappily this new theatre had by no 
means that pre-eminence over the ſtage of Athens, which 
the Chriſtian religion had over that of the Gentiles. 
II bere are ftill ſome remains of theſe pious farces in the 
ſtrolling theatres, which to this day exhibit the ſtory of 

_ the ſhepherds. On holidays, or other times of religi- 


. ous feſtivals, they repreſented the birth and ſuffering of 


our Saviour. Theſe cuſtoms were ſoon adopted by the 
common people in the northern nations. "Theſe ſubjects 
| Have fince been treated in a more ſuitable manner, of 
which we have inſtances in thoſe little operas, which 
are known by the name of oratorio's and the French 


ua ve exhibited the moſt maſterly productions on their 


ſtage, token from ſtories in the Old Teftament. 
he brotherhood of the paſſion in France, towards 
the end of the 15th century, brought Jeſus Chriſt in 
perſon upon the ſtage. Had the French language been 
then as majeſtic and pure, as it was low and grovelling, 
if among ſo many dull and illiterate perſons, there had 
been one man of genius, it is not improbable that the 
death and ſufferings of a juſt and a righteous perſon, 
perſecuted by Jewith prieſts, and condemned by a Ro- 
man prætor, might have furnithed matter for a WN | 
F — WOLIK ; 
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work; but this required an enlightened age, and ſuch 
an age would not have permitted theſe kinds of repre- 


ſentalions. 


Du Cange, and his continuers, (very exact compilers) 3 4 
quote a manuſeript, upwards of 500 years old, in which _ * 
z found the following hymn of the aſs: 


 Orientis partibus 
Adventavit afinus 
Pulcber et fortiſſimus. 


A young damſel, repreſenting the mother of God, 
journeying into Egypt, mounted on this aſs, and hold- 
ing a young child in her arms, led the proceſſion; and 


at the end of the maſs, inſtead of repeating the words, 
lte, miſſa en, the prieſt ſet a braying as loud as he could 
ſtretch his lungs, and the people anſwered him with the 


ſame cry. 


This more than ſavage ſuperſtition- had nevertheleſa 


its origin in Italy. And although, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, ſome few Italians began to emerge 
from darkneſs, yet the populace in general continued 1 


plunged in ignorance. They had entertained a notion 


at Verona, that the aſs which carried our Saviour had 


walked upon the ſea, and had come through the gulph of 
Venice, as far as the banks of the Adige, where Jefus 

aſſigned him a certain field for paſturage, in which he 
lived a long time, and in which he afterwards died. 


The bones of this animal were incloſed within a caſe, - "oil 


made in the ſhape of an aſs, which was depoſited in the 
church of Notre Dame des Orgues, or our Lady of the 
Organs, under the care of four canons ; and theſe re- 


verend relics were carried about three times a year. 
This aſs of Verona was the making of the houſe of 
our lady of Loretto. Pope Boniface VIII. ſeeing that 


the proceſſion of the aſs brought ſuch a concourſe of 
ſtrangers, bethought himſelf that the Virgin Mary's 


; houſe muſt certainly bring ill a greater number; and 
in this he was not deceived. He accordingly gave his 
| apoſtolic ſanction to this fable. And the people, who 

EO * | f Rs 


ens the manners by enlightening the under 


nos  AUDEFTIONT TO 
_ were capable of believing, that the aſs walked upon the 
ſea, from Jerutatem to Verona, were eaſily perfuaded, 
that the Virgian Mary's houſe might have been tranſ- 
ported from Nizireth to Loretto. This little houſe 
Was incaſed in a magnificent church, and in a ſhort 
time, by the pilgrimages of devotees, and the preſents 
of ſeveral crowned heads, this temple became as rich as 
that of Epheſus. The Italians, at leaſt, found their 
market in the blind ſuperſtition of other nations; but 
at the ſame time they gave into this ſuperſtition them- 
| ſelves, by following the popular prejudice, and the 
ſpirit of the times. You may have had many occaſions 
to obſerve that enthuſiaſm, to which mankind have a 
natural propenſity, has ſerved to render them not only 
more ſtupid, but alſo more wicked Pure religion ſoft- 
Landing ; 
and, on the contrary, ſuperſtition, by blinding the judg- 
- Ment, inſpires rage and cracky.. © 
| There was at that time in Normandy, which is called 


tdthe country of wiſdom, an abbot of the cuckolds, who 


uſed to traverſe through many towns in a kind of chair, 
__ drawn by four horſes, with a mitre on his head, and 
a crofier in his hand, diſpenſing benedictions, and iſſuing 
). TI, 
There was alſo a king of the ſtews eſtabliſhed at court 
by patent. He was originally the chief or judge of a 
petiy guard belonging to the palace, and afterwards 
a court-fool, who uſed to exact a certain fee from all the 
_  pick-pockets and night-walkers. There was not a town 
but what had a ſociety of artificers, burghers, and even 
of women among whom the moſt extravagant cere- 
monies were ſtamped with the title of religious myſ- 
teries; and from hence come the fraternity of free- 
maſons, an inſtitution which has bade defiance to time, 
the great leveller of all other. 
The moſt contemptible, though at the ſame time the 
moſt numerous, of all theſe fraternities, was that of the 
flagellants or floggers ; it had its firſt origin in the inſo- 
| lence of ſome prieſts, who took advantage of the weak- 
neſs of public p-nitents, fo far as to ſcourge them. We 
ſee the remains of this brutal cuſtom, ia the little wands 
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or (witches, which the penitentiaries at Rome carry in 
their hands, on the days of any folemn proceſſion. The 
monks, at length, came to ſcourge themſelves, on a 
{vppoſition that nothing could be more pleafirg to God, 
than the welted back of a brawny friar. In the ele- 


venth century, one Peter Damien perſuaded ſeveral of = 
the laity to exerciſe this diſcipline on themſelves ſtark 


naked. In 1260, there were feveral fraternities of pil- 
grims, who came through all Italy armed with rods and 
diſciplines. They at length made the tour of one half 

of Europe. This aſſociation, in time, grew up into a 
ſect, which it was found neceſſary to ſuppreſs. _ 


| INFRANCHISEMENTS, PRIVILEGES, ac. 
Vol. II. chap. | CT. Lewis ennobled his ſurgeon La 15 
x. page 228. 0 Broſſe, by making him his cham- 


In Venice, Genoa, and Other republics, though the | 
people had no ſhare in the government, yet they were 


rever held in ſſavery. The citizens of Italy were very _— 


different from the burghers of the ccuntries of the 
north; the burghers in Germany and in France were 


cependents on a lord, a biſhop, or the king, and de: 
| longed to one man; but the citizens of Italy belonged 


only to the republic. 8 1 
or THE PARLIAMENT OF PARIS, | 
| till che Reign of CHARLES VII. 


Vol. II. chap. 
[xxii. page 236. 


THE parliament did not repre- 
ſent the nation, for to do this, 


| tt muſt be either nominated by the : 
nation, or have an inherent right in its own perſon. 


The officers of the parliament (the peers excepted) 
were named by the king, paid by the king, and re- 
moveable by the king. een ee 


The | 
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The deſcendents of lawyers are not to this day ad- 
mitted into the ehapters in Germany. It is a reli&t of 
ancient barbariſm to annex a mark of. degradation to 
one of the moſt noble functions of humanity, that uf 


the diſtribution of juſtice. ä 

It may be faid, in anſwer to this, that it is not the 
function of diſtributing juſtice that is deemed derogato- 
try, fince the peers of the realm, and even ſovereigns 
themſelves, have executed this function; but that cer- 


main men of a low extraction, having been at firſt intro- 


duced into the parliament of Paris, ſolely to carry on 
the cauſes, and not to give their voices, and having af- 
terwards aſſumed the rights and privileges of nobles, to 
whom alone it belonged to be the judges of the people, 


5 they ought not to be admitted to ſhare thoſe honours, 


which appertain incommunicably to the body of nobles. 
The famous Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, in a let- 


ter to the French academy, ſays, that a perſon to be 


qualified to write the hiſtory of France, ſhould be well 
verſed in the ancient cuſtoms of the nation, and that 

he ſhould, know that the counſellors of parliament were 

originally ſerfs or vaſſals, who had ſtudied the laws of 
their country, and who aſſiſted the nobles with their 
advice in the court of parliament. This may be true, 
in teſpect to ſome who raiſed themſelves by their me- 
rit; but it is till a greater truth, that the major part 
of the counſellors were not ſerfs, but the ſons of credit- 
able burghers, who had been a long time infranchiſed, 
and lived as freemen under the king, whoſe burghers 
they were. This order of cicizens has undoubtedly at 
all times, and in every country, better opportunities of 


acquiring a knowledge in their profeſſion, than perſons 


r re 
This court was, as you know, the ſame as that 
which in England is called the court of King's-Bench. 
The Engliſh kings, who were vaſſals to thoſe of France, 
imitated all the cuſtoms of their lords paramount. 
There was a king's attorney in the parliament of Paris, 
and there is one in the court of King's Bench in En- 
gland. The chancellor of France may preſide * rhe 
VNN | es . Frenc 


F 
t 
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French parliament ; the chancellor of England may do 


| the ſame in the King's-Bench t. The kirg, and the 


houſe of lords in England, may ſet aſide the decrees of i . 
the court of King's-bench; in like manner as the king 
of France, with his council of ſtate, ſets aſide the ar- 


rets of the parliament ; and as he likewiſe might with _ 
the high barons, and the nobles in the general aſſembly 


of the ſtates, which are the parliament of the nation. 
The court of King's-Bench cannot enact laws; neither 
can the parliament of Paris. The very word Bench 
ſhews the great affinity between theſe courts ; the bench 
of preſidents ſtill retains its name with us, and is now 
called the High or Upper Bene. 
We have already remarked, that the form of the 
Engliſh government has not changed like ours. The 
eneral aſſembly of the Engliſh ſtates has always ſub- 
iſted ; they have ſhared in the legiſlation: whereas 
ours, by being ſo rarely convoked, are grown out of 
uſe. The courts of j uſtice, which we call parliaments, 
having become perpetual, and being conſiderably in- 
creaſed, have inſenſibly acquired, partly by the conceſ— 
hon of the kings, and partly by cuſtom, and even the 
unhappineſs of the times, certain privileges which they 
or Lewis XI. | 5 55 Oy 
The chief diſtinction of the parliament of Paris, 
above the other courts of parliament, ariſes from the 
cuſtom, which the kings of France introduced, of hav- | 
ing all their treaties and edicts regiſtered in the cham- 
ber of parliament, during its ſeſſion, as the moſt au- 
thentic depoſitory ; in other reſpeCts, this chamber ne- 


never enjoyed, either under Philip the Fair, his ſons, _ 


ver interfered in any affairs of ſtate, or of the revenues. 5 
Whatever regarded the regal revenue, or the impoſition _ 


of taxes, was inconteſtibly the department of the cham- 
ber of accompts. The firſt remonſtrances of the parli- 
ament, touching the revenue, was in the reign of Fran- 
All things are more ſubje& to change in France, than 
in any other nation: there was an ancient cuſtom, by 
1 For a refutation of this miſtaken netion of M. de Voltaire, 
ſee note to Chap, Ixiv, page 171, of Vol II. of the General Hiſtory. 


* IXXili. page 241. 
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"which 1 no artet, infl. Qing bodily i Eng odd be 
. executed, till ſuch arret was ſigned by the king. This 
_ cuſtom is till in force in England, and many other 
ſtates; and nothing can be more juſt and humane. Fa- 
naticiſm, party. fury and ignorance have condemned 
many innocent citizens to loſe their lives. Theſe citi- 
ens belong to the king, that is to ſay, to the ſlate; 
but by theſe pfaRtices the country is robbed of a ſub- 
ject, and his family is rendered infamous, without the 
rſon, who is the repreſentative of that country, 
enowing any thing of the matter. How many inno- 
cent perſons have we ſeen accuſed of hereſy, witchcraft, 
and a thouſand imaginary crimes, whoſe lives might 


= have been ſaved * a Ling of knowledge and under- 


ſtanding. 
But Charles VI. was ſo far from being ſuch a perſon, 


ttuhat he was in that deplorable ſituation, which * a 


man the ſport of his fellow-creatures. 


of the ſeeming UNION of the GREEK and LATIN 


CHURCHES. | 


vol.! I. 1 T. Greek emperor, with bis 
| atriarch, and almoſt all the 
other L ſubſcribed at Florence 


d the long ciſpure point of the-primacy of the biſhop 
of Rome. The Bezantine hiſtory wr” ak that the 


pope bribed them to ſign this acknowledgment. | This 


is not improbable. It was the pope's intereſt to gain 


this advantage at any price; and the biſhops of a coun- 
ry, that had been a prey to the ravages of the Turks, 
muſt have been poor. 

This union of the Latins and Greeks was indeed but 


tranſitory. It was a game played by the emperor John 


II. ſurnamed Paleologus. The whole Greek church 
diſowned what had been done ; and the biſhops who 
had ſubſcribed at Florence, aſked pardon for their pro- 
ceedings, at Conſtantinople, and acknowledged, that 
they had betrayed the true faith. They were on this 
| occaſion compared to Judas, who betrayed his maſter, 
aud were not readmitted i into the boſom of their church, 


| ul 
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ill they had formally abjured the innovations with | 
which the Latins were accuſed. 


The Latin and Greek churches were, after this, » more 


divided than ever. The Greeks, always vain of their 
boaſted antiquity, their firſt general councils, and their 
ſciences, increaſed in their hatred and contempt for the 
Romith communion. They made all the Latins, who 
came over to them, to be baptized anew, and from 
hence came the cuſtom obſerved by the Ruſſian priefts 
at Peterfburg and Riga, to oblige a Roman catholic, 
who embraces the Greek religion, to undergo a ſecond 
baptiſm. Several ſtruck extreme unction out of the 
number of the ſacraments, and they were one and all 
againſt the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and the com- 
n unicating in one kind only; ; and in fact, it is certain 
tat they differ as much from the church of Rome, as : 
the proteſtents do. 5 
Nevertheleſs, pope Eugenins IV. was thought by the 
whole weſt to have ex inguiſhed this great ſchiſm. He 
had indeed brought the Greek EMPeror, and his church, 5 
uader a . lubjeckion. . 1 


of THE COUNCIL or BASIL. 


Idem, E E —— of Baſil was the rſt that 8 
page 242. 8 for bade the popes to make more than 
" $wemey: four cardinals. They did not conſi- 
der, that, by leſſening the number, they increaſed the 
power ; and that the more rare r * is, the more 
it is reſpected. „ : 


$ $ 
1d. page 3 . VIII. Abe of 8 con- 
terte himſelf with being a cardinal. This was the 
twenty-ſeventh, and laſt conſiderable ſchiſm, that had 
been raiſed for the poſſeſſion of St. Peter's chair. Ne- : 
ver was the throne of any kingdom ſo oſten diſputed. _ 
Aneas Picolomini, the Florentine poet and orator, 
who was ſecretary to this council, had written very vio- 


lently in ſupport of the ſuperiority of councils over 55 


the popes ; but after he was made pope himſelf, under 
the name of Pius II. be condemned, ill o more violent- 


ly, 
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"0h 3 writings, facrificing every pane TREE ta 


that of preſent intereſt, which ſo frequently makes the 
principles of truth or falſhood among them. There 
were ſome other writings of his ſpread abroad. In the 
fifteenth letter of his collection of letters, publiſhed un- 
der the title of Amænilates, he recommends one of his 
baſtards, whom he had by an Engliſh woman. Hence 
we find, that he did not condemn his amours, as he 
bad condemned his ſentiments on the W of | the 


: THE FALL or THE GREEK EMPIRE, 


- Il. chap. CONSIDERABLE fe of 
Ixziv. page 246. 5 A monks, and contemplative de- 
N ; votees, ſaw the light of mount l 
: bor at their navels, as the Indian F aquirs faw the hea- 
"_ — at the end of their „ 


> 
Id. page 266) This duke of "REL M whe: waz 
priſoner to Bajazet, was the ſame John Sans peur, or 
the Fearleſs, who murdered the duke of Orleans, and 
was himſelf afterwards murdered by Charles VII. and 
yet we boaſt ourſelves n more humane and civilized than 


”- the Turks! 


or THE TAKING or CONSTANTINOPLE. 


: Val. I. chap. - 
5 Ixxviii. page 266. 


\HIS 2 forms a gona 

och. Here begins in resli- 

ty the Furkith empire, in the midi 

of Chriſtendom ; ; and at this time ſome of the arts of 
Greece v were firſt tranſported amonglt them. 


Id. page 270.) The Turkiſh — app ear to be ve- 
try true in what they relate of the ſieges of Conſtantino- 
ple. Ducas bimſelf, who is thought to have been of 

the Imperial race, and who during his infancy was in 
the beſieged city, acknowledges in his hiſtory, that the 
ſultan offered the emperor Conſtantine, to give him Fe- 
— for himſelf, and to grant hun ſome {mall pro- 


vinces 


e 
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rinces for his brothers. Mahomet wanted to have poſ= 


ſeſſion of the city, without ſacking it, as he looked up- | 


on it as a part of his Property, which he was willing to 
preſerve. fate. E 185 


dome Particulars concerning CONST ANTINOPLE. 
loem, page KATO Chriſtian nation will ſuffer the = 


nn. - Turks to have a moſque in it, and 


yer the Turks give leave to the Greeks to 
have churches an onglt them; ſeveral of theſe churches 
are collegiate, and in the Archipelago we ſee c Canons un- | 
* inion of a batha, _ VV 


Id. page 272. ] keine authors have had the weakneſs 
to relate that Mahomet II. faid to the patriarch Genna 
dius; The Holy Trinity makes thee, by the autho- 
* ri y which I have received, Ecuinenical patriarch.” 


Theſe writers know very little of the Muſfelmans, and 


are Ignorant, that our doctrine of the Trinity is held by 
them in the utmoſt abhorrence, infomuch that they 
think themſelves defiled by only pronouncing the word, 
and that they | look upon us as » idolaters, who worthip 
many — 5 


or MAHOMET II. 


Chap. . * TIS e failed him = WY 


page 273. Rhodes. The knights, who are 

vdo called the knights of Malta, had as 

well as Scanderberg the honour of repeting the vitort- 
ous arms of Mahomet II. 

It was in the year 1480, that this conqueror anacked 

that iſland, formerly fo famous, and its city, which was 


founded a very conſiderable time before ancient Rome, RB Io 


in the moſt fertile ſpot, and under the moſt delicious cli- 
mate; a City which had been governed by the children 
of Hercules, by Danaus, and by Cadmus, and was fa- 
mous throughout the whole world for its brazen Colof- 
ſus, dedicated to the ſun. This immenſe work was 
caſt i in braſs by an Indian; it was an bhundzed feet high, 
Doo Secs Eoin. 25 


& 
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and under i its legs (each of which reſted on a Fpaciou: 
mole of marble). the loft ieſt ſhips could ſail in and ont 


of the hatbour. Rhodes had fallen under the power cf 


the Saracens about the middle of the ſeventeenth centy- 
Ty; a French knight named Foulques de Villaret, grand 
5 malter- of the order of Rhodes, took it from them 
again in Nuo o; and another French knight, Peter d' Au- 
buſſon, defended it againſt the Turks. 
Ir is ſomething very remarkable, that Mahomet IT 
employed a great number of renegado Chriſtians in this 
expedition. The grand vifir himſelf, who laid ſiege to 
the place, was a Chriſtian; and what is more ſtrange, 
of the imperial houſe of the Paleologi. One George 


PFrupan, another Chriſtian, had the direction of the 


works under the grand viſir's orders: we never find an 
inſtance of Muſſulmans changing their religion, and 
ſerving in the Chriſtiad armies. But whence this diffe- 


. "rence? Is it, that a religion, for whoſe ſake they have 


| parted with a portion of their own fleſh, and which 
they have fe: led with their own blood, in a molt pain- 
ful opera:ion, is for that reaſon more dear to them? Is 
it that the Aſiatic conquerors had more reſpect ſhewn 
_ them; than the European powers? Or laſlly, is it that 
in the times cf ignorance, the arms of Muffulmans 
| were thought to be more favoured of God, than thoſe 
of Chriſtians, and that hence they inferred the n 
ful cauſe to be the beſt? _ 
Peter d'Aubuſſon at this time f 1 with tri- 
5 umph. by obliging the grand viſir Me ſſith Paleologus to 
raiſe the ſ iege at the end of three months. Calcondilus 
tells us, in his hiftory of the Turks, that, as the beſieg- 
ers were mounting the breach, they beheld a golden 
croſs in the air encircled with a glory, and a moſt beau- 
tiful woman robed in white: that, ſtruck with this mi- 
raculous appearance, they threw down their arms and 
took to flight. It ſeems however more probable, that 
the Turks would have been rather ſtimulated. than inti- 
| midated with the ſight of a beautiful woman, and that 
in fact the bravery of d'Aubuſfon and his knights was 
the only miracle that — the Turks to give Ba 
| ut 


IR 


deln — 


STATE or GREECE 
UNDER THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


* nerva is alſo converted into a moſque. The Pirean 


been is no more, an antique lion of marble is ſtill _ 
left ſtanding near it, and gives its name to the harbour of 
RE o to Leone, which is little better than a heap of rub- 
Wi The ot where formerly ſtood the academy, is 
5 no x covered with ſome gardeners hovels. The beauti- 


I ul remains of the Stadion ftill inſpire veneration and 


n concern, and the temple of Ceres, which has eſcaped | 

ar Wi ury of time, gives us a glimpſe of what Athens 

a umerly was. This city, which conquered the great 

\ Paifian monarch Xerxes, contains between 16 and 
'e 5 
17.000 inhabitants, who crouch and tremble beneatn 
tie power of 1200 Janizaries, who cairy nothing but 


i- 4 bite wand in their hands. The Spartan, the anci- 
to MW" fivals and conquerors of Athens, are confounded in 
jus t general ſubjection. They long ſtruggled for their 
= erty, and ſtill feem to retain ſomewhat of that feroci- 
ion and — of Manners, which Lycurgus — 5 
BY tem. NES | 
ni- 

und THE TURKISH Gov ERNMENT.. 

hat | | 
1t- lem, vage La | HE * which is their civil. 


76. 1 as well as religious law, doe, in 
the very beginning, (namely in the fourth 
kupter) provide for the inheritance of the ſons and 


CLI 
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Pur thi: is the wu: manner of — __ the _ 


*r 


223 


| | bee 4 
n 1 o 


lle, page OST of the ſlately monuments of c 

ö 274 9 Athens, which the arcient Romans 

| | 3 without being able to ſurpaſs, 
- are cither in ruin, or totally loſt; a little moſque =. 
| ro built where the tomb of Themillocies ſtood ; as 
we ſee a chapel of the Recollets built upon the ruins _ 
„cf tbe capitol of Rome. The ancient temple of Mi- 
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1 daughters, and the traditional law and eſtabliſhed. eu- 


| ſtom —— whatever i is not expreſſed | in the Alcoraa, 
; DEATH or LEWIS Xl. in 1483. 
Vol. UI chap. WT ww cnc of the de of the ; 3. 


| lax. page 8. I norant practice of phyſic in thole 
5 | times, which had been introduced by 


| 1 Jews, to preſcribe the drinking the blood of young 


children, to old perſons troubled with the * le 
. yup! or convulſions. 


OF CHIVALRY on XVICHTHOO⁰ 


TH E — of the 10 red 
1 ed themſelves into an order, 
5 nike the true kni hts at arms: thi 
was a proof of the decline of ancient chivalry. The 


, Vol. III. p NY 
| Paxil, page 17. 


ſſtudents took the name of bachelors, after having main- 
rained a Theſis, and the doctors of law called them- 


ſelves knights, a title ridiculous in itſelf, for originally 

the knight (Chevalier or Cavalier) was a perſon, who 

fought _ cs on horſeback, which certainly could have 
- ms Sand of c with A civilian. 


or NOBILITY. 


vol. It. al. AF TER what we how 24 in 
hxxiii page 23. relation to feudal government, 
I itt remains to explain, as clearly a 
5 poſſble, what relates to the nobleſſes, who were a long 
time the ſole poſſe ſſors of fiefs. 
| The term noble at firſt was a title that — confer 
red rights, nor was hereditary. Nobilitas, among tht 


L Romans, ſignified any thing eminent or worthy of n0- 


| tice % . not an order 0 citizens. The ſenate wi! 
„ iunttitute 


5 1 the line in Juvenal, Virtus fola Nibilitas, may be 
properly rendered. Virtue is the wy true — and 
_ * the only une nobility,” 
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1 -nflieuted to judge the knights f, to fight on horſeback 
v ben they were rich enough to keep a horſe; ard the 
Plebetans were frequently — and ſometiwes ſena- 
tors. | - 
Among che Gauls, the government was in the heads : 

of the principal officers of towns, and the Druids, to 
whom the people paid obedience. Every country has 


by WH foinething different in its form of government. Thoſe, 
gv ho ſay that all men are equal, ſpeak the ſtricteſt truth, 
le- 


if they mean, that all men have an equal right to liberty, 

to the enjoyment of their own property, and to the _ 
protection of the laws. But they would be guilty of 
a great error, if they thought, that all men ought to be 

| upon an equality in regard to rank and employments, 
-en they are not ſo in regard to their talents or capa- 
ler, I cities. In this neceſſary inequality of conditions, nei- 
lis Wi ther the ancients, nor indeed nine parts out of ten 1 
he the habitable globe, were acquainted with any thing that 
ain - bore the leaſt reſemblance to what we call nobili: Ys _ 
em- Wi it is now eſtabliſhed in Europe. | 
ally The laws and cuſtoms of this order have winked like 
who all other things : we have already ſhewn you, that the 
abe moſt ancient hereditary nobility, was that of the Patri- 
cians of Venice, who had ſeats in the council, as early 
az the fifth century, before there was a doge; and if 
there are any deſcendents of theſe firſt magiſtrates, as 
it is faid, they are undoubtedly the firſt nobles in 
Europe. It was the ſame in the ancient republics of 
Italy. This nobility was annexed to dignity and em- 
ploy, and not to lands. | 


id in 
gent, 
y 25 


long 


In every other country, nobility became the portion N 
of thoſe who were policfſed of lands. The Herren of 
nfer- Germany, the Ricos Honibres of Spain, and the barons 
g the Mel France and England, enjoyed an hereditary nobility, 
f no- merely becauſe their feudsl or nen feudal lands remain- 
e wil Ed in their familics. Þ he tirles of duke, count, vit- 


ituted counts 


nay be t Called ty the R-m mans Fou ber, 3 Equus, an borſe, as 


„ de French Chevalier, and th: Sj agiik * from Cheval 8 
» and d Cavallg. 
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count, marquis, were at firſt dignities or offices for lite, Wl « 
_ which afterwards paſſed from father to ſon, ſome ſooner, fl © 

JJ on oa 60 Mkaeh ho. , 
Opon the decline of the family of Charlemagne, WF , 
almoſt all the ſtates of Europe, the republics «x WM 
cepted, were governed as Germany is at preſent ; and if ( 


we have ſeen that every poſſeſſot of a hef execciicd 


ſovereign authority in his own teiritories, as far as he Wil 6 


VVV 85 
It is clear that ſovereigns owed no ſervice to any il 
other, except what the petty ones engaged themſcive: Will @ 
to pay to tae great. Thus a Caſtellan or ſovereign lord Wl .j 
ot a caſtle, paid a pair of ſpurs to a viſcount, who p. 
paid a falcon to a count, and this laſt ſome other mark n. 


5 vaſſalage to a duke. Theſe all acknowledged the 


| King of the county for their lord paramount, though he int 
_ cobld not impoſe a tax upon any one of them. They co 

owed the ſervice of their perſons, becauſe they fought | 
for their lands and for themſelves, in fighting for the the 
ftate, and the chief of the ſtate; and hence it come: 

that, at preſent, the new nobles, or thoſe, who have 
been ennobled, without being poſſeſſors of lands, do 
not pay the tax laid upon landholders, and known by 


the name of Taille. „ : 
The maſters of caſtles and lands, who compoſed ti: 
body of nobles in all countries, except in the republics, 
endeavoured as much as poſlible to enſlave the inhabit 
ants of their lands; but the great towns always oppdt- 
ed them in this, as the magittrates of theſe towns would 
upon no account be the ferfs or vaſſals of a count, 1 
baron, or a biſhop, and much leſs of an abbot, who 
arrogated to himſelf the fame honours as a baron, 01 
a count. The cities on the Rhine and the Rhone, and 
others of greater antiquity, ſuch as Autun, Arles, and 
particularly Marſeilles, flouriſhed long before there weit 
either lords or prelates. Their magiſtracy was fevers 
_ centuries prior to the exiſtence of fiefs ; but the baron 
and caſtellans got the better, almoſt every where, 0! 
the citizens; ard although the magiſtrates were not 
ſerfs of the lord, they were at leaſt his burghers ; an 
hence it comes that in many ancient charters ws 4 
| | 0 | elt 


, crs of a count, or a biſhop, and king's burghers. 


Theſe burghers could not change their habitation with- 


able fine. This kind of ſervitude is ſtill in force in- 
in like manner as the fiefs were diſtinguiſhed into 
i: Wl frank- fiefs, which owed no ſervice to the lord para- 
mount, and into great and little fiefs, which did owe 
'y Wl fervice ; fo there were alſo French burghers, that is to 
ay, thoſe who purchaſed the right of exempiion from 
10 Wi all ſervice to their lord; grand burghers, who were 
ho poſſi fled of civil employs, and petty burghers, who in 
— 0 ˙ 8 
he This form of government, which had been raiſed by 
ne inſenſible degrees, fell to decay in like manner, in ſeveral 
cy countries, and in others were entirely aboliſhed. | 


ght The kings of France, for example, at fiſt en 


La Broſſe, noble, in creating him his camberlain. Phi- 
tne bp III. who ennobled his banker Raoul, was not, as 


lic, me ſay, the firſt king who aſſumed the privileg- f 
bit- changing the condition of his ſubjects. Philip the Fair 


pol. id, in like manner, beſtow the title of noble and 
ould Wefquire, miles, on the burgher Bertrand, and ſome 
u, others. This example was followed all other 
who Bicrowned heads. In the year 1339, Philip-of Valois 


ud his wife Nicole Taupin. | 


bis chancellor; for, at this time, the office of clerk, 
auer, or of the long robe, gave no rank amon 


arom iobility, notwithſtanding - that the clerks afſi.med the 
e, ie of knights of the law, and bachelors of law. 
not Thus wer find John Paſtourel, the kings advocate, 
; and nnobled, together with his wife Sedille, by Charles V. 
212 [ITE 
crit Vo. XIII. G 3 


* 


ebnet HISTORY. tm 
ſheriffs (echevins) ard mayors, entitle themſelves burgh- - 


out the permiſſion of their lord, and paying a confider- | 


nobled 
the Wi the burghers, by conferring on them titles without 
ne: Wi lands. It is ſaid there was found among the collection 
ave Nef charters of France, letters of nobility, grarted by 
co WF Philip I. in 1095, to a burgher of Paris, named Eudes 
/e Maire; and St. Lewis undoubredly made his barber, 


nnobled Simon de Luci, perſident of the parliament, 


In 1350, king John ennobled William-de Dorwans, : 
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On the other hand, the kings of England created 
counts and barons, who had neither county nor barc- 
ny. The emperors exerciſed the fame privilege in 
by Italy ; and after their example, the poſſeſſors of 
| great fieſs took the ſame liberty. We have even an 
inſtance of a count de Foix, who aſſumed the power 
of ennobling, and by this means of correCting the def. 
ciency of fortune in birth. He granted a patent of 


- Nobility to one maſter Bertrand, his chancellor, and the 


deſcendents of this Bertrand called themſelves noble 
but it was at the option of the king and the relt cf 
the nobles to acknowledge this title or not. Private 
lords of Orange, ot daluces, and _y others, athur [Ni 


. the ſame licence. 


The militat y body of F rank-archons and a in 
the reign of Charles VII. being exempted from the pay. 


ment of taxes, thereupon aſſumed the titles of nobee, 
and efquire, without any permiſſion, and theſe titles 


were afterwards confirmed by time, which eftablii].cy 
and overturns all cuſtoms and privileges; and ſeveral 
great families in France are deſcendents of theſe Hau- 
Pins, who made themſclves noble, and who mer: ited 
that title on having ſerved their county. 

The emperors not only created nobles without lands 
but counts palatine alſo. This title was given to the 
doctors of the univerſities. Ihe emperor, Charles 
IV. firſt introduced this cuftom, and Bartolus was the 
fiſt on whom he conferred the title of count, which, 
however, did no more entitle the deſcendents of this 

Bartolus to a ſeat in the chapters, than it would thoſe 
of the Taupins. 
be popes, who pretended to be Sr to tie 
== emperor, thought it concerned their dignity to create 
latines and marquiſſes alſo ; and the legates, wh 
| governed the provinces: belonging to the holy fee, wei! 
very laviſh in conferring theſe titles; hence it cow's 


that there are ſo many more counts and . in 
oy than feudal lords. 


la 


Wl 


the aflittance of clerks, taken either from among the 


lower rank of people, or the bodies of trank, grand, 5 
Theſe clerks quickly aſſu med the 


or pelity burghers. 
title of knights and,bachelors, in imitation of the no- 


bility ; but it is plain, that the title of knight, which 
was given them by their clients, did not make them 
nobles at court; ſince the attorncy- general Paſtourel, 
and the chancellor Dormans, were obliged to take letters 
The ſtudents of 
the univetſities took the title of bachelor, after paſſing 
one Examination, and that of licentiate after the n 
not daring to aſſume that of knight. 5 
It may appear to have been a great contradiQtion, 
that the proleſſors of the law, who had a right to fit 
in judgment on the nobles, ſhould not themſelves enjoy 
ha right of nobility. This however was really the 
caſe in all countries; but in France indeed, they enjoy- 
ed the fame privilege of exemption as the nobles, dur- 
Ir is true, that their rights did not 
entitle them to fit in the general | attembly of the 


(patents) of nobility for themlelves. 


ing their own lives. 


ſtates, as lords of fiefs, to carry a viz on their fief, 
or to ſerve in perſon in the held, but only conſiſted 
in not paying the taille, and in being called Meſſire ®. 
France has been always remarkable for the mutability 
of its laws and cuſtoms, the former of wich have 


never been ſufficiently clear aud well underſtooad. The 
The courts 
of juſtice, which the French call parliaments, have fre- 


bar has always been in a fluQuating ſtate. 


quently determined on the pretenſions of children of 


otficers of the long robe to the right of nobility. In 
1540 the parliament of Paris decreed, that the ch/ldren 
ot the king's attorney, Jean le Maitre, had a right to 
inherit AS noble. Afterwards, namely in 15 78, it N | 


*A complimentary. term, much like that of Your Wot, 


given 60 our r Juſtices of the peace. 


* 
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In N after Philip the Fair had eſtabliſbed the 


court called parliament, the lords of fiefs, who had 
ſeats in that court, were obliged to avail themſelves of 
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' like decree in favour of a chancellor, named Me - 
nager dut the civilians were divided in their opinion | 
Concerning theſe rights, which had been inſenſibly an- 
_ nexed to the long robe by cuſtom. Louet, a counſellor 
of the parliament, pretended that the children of ma- 
giſtrates could inherit only as commoners, and that none £ 
but grand-children were intitled by bicth-right 1 to the - 
rank of gentlemen, 

Ihe court, however, did not "regulate its opinion by 
that ot the civilians ; for, in the year 1552, Henry III. 
declared, by an edict, That no one, except thoſe of 

n noble houſe and family, ſhould preſume thenceforth 

to take the title of noble, or name of elqure,” 

Henry IV. ſhewed himſelf leſs ſtrict and more juſt, 
when, in his edict concerning the regulation of the 
taxes, ifſued in the year 1600, he declared, though in 
very vague terms,“ That thoſe who had ſerved the | 
nation in very honourable poſts, might begin to give 
* 2 right of nobility to their poſterity,” 

This diſpute, of fo many ages ſtanding, ſeemed hap- 
pily terminated by Lewis XIV. in the month of July 

1644; but the event proved otherwiſe. We muit here 
ſttep a little aſide, from the order of time, in order to 
throw as much light upon this matter as poliible. You 
will find in the Age of Lewis XIV. * the civil war that 
vas excited in Paris during that prince's minority. It 
was during this war, and in the yea? 1644, that the par- 
liament of Paris, the chamber of accounts, the court 
of aids, and all the other courts of the provinces, ob- 
tained the privileges of nobles by birth, gentlemen 

„ ahd barons of the kingdom,“ to deſcend to the 
children of counſellors and prefidents, who ſhould 
have ſerved twenty years, or have died in the exer- 

ciſe of their ces. By this edict their rank E 5 
aſcertained. 

Could any one then think that Lewis XIV. 1 in 

1669, hiniſelf fitting in parliament, reſume theſe. p- 

vileges, and only maintain all theſe officers of juſtice i in 
the employment of their ancient privileges, revoking 

— * 


Ste Vol. V. of this Work. 
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all the rights of nobility which he had granted to 
them in 1044, and afterwards till this very year 


1669? 


Iewis XIV. with all his power, has not been able to 
deprive ſuch a number of citizens of a right which he 
beſtowed on them under his own hand. It is not very 
eaſy for one man to oblige ſo many others to ſtrip them- 


ſelves of what they have looked upon as a part of their 
property. The edi of 1644 has therefore prevailed, 


and the conrts of judicature have enjoyed the rights of 
nobility ; the nation not chooſing to conteſt this point 


with thoſe whoſe office it is to judge the nation. 


While the magillrates of the ſuperior courts were 
thus diſputing about their rank from the year 1300, 
the burghers and officers of the towns were in a ſtill 

| more uncertain ſtate. Charles V. called the Wiſe, for 
having gained the affections of the citizens of Paris, 
granted them ſeveral of the privileges of nobility, ſuck 

as bearing coat-armour, and holding hefs without pay- 


ing the fine, which is called the tax of frank-fiefs ; but 


Henry continued this privilege to the provoſt of the 
merchants, and four echevins (or ſheriffs). The 
mayors and ſheriffs of ſeveral towns in France enjoy 
the fame rights, ſome by ancient cuſtom, others by 


grant. . : be 2 
The moſt ancient grant of nobility given to the of- 


fice of the pen in France, was that of the king's ſecre- 


taries. Theſe were originally what the ſecretaries of 


ſtate are at preſent, and were called (clercs du ſecret) - 
clerks of the privy-council.: now, as they wrote im- 
mediately under the kings, and forwarded all their or- 
ders, it appeared but juſt that they ſhould enjoy ſome 
mark of diſtinction; and the privilege of nobility 
which they were intitled to after twenty years ſer- 


vice, ſerved as a model to the officers of the courts of 
„ . | j 


And here we principally perceive the extreme muta- 


bility of cuſtoms in France. The ſecretaries of ſtate, 


who had originally no other right than that of ſigning 
the diſpatches, and who could not give any authenticity 
to theſe, but in virtue of their offices of clerks of the 
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: privy- council, or the king's private notaries, are even 
become mint ſters of ſtate, and the powerful inſtrument; 
of the will of an all-powerful monarch. T hey have n. 
ſumed the title of mon/igneur, which ws formerly given 
only to princes and to knights, and at the ſame time the 
| king's ſecietaries are confined to the chancery, where 


their whole office conſiſts in ſigning patents. Ihe num- 


8 
ber of theſe uſeful members has been augmented to 


three hundred, ſolely for the ſake of rating money; 3 
and this ſhameful m thod has perpetuated the French 


nc bility in upwards of fix thoutand families, whoſe 


— 


Chiefs — bought their offices for a Aipulated ; 


A. prodigious nr whey of fubjeQts, of her denomi- : 


_ nations, ſuch as bankers,. furgeons, merchants, huulſho;d- 


ſervants to princes, and clerks in offices, have obtained 
letters of nobility, and, in the courſe of a few gene- 
rations, wrote themfelves, in aty pr thlic Procte.; ings, 
moſt high and mighty lords. Titles of this kind have 
debaſed the ancient J and have done no great ho- 
nour to the new. 5 
The perſonal ſervice of the ancient knights and 
eſquites being at length wholly laid aſide, and the ge- 


| neral afſ-mbly of the itates being no longer aſſembied, 


the privileges of both ancient and modern nobility are 
now limited to the payment of the capitation (poll tax) 
inſtead of the taille. Thoſe, whoſe tathers were nei- 
ther ſheriffs nor counſellors, nor ennobled perſons, have 
deen diſtinguiſhed by appellations which are now _ 
come offenlive, ſuch as villains and roturiers (i. E 
peaſants.) | | | 
The term le comes - fie ttc. 7 a town or city, 
| becauſe formerly only nobles were lords of caſtles, and 
roturier from ruptura terre, the breaking up of rhe 
land, huſbandry ; hence it has failen out more than 
once, that a lieutenant-general of the forces, a brave 
officer, covered with ſcars, has been obliged to pay the 
taille, while the ſon of a clerk in an office has enjoyed 
the fame privileges as the firſt officers of the crown. 
This kametul abuſe was not remedied till the year 1752. 
by M. —— — at t war, who has ſerved the 
| army 
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army more than any other miniſter, ard to whoſe merit 
| the more readily do juſtice i in this place, as he has been 
lately degraded, 


'The ridiculous multiplicity 4 nobles, without office,” 


or real nobility, this debaſing diſtinction between the 


uſcleſs noble, who pays nothing to the ſtate, and the 


the uſetul plebeian, who contributes his ſhare to the 


taxes, thute poſts which are only obtaired by money, 
and which confer the empty title of eſquire, are abuſes 
aich we do not meet with in any other country, and 
are the effects of a kind of frantic deſire in a govern” 

ment, to (lamp a mark of depredation on the major 
In England, whoever is poſſeſſed 
of an eſtate of forty thillings per annum, in land, is a 
ficeholder, a free-born Engliſhman, and has a right to 


pit of the nation. 


the nomination of his repreſentatives in parhament. 


Every one who is not of a handicraft trade is a gentle- 

nian, and there are no nobles, in the ſtrictneſs of the 
terin, but thoſe who repreſent the ancient barons and 
peers of the reals, in the upper houſe, (or houſe of 


lo; ds. BK 


gentleman can hold any office in the republic, unleſs he 


reſinquiſhes his privileges of a gentleman ; and yet in 


every free ſtate the magiſtrates only take the title of 
n2bi 7s, noble. It is, without di iſpute, the moſt eminent 
nobility to have been at the head of a republic, from 


father to ſon ; but ſuch is the force of cuitom and pre- 
judice, that four hundred years poſſeiſion of ſo refined a 
dignity, would not exempt the bearer in France trom _ 
paying the taille, nor gain kim admittance i into che mott 


inconſic erable chapter 1 in Germany. 


Theſe cuſtoms form a complicated picture of human 
raniiy and incouſtancy; ; but happily it is the lealt me- 


e pore of the hiſtory of human kind. 


—_ 


There are many free ſtates in which the privileges ot | 
birth are of no advantage, and in which they admit 
only thoſe of citizen; and even in the city of Baſil, no 
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THE tournaments, fo long time famous throughont 
Chriſtendom, and fo often anathematizcd, were 

games far more noble than the wreſtling, the throwing 

of the diſc, or the races of the Greeks, and not neut 

fo barbarous as the fights of gladiaiors among the Ko- 
mans. Our tournaments bore no reſemblance to theſe 
ancient diverſions, but were much of the ſame kind 

with the military exerciſes ſo common in old times, and 

the games which we find deſcribed in Homer. Theſe 

| _ warlike games fiſt ook their riſe in Italy, in the reign 
Tof Theodoric, who ſuppreſſed the gladiators of the 5th 
Century, not by a piohibi:ory edi, but by reproaching 
the R gans with this barbarous cuſtom, in order that 
they might learn politeneſs or a Goth. After this there 
were frequently military games in Italy, and particularly 
in the kingdom of Lombardy, as alſo petty combats, 
called battag/iole, which are till kept up in the citics of 
( ER es 
I This cuſtom was ſoon adopted by other nations. Ni- 
thard tel's us, that in the year 370, the ſons of Lewis 
the Feeble celebrated their reconciliation by tolemn tilts, 
Which were afterwarus called tournaments; and in 
which, ſays he, Ex utraque parte, alter in alterum we bci 
curſu I Ars e | | ; | 


nation in 920 by one of theſe military entertainment, 
in which the parties fought on horſeback. The prepa- 


poor, that it had not one fortitied town, but what 

- _— 
Spain, and among the Mooriſh nations. We know that 
certain laws, to be obſerved in the celebration of theſe 
games, towards the end.of the 11th century. Some 


1 pretend 
Eicher party ran at each other full ſpeed. 


The emperor Henry the Fowler celebrated his coro- 


rations were as ſplendid as could be in a country fo 
had been built by the Romans along the banks of the 
Tbis cuſtom became general in France, England, 


 Geoiroi de Precielli, a knight of Touraine, compiled 
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pretend that the name of tournament came from the 


city of Tours ; for the combatants did not turn in theſe 
exerciſes, as they did in the Chariot races among the 


Greeks and Romans. But it is more probable, that 


tournament was derived fiom the ſword with a turned 


point, enſis torneaticus, in law-latin, it not being per- 
mitted in theſe games to ſtrike with any other pointed 


weapons but the lance. Theſe games were, at their firſt 
inſtitution, called by the French empriſes, feats of arms, 


the word feat ſhewed that the combat was not to be 
mortal. Theſe games were alſo called Behourdis, from 
the name of an armour, or breaſt-plate, with which 
their horſes were covered. Rene of Anjou, king of 
Sicily and Jeruſalem, and duke of Lorrain, though not 
in poſſeſſion of a foot of either of theſe dominions, who 

was very fond of making verſes and tournaments, made 

alſo ſeveral new rules and orders to be obſerved in thoſe _ 


paſtimes. 


Whoſoever, ſays he, in his laws, „ will hold a 
« tournament or jouſt (behourdi) muſt be a prince, or 


Wat leaſt a high baron.” The perſon who held the 


tournament ſent an herald with a ſword to the prince 
whom he invited, deſiring him to appoint judges of 


the fiel. - OS 
Tournaments,“ fays — king René, * may be 
« ſome young knight or eſquire, by his atchievements 
therein, may acquire the good graces or greater affec- 
tion of the lady whom he ſerveth” ““ | 
Then follow the ſeveral ceremonies to be obſerved in 


theſe exerciſes, ſuch as the hanging the armorial enſigns 
or banners of the contending knights or eſquires at the 


windows, or on the galleries round the liſt. 
Every thing was done in honour of the lad 


the prizes to the victors; and if any knight or eſquite, 
who was a candidate at theſe tournaments, had ſpoken 


ill of any lady, the other candidates beat him with their 


{words till the ladies _ out grace, (or enough !) 
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much as it may happen that 


ies. Ac- 
cording to the laws of good king Rene, they were to 
examine the arms of the combatants, and to diſtribute 
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death of his wife Iſabella of Lorraine. 


wa 
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elſe he was placed aſtride on the rails that went round the 
' Vit, as a ſoldiet is now ſet upon the wooden horſe. 
| Befides theſe tournaments, there were likewiſe pa; 
d armes; and of theſe amuſements king Rene was like- 

_ wiſe the lawgiver. The pas d'armes of the dragon; 
throat, held near Chinon in 1446, was very famous. 
Some time after, that of the chateau de la joyeuſe garde, 
or the Caſtle of Merry Men, acquired ſtill greater repu- 
tation. In theſe combats the trial of ſkill was to defend 
the entrance of a caſtle, or the paſſage of a high road. 
Rene had much better have tried his (kill to enter into 
Sicily or Lorraine. The device of this gallant prince 
Was a Chating-diſh full of live coals, with tliefe words, 
« Full of ardent deſire This ardent defire was not 
| for the recovery of the dominions which he had loft, 
but for the charms of mademoiſelle Guy de Laval, with 
hom he was in love, and whom he married after the 
heſe ancient tournaments firſt gave riſe to armorial 
bearings, about the beginning of the 12th century: and 
whatever of that nature is ſuppoſed to have exiſted be- 
fore that time is evidently fictitious, as are likewiſe the 
pretended laws of the knights of the round table ſo much 
_ talked of in romance. Every knight, who preſented 
Himſelf at the liſt with his beaver or helmet cloſed for 
combat, had ſome arbitrary figures or ſymbols painted 
on his ſhield, or coat of arms. Hence came the knight: 
of the eagle, of the lion, &c. names fo famous in the 
writings of the old noveliſis. The terms of blazoory, 
which at preſent ſeem ſuch an abſurd and barbarou: 
| Jargon, were then words in common uſe. Flame co- 
Jour was called gules; blue, ſinople or azure ; a ſtake, 
was called a fale; and a band or belt, a 7%, faſcia. 
lf there was ever any reaſon for encouraging theſe 
Warlike ſports, it was in the times of the cruſaces, 
when the <xerciſe of arms was conſecrated by necel- 
ſity ; and yet it was at this very period that the popes 
thought proper to prohibit them, and to anathemat!2: 
an image of war, when they themſelves were perpetuall/ 


pont'i 
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ſtirring up real ones. Among others, Nicholas III. thit 


ad TIF I at. 


Philip the Bold in 1279. But there were other po 


who approved of theſe combats; and king John of 
France entertained pope Urban V. with one of theſe. 
ſhews, when, after his return from his captivity in Eng- 


land, he went to take up the croſs at Avignon on the 


mad project of fighting againſt the Turks, inftead of 


ſetting himſelf to repair the diſaſters of his own king- 
Tournaments were not admitted into the Greek empire 


till very late. The Greeks in general held all the cuſ- 

toms of the weſt in contempt ; they deſpiſed the badge 

of coat-armour, and treated the ſcience of heraldry as 
ridiculous. At length in 1326 the young emperor An- 
dronicus, having eſpouſed a princeſs of the houſe of 
Savoy, ſome young gentlemen of that country gave the 
diverſion of a tournament at Conltantinople, and the 
Greeks from thence became accuſtomed to theſe military 


exerciſes. But the Turks were not to be reſiſted by 


tournamants ; it required well diſciplined armies, and an 
able government, two things which the Greeks were 


ſcarcely now maſters off.. 5 
The cuſtom of holding tournaments kept its footing 


throughout all Europe. One of the molt folemn and 


magnificent was that which was held at Boulogne-ſur-mer 


in the year 1309, on the occaſion of the marriage of 
l{abella of France with king Edward II. of England. Ed- 
ward III. held two very fine ones afterwards in London. 
There was even one held at Paris in the year 1415, 
during the unfortunate reign of Charles VI. After this 
came thoſe of Rene of Anjou, of which we have al- 


ready ſpoken. They continued to be very frequent 


till the death of Henry II. of France, who, as we all 


know, was killed at one of theſe diverſions in the palace 


of the Tournelles in the year 1559. This accident one 


would imagine ſhould have put a final ſtop to them. 


But the idle lives of the Greeks, joined to habit and 
2 natural inclination, revived theſe bloody amuſements 
at Orleans in leſs than a year after the tragical end of 
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pontiff who had adviſed the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſ- 

pers, excommunicated all thoſe who had engaged in, 
or were even preſent at a tournament held in France by 
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Henry II. Here prince Henry de Bourbon Montpenſier 
was the victim by a fall from his horſe, which coſt him 
his life. This put a total ſtop to tournaments. But 
there ſtill remained a faint image of them in the pas 
dA armes held by Charles IX. and Henry III. a year after 
the maſſacre ot St: Bartholomew; for in thoſe days 
feſtivals and proſcriptions always went hand in hand, 
Theſe pas darmes were not attended with any danger, 
as the combatants fought only with blunt weapons. 


There was no tournament held on the marriage of the 


duke de Joyeuſe in 1581 ; the word tournament is 
therefore improperly applied by L'Etoile in the account 
he gives us of theſe diverſions in his journal. The 


= grandees did not fight at all; and what he calls a tour- 


 nam<cnt was only a kind of warlike battle, exhibited in 
the gardens of the Louvre by hired performers, and was 
a ſhew given to the court, and not given by the court 
itſelf. The games which afterwards went by the name 
of tournaments were only carouſas. 
| We may therefore date the ſuppreſſion of tourna- 
ments from the year 1560. With them expired the 


| ſpirit of chivalry, which appeared no more afterwards 


but in romance. This ſpirit prevailed greatly in the 
reign of Francis J. and the emperor Charles V. Philip II. 
who. ſeldom ſtirred out of his own palace, encouraged 
no merit but that of a blind ſubmiſſion to his will. After 
the death of Henry II. France was plunged in fanati- 


deiſm, and deſolated by religious wars. Germany di- 


vided between the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Calviniſt factions, forgot the ancient cuſtoms of chivalry; 


and in Italy they were loſt in the ſpirit of intrigue. 


The pas darmes, the combats of the lifts, and the 
Imitation of the an-ient tournaments, every where abo- 
liſhed, were ſucceeded by the bull-fight in Spain, and 

caroufals in France, Italy, and Germany. It would 
be ſuperfluous to give a deſcription of theſe games in 
this place, after that which we have given of the grand 
one held by Lewis XIV. in the age of that monarch. 
Tue laſt carouſal which was held was that at Berlin 

l | | | „ the 
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the year 1750, which was finely executed, and at which 
the brothers of the king of Pruſſia diſtinguiſhed then 
ſelves greatly by their ſkill and addreſs. All theſe mili- 
tary games begin now to be entirely out of uſe ; and of 
the many exerciſes which formerly rendered the body 
ſo — and agile, none now remain, but that of 
hunting, and even this is greatly neglected of late by | 
the crowned heads of Europe. Pleaſures have had 
their revolutions as well as every other thing, LE 


OF DU ELS. 


E manner of educating our nobility greatly . 
1 encouraged the practice of duelling, which has 


been of ſo long continuance, and had its beginning witng 
our modern monarchies. The cuſtom of deciding the 72 
merits of a cauſe by a legal combat was known only to 


the Chriſtians of the Weſt. We hear of no duels i 


among thoſe of the eaſtern church: and the ancients 
were utter ſtrangers to this barbarous practice. Ceſar _ 


indeed tells us in his Commentaries, that two of his 
centurions, who had been always jealous of, and at 
enmity with each other, decided their quarrel by a 
challenge, but this challenge was to thew which of 
them thould perform the moſt valiant feats in battle. 
One of them, after having ſlain a great number of the 
enemy with his own hand, being at length wounded and 
thrown to the ground himſelf, his competitor ſtept in and 


| reſcued him. Such were the duels of the Romans. 


The moft ancient example of duels commanded by 
the ſovereign, is in the law of Gondebaut the Burgun- 
dian, a German by family, who had uſurped the duke- 
«fm of Burgundy. This method of judgment was eſ- 
tabliſhed throughout all the Weſt. The old Catalan 
law quoted by the learned du Cange, and the German 


and Bavarian laws, mention ſeveral cafes in which 


the parties wete ordered to determine the diſpute by ſin- 
gle combat. N F‚O„ fe Seal 
In the aſſizes held by the cruſards at Jeruſalem, we 
ind the law runs thus, Le garant que fon lieve, fi 
MY , EO Ml 4% came 
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come es par pu doit repondie a qui li lieve, Tu 
„ments et te rendrai mort © recrean et veſſi mon 

T « gage®. W's h | 

Ihe antiens F cuſtomary fays, © 00 Plainte ds 
* « 2— doit etre fate; et fi l'accuſé nie, il en offre 
ge et bataille li doit ètte ottroyee par juſtice |.” 

It is evident by theſe laws that a man accuſed of one 

en had a right to commit two, Even civil patter; 

were often terminated by. theſe bloody ifſues. It two 
parties diſputed an inheritance with each other, he who 
had the beſt ſword was held to have the belt tight; and 
differences between fellow citizens were decided lixe 
thoſe between nations by force of arms. | 

This law procedure experienced its dy es . a! 1 
other human inſtitutions, whether wiſe or fooliſh. 


Lewis enacted, that an efquire, if accuſed by a villain | 


(i. e. a peaſant) might fight on horſeback, and that 4 
villain accuſed by an eſquire muſt fight on foot. He 
exempts youths under twenty-one years of age from the 
| laws of duelling, and old perſons above hxty. 
The women and prieits had the naming of the cham- 


pions who were to cut each other's throats in their 


name; and the ſucceſs and honour of a family de- 
pended on a lucky choice. It ſometimes happened, 
that churchmen themſelves offered and accepted com- 
bat, and fought within encloſed ground. By the conſti- 
tutions of William the Conqueror it appears, that 10 
| clerk or abbot could engage in ſingle combat without 
_ permiſſion firſt had of their biſhops. ** $i clericus 
e duellum fine epiſcopi licentia ſuſceperit, &c.” _ 
the laws of St. Lewis, and other precedents 
quoted by du Cange, it ſeems, that thoſe who were de- 
= were ſometimes hanged, and ſometimes beheaded 
or diſmembered. Theſe | were called laws of honour, 


* The meaning of which is, that the party a ſhall ſay to 
the accuſer, thou lieft, and I will either make th<e recant, or thou 
halt die by my hand, and here is my gage (or token of def- 
ance ) 

I That ie, complaint of n.urder muſt be made, and if the ac- 
cuſed party denies the charge, he offers 22 in Which cale 
the law mult n him ends. 

and 


and authorized under the ſeal of this kingly ſaint, who 


e ſaid to have wanted to abolith this cuſtom worthy on] 5 


of ſavages. 


juſtice was fo far improved in the reign of Lewis the 1 
Young, that he iſſued an order in 1168, that ſingle com- 
bat ſhould be ordered only in cafes where the ſum ex- 


ceeded five crowns, © quinque ſolidos“ 1 
Philip the Fair publiſhed a large code of duels. If 


the appellant had a mind to fight by party, and name 
a champion to defend his cauſe, he was to ſay, © Our 
« ſovereign lord the king, by legal eſſoin of my body 
(i. e. through bodily weakneſs of diſeaſe) I claim and 
« demand to have ſuch a gentleman for my champion, 
« who may in my preſence, if ſo I can, or in hy ab- 
« ſence with the help of God, of our holy lady, and 
« monſeigneur St George, do true and loyal ſervice in 


« my name, and at my hazard, &c.” 


* . ; : 


The two adverſaries, or their champions in their 


ſtead, appeared on a day appointed within a liſt eighty 
paces in length, and forty wide, attended by the ſer- 
jeants at arms. They were to come mounted on 
% horſeback with their vizors down, their ſhields flung 


« zcroſs their ſhoulders, their faulchions in their hands, 


« and their ſwords and daggers girt to their ſides.“ 
They were enjoined to bear a crucifix, or an image of 
the Virgin Mary, or of fome faint, in their banners. 
The heralds at arms made the ſpectators range them- 


ſelves on the outſide of the lifts on foot. No one being 
permitted to be preſent on horſeback, under pain of 


loſing his horſe if 2 nobleman, and it a commoner, of 
loſing one ear. | e | 


The marſhal of the field, aſſiſted by a prieſt, ſwore 


the two combatants on a crucifix, that their right was 


good, and that they made uſe of no enchanted arme, 
taking monſeigneur St. George to witneſs, and rengunc- 


ing heaven, if they ſpoke falſe. Theſe blaſphemous 
ceremonies over, the marſhal cried out with a loud 
and then, tarowing down 
a glove, the combatants went to work, and the arms 


Much 


59 


voice, Let them go on; 


of the vanquiſhed was the marſhal's fee. 
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Much the fame kind of forms were obſerved in Eng. 
land. But in Germany they differed conſiderably. We 
read in the Theatre of Honour, and in ſeveral other 
ancient chronicles, that, in general the village of Hall 
in Suabia was the place for theſe combats. The two 


parties applied to the aſſembly of the Notables, who 


are the chief magiſtrates of Suabia, for permiſſion to 
enter the liſts. On theſe occaſions, they aſſigned to 
each combatant a godfather and a confeſſor; the people 
chanted a libera ; a bier ſurrounded by torches, and 
deſigned to receive the liteleſs corpſe of the vanquiſhed 
55 — was placed at one end of the liſts. The fame 
ceremonies were obſerved at Warbourg, 
There were a great number of theſe cloſe combats 
all over Europe till the 13th century. From the Jaws 
for theſe combats came the proverbial ſayings, Les mort: 
ont tort ; Les battus payent [amende.—1. e. The dead 
are always in the wrong; and he that is beaten muſt 
The parliament of France ſometimes ordered theſe 
combats ; in the ſame manner as they now order proofs 
to be produced in writing, or by verbal evidence. In 


3 | the year 1343, during the reign of Philip of Valois, the 


pailiament came to a reſolution that there was a lawful 
challenge, and a , neceſſity of mortal combat, between 
the chevalier Dubois and the chevalier de Vervins, be- 
_ cauſe the latter had endeavoured to perſuade Philip, 
that Dubois had bewitched his highneſs the king of 
% France.” | no wo 
The duel between Legris and Carrogue, ordered by 
_ parliament in the reign of Charles VI. is famous even 
to this day. The diſpute was whether Legris had lain 
with Carrouge's wife againſt her conſent, or not? 

Long time afterwards, namely in 1442, in a ſolemn 
cauſe between the chevalier Patarin and the eſquire 
Tachon, the parliament declared the affair in queſtion 


did not require trial by combat; inaſmuch as it required 


4 Libera nos, Damine, A kind of bymn in the Roman mals 


a peremptory 
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\ peremptory accuſaticn or charge, independent of all 
4 to warrant a legal order for a ducl. | 


A charge of this kind happened in the year 1454» in ; 


the perſon of one John Picard, who was accuted of 
kaving defiled is own d. ugliter, and was held by a de- 


cree to fight againſt his ſon-in-law, who was his ac- 
euſer, The Theatre of Honour and Chivalry does not 
tell us the iſſue of this affair; but, be it as it might, the 


parliament ordered a charge of inceſt t to be made good 
by patticide. 


The biſhops, nnd 1 l; kewife, i in imitation of the - 


parliaments and king's council, ordered cluſe combats 
within their juriſdiCtions. 


having ordered too great a number of cuels of this kind 
in civil matters. In the year 1100, Geofroi du Maine, 


biſop of Angers, obſiged the monks of St. Lerga to 
prove by combat their right to certain tithes, to which 
they laid claim; and the champion for the monks got 
the.cauſe for them | by ſoundly cudgelling his adver- 


ſary. 


becauſe they had heard the athletz of old anointed 


themſelves with oil ; they next dipped their hands into 
a tub or bucket of aſhes, and then putting tome ſugar or 
| honey. in their mouths, they fought till one of them 


dropt, and he that was overcome was hanged. 


The liſt of theſe ſingle combat-, ordered by we 
reigns, would ſwell this woik to too great a ſize. King : 
Francis I. iſſued a ſolemn order for two; and his ton 


The fiſt of thoſe which 


Henry IT. for other two 
Henry ordered was that 3 Jarnac and la Chataig- 


reraye, in the year 1547. La Chataigneraye had accuſed 
Jarnac with lying with his mother-in-law ; but was 


this a reaſon for a king, with the advice of his council, 
to order two of his ſubjects to butcher one another in 


his preſence? but ſuch were the manners of the times. 
T be t two o champions ſwore each upon the holy golpels, 
| that 


Ives de Chartres ;eproaches : 
the archbiſhop of Sens, and the biſhop of Orleans, with 


Under the lat race of the dukes of Burguady, the 
burghers of the towns of Flanders enjoyed the privi- 
ke of proving their claims with a. buckler, and club. 

1 hey rubbed themſelves all over with tallow or greaſe, 
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that he fought in the cauſe of tinth, and that “ he car. 
tried about him neither charms, ſpells, nor incari;. 
tions.“ La Chataigneraye dying of his wou 
Henry II. made a vow never more to order duels ; | 
the next year, he, in council, iſſued letters patent, in- 
joining two young gentlemen to fight within the ſitts at 
Sedan, under the inſpection of the marſhal de la Mart, 
| Prince of Sedan. Henry thought he bad not broke his 
_ oath, becauſe he oidercd the parties to go and murder 


e Ju 
erim! 
vita, 
ppo 
puid 
oj? 
ppo 
de! 


each other out of his kingdom. The court of Lorraine cy 
oppoſed in form this honour conferred on the marſſu e 
de la Marck, and ſent a proteil to Sedan, alleging that .?. 
all duels between the Rhine and the Maeſe were, accotd- :. 

ing to the laws of the empire, to be fought only by or- 
dier, and in the preſence, of the ſovereign of Lorraine. Wh... 
| Notwithitanding this, the field was marked out in}. 


Sedan. The motive of this orcer of Henry and tis 31 


jeie 


council, was that one of theſe gentlemen, named 
D' Ageures, had put his hend into the e of a young 
man, named Fendilles. Fendilles, being wounded, con- 
feſſed the accuſation to have been falſe; upon which he 
Was tlirown out of the liſts by the heralds at arms, al 
his arms broken: this was one of the puniſhments in-HPihe 
fied on the vanquithed party. It would be difficult in 
our days to conceive how ſo ridiculous an affair coull Han 
| have been thought worthy of being decided by combat. 
We muſt not confound theſe duels, which may be 
looked upon as judgments- of- the almighty, with tl: 
ſingle combats between the chicfs of two armies, or the 
knights of two adverſe parties. Theſe latter were fes 

of aims, and military exploits, which have ever been 1 
J " gre, 
It izSard to determine, whether we ought to rank 
ſeveral cartels of defiance between king and king, aud Hor 
prince and prince, in the number of legal duels, or among 
the exploits of chivalry : there have been inſtance: d 

both kinds. os 

When Charles of Anjou, brother to St. Lewis, and 
Peter of Arragon, defied each other to combat, ate 
the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſpets, they agreed to ſtake 
| | es | | | the " 
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car.. juſtice of their cauſe upon a ſingle combat, with the 
"W::initſion ot pope Martin IV. as ſays John Bapriit Ca- 
„, in his hiitory of Naples. King Philip the Bald 


7. ppoinied Bourdeaux tor the place of combat. Nothing 
ud more reſemble the old legal duels. Charles of 
dun came to the rendezvous the morning of the diy 
TOK, pointed, and took out an action of default againſt uis 


"13 verſary, wWio did not arrive till the fame evening. 


l, 
er eier, in return, took out another action of default 


tal 
at 


d- inclination to bight with, as to brave, eacn Other, 


ede duel which Edward III. propo:ed to Philip of 


ne. alois comes within the ules of chivalry. Philip retuſed 
in 


ls challenge, alledging that a vu could not challenge 
wil lord- paramount ; but aſt ervrar Js, when the vaſſal kad 
cl cleated the army of his lord, P P:':in offered him com- 
1 it; and Edward, who was then cong; zetor, reiuſed it, 


ngle combat what he had gained by wany battles. 


= ther, ſent mutual challenges, gave each other the lie in 
* be throat, but never fought. There is not a fingle in- 


beit blood in theſe exploits, 


its, 


o: 


ih other five perſons, with ſword, lance, and batrte- 
be, © with the help of God, of the Holy Virgin, and 
monſeigneur St. George and his lady.” The com- 
bat was to be in a village of Flanders, named Conchy ; 
ut no o Perſoa appearing 4 to enter the litt, with this Fle- 


e W-1inſt Charles, for not having waited for him. This 
1 zular challenge would have been ra:ked in the num- 
ter of legal combat, if theſe two kings had had as great 


aying that be was too wile to put to the hazurd of a 


The emperor Charles V. and Francis I. defied each 


tance of one king fighting againſt another within liſts; 
but incredible is the number of kn Shts who laviſhed | 


We have arleady taken notice of the challenge of a 
luke of Bourbon, who to keep himſc if from idlenefs, 
propoled A combat to extremity in honour of the la- 


One of the melt Gans challenves | is ER of John 
e Warchin, a knight of great renown, and ſeneſchal 
(or grand bailift) of Hainault. who cauſed to be fixed 
up in all the capital cities of Europe, that he would 
t a outrance, to extremity, either ſingle, or himſelf 


lil. 


| France, afterwards belonged to the Auſtro-Spazil 


knight would have but an indifferent chance to prelci 
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| miſh hero, he made a vow to go in ſearch of adyventun 
throughout France and Spain, conſtantly armed cap. 
pie; after which he went and made an offering of h; 
bourdon, or ſtaff, at the ſhrine of monſeigneur St. [any 
in Galicia. By this you may ſee that the original 
 Quizotiſm was in Flanders. 
The moſt horrible duel that was ever propoſed an 
which nevertheleſs was the moſt excuſable, was th; 
of Arnold, or Arnaud, the laſt duke of Gueldres, whg' 
_ territories fell to the Burgundy branch of the hou 
branch, and one part of which is ſtill fre. 
 _ Adolphus, fon to this duke Arnaud, took up arm 
naggainſt his father in the year 1470, in the time of Chal: 
tze Raſh, duke of Burgundy ; and this Adolphus de 
_ Clared publicly, in the preſence of Charles, that hi 
father had been in poſſeſſion of the dukedom long enough 
and that he was determined to enjoy it in his turn, and 
that, if his father would accept of a ſmall pention d 
3000 florins, he would give it him willingly. Charies 
who before his misfortunes was very powerful, cited 
doth father and ſon to appear before him; the father 
though old and infirm, threw down his pledge of com- 
bat, and demanded permiſſion of the duke of Burgund) 
to fight his fon in his court. The ſon accepted the ci 
lenge, but duke Charles would not pe: mit the combat; 
and the father, having with great juſtice diſinherited bi 
unnatural and rebellious fon, and given his dominions 10 
Charles, that unfortunate prince loſt them all, together 
with his own. and his life, in a war ſtil more urjul 
than any of the duels we have deen relating. 
The chief thing which contributed to the ſupprelling 
_ thiscuſtom, was the new method of fighting introduced 
into the armies. King Henry IV. decried the uſe d 
lances at the battle of [yvri; and, at preſent, where t!t 
_ ſuperiority of fire determines the fate of the day, ! 


himſelf, with his lance couched in the reſt, before the 

front of a battalion. Military courage conſiſted forme!) 
in keeping firm, and armed at all points, on an hot, 
who was allo in a manner caſed with ſteel, In our days 
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conſiſts in marching ſlowly up to the mouth of the can- | 
x that ſometimes err way whole ranks at a dif- | 
e. | 
When the legal duels became out of uſe, od the 
tels of chivalry ftill more ſo, duels between private 
rſons began to rage with great fury; and every one 
K to himſelf, upon the moſt trivial occaſions, that 
ence which was formerly wont to be demanded of par- : 
ments, biſhops, and kings. 
Duels were much leſs frequent when courts of juſtice 
dered them in a ſolemn manner; but when they. came 
be forbidden, they encreaſed out of number. They 
2n came to have ſeconds in theſe combats, in like man- ; 
as in thoſe in the times of chivalry. : 
One of the moſt famous we meet with in n bs 


guet, Riberac, and Schomberg, in the reign of Henry 
|. at a place now called Place Royale, (or the king's 


les. After that, hardly a Gay paſſed without ſome 
el happening; and this madneſs was carried fo far, 
at there were companies of gendarmes, into which no 
ron was admitted who had not fought at leaft one 
el, or would not take an oath to fight one before the 
piration of the year. Tis horrid n 
the * of Lewis XIV. 


of EV R 0 P E, in the 0 Cennury. 


EIS ; 
| m. chew we} HE baſtard Trades. » . 
„ rebel againſt his lawful king. 


FR been formerly acknowledged 
7 himſelf, > now they dethrone their lawful ſove- 
ga, and declare his daughter“ illegitimate, though 
blicly born of the queen, and acknowledged * * i 
ber as his own child. | 5 


Joan, PO PE to Hen y Iv. king of c. ale. ji 
OF 


it of Cailus, Maugiron, and Livarot, againſt ' 


rare) and where formerly ſtood the palace of Tour- 
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oF THE STATE OF THEJEW: bl 


IN EUROPE. — * 

. page A T E R having 820 * the Tei — 

. 3+ , were treated in Spain, Jet us uM b. 

: _ _ examine what was their fituation in 2 

other nations of Europe. Vou know, that they ev: 4 

| where exerciſed the buſineſs of brokers. and itiner ei. 

_ traders ; as they did in ancient times at Babylon, Rou; EC 

and Alexardria. In France, their moveable polleiſicg th 

| belonged to the baron or lord, in whoſe lands they due n 

The moveables of Jews,” fay the * of 

Lewis, © belong to the baron.? hs: 

A Jew could no more be taken from a baron, than 

TS horſe or his mule. The ſame law prevailed in Gn. 

many. The Jews are declared ſerfs by a conſtitution oy ,.. 

| Frederic II. A Jew was at firſt part of the domain... 

or property of the emperor ; ; afterwards _ lord 2 By 

"TOR. th 
Till the end of the 14th century, i it was eftablik 

by the feudal laws in moſt parts of Europe, that when u- 

| Jew embraced chriſtianity his effects were confiſcated {if .- 

the uſe of bis lord. This, you will ſay, was no efic 57 

cCious method to promote their converſion; but, at ill . ; 
events, the baron was to be d for the lots « 

his Jew. 2s th 

In great towns, and e in the imperial cis 02 

: they had their ſynagogues, and enjoyed ſome of 1 1; 

_ Privileges of citizens: but then ycu may be ſure tf i; 

Paid handſomely for them; and when they becan Ws 

"any rich, eſpecial care was taken to accuſe them . 

having cruciſed a young child on a Good Friday. an 

this accuſation, which never failed to pleaſe the pop cn 

| lace, a law was made in ſeveral of the towns of L y; 

guedoc and Provence, permitting any one to beat ot 1 2 

uſe a Jew, if he was found in the Rreets from e Goo ua 


Friday to Eaſter Day. 
Their chief avocation having been from time imme 
motial the lending of money on pledges, they wel 


| forbidden to lend * any church — 
1009! 
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body or wet linen or cloaths. In the year 1215, the 
council of Lateran ordered, that they ſhould carry the 
fgure of a ſmall wheel on their breaſt, to Ciſtinguith 
them from Chriſtians. Theſe badges were changed at 
different times ; but they were always obliged o wear 
ſome one, by which they might be known. They were 
expreſsly forbidden to take any maid ſervants or nurſes, 
bo were Chriſtians, or even concubines of that reli- 
era gion; and there were fome, co: ntries, in which they 
aue | urned thoſe women who had lain with a Jew man, or 
Vol the wan who had lain with a Jew woman, for this un- 
wel antwerable reaſon, which we hnd given by the. great ci- 
ian Gallus, * That it is | the ſame thing to lie with a 
ew. as with a dog.” 

nn Whenever they had any 3 againſt a Cheittian, 


„and the ten names of God; and they were threat- | 


| they did not ſpeak the truth ; and, if they were caſt, 
| they were ſure to be hanged detween two dogs. 
In England they were permitted to take mortgages 


a Jevith mortgazee. 


ber boſom. They were totally driven out of France, 


had formerly occupies feveral whole {treets. In Metz 
and Bourdeaux, they are permitted the uſe of ſynagogues, 


crown of France; but they have conſtantly remained 
uninter upted in Aviznon, which is a part of the pope 8 
lerritories. In a w ord, they were every where uſurers, 
in virtue of the Pp: ivtlege and be nediction of their on 
law, and every Where * in deteſtalion on that v very 


or , account. 


- by were obliged to ſwear by Sabaoth, Eloi, and Ado- | 


2 with the bertian, quartan, and quotidian ague, if 


upon eſtates in the country, for monies lent thereon ; 
ard, in the iona/ticum | Anglicanum, we find, that it cott | 
marks ſterling to redeem = eſtate out of the hands of 


E 
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They were at different times A out of ales all 
the towns in Chriſtendom, and almoſt as continually re- 
called. Rome alone has conſtantly kept them within 
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In the year 1-294, by Charles VI. and could never after- 
wards obtain periniiion to refide in Paris, where they 


only becauſe they were found in poſſeſſion of that pri- 
vilege at the time theſe towns were annexed to the 


Their : 
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FT! TO 
Their famous rabbins, Maimonides, Abarbanel, Aben 
Ezra, and others, in vain repeated to the Chriſtians, ig 
all their writings, We are your fathers, our ſcripture i; 
yours, our books are read in your churches, and our 
— are ſung there. They were anſwered only by 
being plundered, exiled, and hanged between two dogs. 
In Spain and Portugal, it became a faſhion to burn theſe 
unhappy people. Late times have been more favour- 
able io them, eſpecially in Holland and England, where 
they are ſuffered to enjoy their riches, and all the 
Tights of ſociety, of which no one is deprived in thoſe 
countries. They were even on the point of obtaining a 
general act of naturalization in England, in the year 
1750, nay, the act had actually paſſed tor that purpoſe; 
but, at length, the univerſal cry of the nation, and the 
_ Tidicule that was caſt upon the ſcheme, cauſed it to be 
repealed. Numberleſs were the burleſque prints and ſa- 
| tycical writings, publiſhed on this occaſion, in ſome of 


: which my lord Aaron and viſcount Judah were repre- 


ſented ſitting in the houſe of lords; the people laughed, 
and the Jews comforted themſelves with being rich and 


It is no flight proof of the capriciouſneſs of the human 


mind, to ſee the deſcendents of Jacob carried in pro- 


ceſſion to be burned at Liſbon, and, at the fame time, 


candidates for the moſt diſtinguiſhed privileges of a 


Britiſh ſubject. In Turkey, they are neither burned nor 
admitted to honours ; but they have made themſelves 
the ſole maſters of the commerce of that country, and 
neither the French, the Venetians, the Engliſh nor 
the Dutch, can either buy or fell there, but through 
the intervention of the Jews. It was an inevitable con- 
ſequence of the legitlation of this people, that they 
were to be conqueiors or flaves. They were com- 
manded to hold every other nation in abhorrence, and to 
look upon themſelves as defiled, if they only eat out of 
the ſame diſh with any one of a different faith. They 
gave the name of the Nations to about twenty or thirty 
ſmall villages round about them, whom they were de- 
_ termined to deſtroy, and with whom they thought it a 
crime to have any thing in common. When their eyes 
18 e | were 


increaſed with their misfortunes, and their conquerors 
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were a little opened by other victorious nations, who 
taught them, to their colt, that the world was larger 

than they imagined, their very law made them enemies 

to theſe nations, and, in ſhort, to all mankind. They 

obſtinately perſevered in their abſurd policy, when it 
was their intereſt to have changed it ; their ſuperſtition . 


were an uncircumciſed people. A Jew thought himſelf 
as much forbidden to eat out of the ſame diſh with 

a Roman, as with an Amalekite. They retained all 
their cuſtoms, which were diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 

of ſociety in general; and accordingly they were de- 
ſervedly treated as a people who tet themſelves up 


ots the ProvLs called | 


5 BOHEMIANS, EGYPTIANS, Be GYPSIES. | | 


FIAHERE was, at this time, another petty nation, 
as unſettled, and as much diſperſed, as the Jews, 
and who followed another method of rapine. 'Thele 
were a collection of ſtrange people, known in France 
by the name of Bohemians; in other countries they were 
called Egyptians, Gypſies, or Syrians, and in Italy 
Zingani, or Zingari. They wandered in troops or 
companies from one end of Europe to the other, with 
tabors and pipes, and caſtenetts, dancing, ſinging, tell- 
ing fortunes, ſhewing tricks of legerde main, curing diſ- 
eales with certaia cant words, and ſtealing every thing 
that came in their way; they obſerved certain religious 
ceremouies amongſt themſelves, of which neither they 
nor any one elſe knew the meaning, or the origin. 
Theſe people have dwindled away conſiderably of late 
years, fince mankind have begun to throw off the infa- 
tuated notions of witchcraft, taliſmans, predictions, and 
poſſeſſions by evil ſpirits. There are full ſome few of 
them to be met with, but they become very ſcarce. 
Nothing appears more probable, than that thoſe wretches 
were a remnant of the ancient prieſts and prieſteſſes of 
lis, intermixed with thoſe of the goddeſs of the Aſſy- 
Vor. XIII. Es CEL dg * 


r 
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3 wandering tribes, as much deſpiſed by the 


Romans as their anceſtors had formerly been reverenced, 


© earried their ceremonies and their mercenary ſuperti 


tions with thenſ all over the world. True miflionarie;- 
_ errant of the faith they profeſſed, they ran from pro- 


| vince to province to make converts of thoſe, upon whom 
mere chance had confirmed their predictions, or who, 


having recovered by the courſe of nature from ſome 
light diſorders, imagined they owed their cure to the 


5 miraculous efficacy of certain- unintelligible words ard 


ſigns of theſe falſe prophets. The deſcription, which 
Apuleius gives us of theſe vagabond prophets and pro- 
pheteſſes, is the very picture of what thoſe wandering 
tribes, called Bohemians or Gypſies, have for a lon 


time been in every country in Europe. Their caſtenetis 
and fabor and pipe are the cymbals and crotals of the 
___ Tfean and Syrian priefts. Apuleius, who ſpent moſt of 
bis life in ſearching after religious and magic ſecrets, 


ſpeaks of the predictions, taliſmans, ceremonies, dances, 
and ſongs of theſe pilgrim prieſts, and, in particular, te- 
marks their great ſxill in ſtealing whatever came in their 
way, either in the court-yards or houſes, where they 
rr Os 

When Chrittianity took place of the religion of Nu- 
ma, and that Theodoſius had deſtroyed the famous tem- 


ple of Serapis in Egypt, ſome of the Egyptian prieſts 


Joined themſelves to thoſe of the goddeſs Cybele, and 
the goddeſs of the Aſſyrians, and went about begging 
alms, in the ſame manner as hath-been fince practiſed 


by our Mendicant friars; but as they could not expect 


any aſſiſtance from the Chriſtians, they found it neceſ- 
ſary to add the trade of quack - doctors to that of pilgrin, 
and practiſed chiromancy or palmiſtry, and formed ſe- 
veral ſingular dances. Mankind love to be amuſed and 


deceived; and therefore theſe offsprings of the ancient 


_ prieſts have continued even to the preſent time Such 
has been the end of the ancient religion of Iſis and 

Oſiris, whoſe very names ſt ill 1 reſpect. This 
religion, altogether emblematical and highly venerable, 
in its origin as early as the days of Cyrus, degenerated 
into a medley of ridiculous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. , 
5 OT * 
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fell into till greater contempt under the Ptolemies, aud, 
in the time of the Romans, was in a ſtate of the urmoſtt 


abjection; and, at length, has been wholly left to a 
band of thieves and pickpockets. The fame fate, per- 
baps, will attend the Jews, when civil ſociety becomes 
more improved, and Jari nation carries on its own trade, 


without any longer ſharing the fruits of their labour and 
induſiry with thoſe wandering brokers ; then, I ſay, the 
Jewiſh race mult nat ally diminiſh. The more wealthy 
amongſt them begin already to deſpiſe the ſuperſtiriong 
of their own ſect, and, in a ſhort time, they will be 
left wholly to themſelves; a people deſtitute of arts 
and laws, and, when they are no longer permitted to fat- 
ten upon our indolence, they will be unable to keep up 


a ſeparate ſociety : for want of practice, they will fo Wi 


t their old jargon, which is no other than a cor- 
rupt medley of Hebrew and Syriac ; and, loſt even to 
the knowledge of their own books, they will in time be 


confounded among the dregs of the people, with whom 5 iy | 


e 
ot ITALY, in the Fifteenth Century. 


How, prge 36. FOR. OM a dl. of bs ati 


„„ of the Medicis family, we may form 
a clear idea of the ſpirit and manner of theſe times; 


Sixtus IV. (La Roverre) was then ſovereign pontiff, 1 2 
thall not here enter into an inquiry, as Machiavel has = bi. | 


done, whether the Riario, whom he cauſed to paſs for 
his nephews, were his own children or not ; nor with 
Michael Brutus, whether he begot them while he was 
only a Cordelier friar ? It is ſufficient to lead us to the 
knowledge of facts, that we are certain, that he facrificed 
one of theſe ſuppoſed nephews to the interetts of 
Jerome Riario. We have elſewhere obſerved, that the 
juriſdiction of the Holy See was not by a great deal fo 

extenſive as it is at preſent. Sixtus IV. wanted to ſhip 

the lords of Imola and Friuli of their poſſeſſions to en- 


rich Jerome. The two brothers Medicis ſupported | 


theſe princes with money and forces. The pope thought 
he could not ſecure his 1 in Kaly, but by the 
* | ä 


4 < 
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ruin of the Medicis family. A banker of F lorence, 


named Piazzi, who had ſettled at Rome, and who was an 
enemy to the two brothers, offered his ſervice to the 


pope to get them aſſaſſinated. Cardinal Raphael Riario, 
1 brother, was ſent to Florence to manage the 

plot, of which Salviati, archbiſhop of that city, had al- 
ready formed the plan; and Stephano, a dependant on 


dhe archbiſhop, took upon himſelf the execution of ir, 
The conſpirators pitched upon a day that a grand feſti- 


val was to be held in the church oi Santa Reparata, for 
the maſſacre of the Medicis and their friends, in the 
manner that the aſſaſſins of Galeas Sforza had made 
choice of the cathedra] of Milan, and the feſtival of 
St. Stephen, to murder that prince at the foot of the 
altar. The inſtant of the elevation of the hoſt was 


the timerpitched upon to ftrike the blow, as then, the 


people being proſtrate, and attentive to the appearance 


of their God, were not in a condition to obſtruct the 
execution. Accordingly, at that very moment, Julian 


de Medicis was ſtabbed by a brother of Piazzi, and 


bother of the conſpirators. Laurence de Medicis was 
wounded by Stephano, but not fo mortally but that he 


| had ſtrength enough to take refuge in the ſacriſty or 


. veſtry. >. 2 


When we ſee a pope, an archbiſhop, and a prieſt, 
meditating ſuch a crime, and chooſing for the perpe- 
tration of it the very inſtant when theit God thews hin:- 


ſelf to them in his temple, we cannot doubt of the 


atheiſm of thoſe times. Ceitainly, it they had thought, 


that their Creator Gid really appear to them under the 
ſiorm of the conſecrated bread, they would not have 
dared to offer ſuch an inſult to him. But hifſtary thews 


us, that though the common people adored this my- 
| ery, the grandees and ſtateſmen laughed at it. They 
thought like the ancient Romans in the time of Cæſar, 


and, from the force of their own patlions, concluded 


there was no religion. They all made uſe of this hor- 
rible argument: Men have taught us nothing but 


_  falſhoods, therefore there connot be a God.” Thus 


the religion of nature was ſtifled in the hearts of al- 
moſt ail thoſe who governed in thoſe days; and no age 
V Hs as lee 
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ever produced ſo many murders, poiſonings, treaſons, i 


and debauchery of all kind. 


family of Medicis, revenged their deaths, with intereſt, 


on the bloody perpetrators. The biſhop was hanged at 


one of the windows of the public 22 Laurence 
had the generoſity, or prudence, to 


for ſafety. 


One extraordinary S attending this . . 
racy was, that Bernard Bendini, one of the aſſaſſins, © 
who had retired into Turkey, was afterwards delivered 
up to Laurence de Medicis, by order of the ſultan ha- 
jazet; who thus became an inſtrument of puniſhing a 
crime of which pope Sixtus had been the author. But. ; 
what was leſs extraordinary, the pope excommunicated _ 
the Florentines, for having puniſhed a bloody conſpiracy, 
and even began war againſt them for it, which was hap- 


pily terminated by the prudence of Medicis. You may 
ſe by this, what ſort of purpoſes religion and the pa 
cenſure were made to ſerve in thoſe days; days tha 


teemed with crimes, whoſe heinouſneſs exceaded ms ut- 


molt ſtretch of 1 imagination. 


bid ] 1 de Medicis Fa. ID the meat Coſmo 
in liberality, and ſurpaſſed him in magnificence. Flo- | 


rence might then be faid to reſemble ancient Athens. 


There were, at one and the ſame time, the prince Pico 

of Mirandola, Politiano, Marcillo Ficino, Landino, Laſ- 
caiis, Calcondillo, Marcil/o. whom Laurence had ga- 
thcred about him, and who were, perhaps, ſuperiar 
to the feven ſages of Greece, fo much boaſted of | in 


hiftory. 


His fon Peter, like him, held the fois authority ir in 


Florence, and was almoſt ſovereign of "Tuſcany, at the 
time the French made their expedition to Naples; but 
he was in wuch leſs credit than either of his predeceſſors 
or deſcendents. | 


EH 3 Concluſon 


* 


Id. page 38.] The people of Florence, who loved = 7 


ave the life of the 
cardinal's nephew, whom the enraged people were going 

to put to death, at the foot of that very altar which he 
had himſelf ſtained with blood, And whither he now fled 
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CONCLUSION or THE ARTICLE 
oy SAVONAROLA. Ss 


Vol. mm. TETHINKS 1 ſee ou b look with an 
chap. lxxxvii. eye of commiſeration on thele 
page $0: ſcenes of abſurdity and wickedneſs, Theſe 
5 uoete the effects of the moſt infamous ſu- 
| perſtition, which ever debated the ſoul of man, and 


e worſt of all poſſible governments. But, confider, 


that it is not long ſince we have emerged from th's 


| darkneſs, and that we are not as * altogether e en- 


e — 
Of PICO DE LA MIRANDOLA. 


Vol. I. * hiſtory of this prince is | merch 
that of a ſcholar of prodigious 
genius, who ran through a vaſt career of 


8 * vw blind himfelf, followed * * of | 


| others as blind as himſelf. 
or POE ALEXANDER VI. 


5 vol I. UICCIARDINO believes, that the 
py 3 lord of Farneza, named Aſtor, a 
and xc. young man of remarkable beauty, being 
delivered up to the pope's baſtard, was 
Ages to ſerve his heaſtly pleaſures, and was ware 


ſent, together with his natural — to the pope, who 


f a them boch to be ſtrangled. 
' LEAGUE OF CAMBRAY, in 1908. 


Vol. UI. Aeg all the powers who were 


chap. xcii. at enmity with each other ſuſpended 
page 68. their diſputes, to join in the general league, 
ſet on foot at Cambray, againſt the Vene- 
tians. The Turk, who was the natural enemy of this 
republic, but then at peace wah her, was "a only 


Ws 
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GENERAL HISTORY, gi 
power who did not accede to this treaty. Never were 
lo many kings in league againſt ancient Rome. Venice 
was as rich as all the confederates together. To this 


reſource the truſted, and to that diſſenſion, which ſhe 


rightly judged would ſpeedily happen among ſo many 
confederates. It was in her power to pacify Julius II. 
who was the chief promoter of this league; but ſhe diſs 
dained to make any conceſſion, and boldly waited the 
coming of the ſtorm. This was, perhaps, the only time 
this republic was rich, VVV 


JULIUS 0. e LEWIS W. 


in 13% 


Idem, page 21 operations were begun on the 

L fide of Bologna and Ferrara. Ju- 
lius II. had already taken Bologna from the Bentivoglio, 
and he wanted to make himſelf maſter of Ferrara. By- 
theſe invaſions, he deſtroyed the deſign he had formed 
of driving all firangers out of Italy; for the people of 
Bologna and Ferrara, upon ſeeing themſelves attacked, 
naturally had recourſe to the. French for aſſiſtance 

againſt him, who, after having been the avenger of 
Italy, was now become its oppreſſor. His ambition, 
which had overweighed all other conſiderations, plunged 
Italy into thoſe calamities, from which it would have 
been his glory to have delivered her, and ſuffered his in- 


tereſt ſo far to get the better of prudence and decency, 


as to admit into Bologna a numerous body of Turks, 
who had come thither againſt the French army, com- 


manded by Chaumont &Amvoiſe. We are indebted 


for the knowledge of this ſingular fact to Paul Jove, 
biſhop of Nocera, who was an eye-witneſs thereof. 
Several former popes had taken up arms againſt the 
Turks. Julius was the. ficit who made. uſe of their 
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i dra 

* CUSTOMS of the Sixteenth Century. owt 

5 Vol III. chap. c c. IE "EY comedy and tragedy ry 

page 1 38. 1 were revived as early as the I 

5 : beg nning of the fixteenth century, poe 
- the fromer by cardinal Bibiena, and the latter by Tril- gre 


ſino, archbiſhop of Beneventum. Ruccelai ſoon fol- gif 
lowed the archbiſhop. Some of the belt pieces of net 
Plautus were tranſlated at Venice, and into verſe, which WE tg 
they ought to be, fince it was in verſe that Plautus 
wrote them. They were per{ormed with ſucceſs on the 
Venetian ſtage, and in thoſe monaſteries where you | 
learning was cultivated. 
he italians imitated the Greek tragedians, and Latin. 
comedians; but could not equal them. However, 
they invented a new kind of paftoral, in which they 
- no guide, and wherein they have never been ſur- 
__ - paſſed. The Aminta of Taſſo, and Guarini's Pailur 
ido, ſtill continue to be the delight of all who under. 
% tand the Italian tongue. 

Almoſt all the civilized nations of Europe began at 
8 that time to fee the neceſſity of encouraging the theatric 
arts, which promotes ſociety, ſoftens the manners, and 
inculcates morality, under the veil of pleaſure. The 
Spaniards came ſomewhat near to the Italians, but 
they could not produce any, thing regular. There 
was a theatre in England, but it was ſtill more wild 
ad irregular than that of the Spaniards, Shakeſpeare, 
indeed, brought it into ſome degree of credit towards 
the end of the fixteenth century. His genius pierced 
through the barbarous darkneſs of the times, as that of 
Lopez de Vega did in Spain. It is much to be lament- c 
cad, that we find ſo much more barbariſm than real ge- t 
nius in the works of Shakeſpeare. Whence comes it, 
| 
| 
| 


_ that almoſt every one in Stockholm and Peterſburgh 
know whole Scenes of the Paſtor Fido by heart, while 
thoſe of Shakeſpeare have never paſſed the limits of 
their ſea-girt iſland? The reaſon is obvious; real me- 
Ait will be ſought after by all nations: a people bana 

ama, 


GENERAL nen,, ,, 
drama, muſic, and painting, were adapted only to their 
own taſte, and exploded by every other polite nation, 
could not juſtly flatter themſelves with having the gift 

of good Z VVV 

lie The Italians were particularly ſucceſsful in thoſe 

> poetical productions, which were remarkable for their 

ii- Wl preat length, which we would imagine were the moſt 

. difficult of all others, on account of the conſtant ſame- 

of Wl neſs of the verſe and ſtanzas, which ſeems to be a cramp 


io their genius 
3 'P OLITE ARTS in the Sixteenth Century. 


. "The Invanrren of PRINTING. 


„(em, page 14 — © HE parliament in 1474 ordered 1 
* J[⁊ all the books which had been 77 


[- brought to Paris, by a factor from Mentz, to be 

T_T cc Eo. 

b Certainly a ſtep of this kind would not have been 
taken in the more enlightened times; but ſuch has al 

it ways been the fate of prblic bodies, the moſt learnd 


ic for their wiſdom, who have acted upon no other foun- 

d dation than that of ancient forms and cuftoms. Every Mt 
e thing, that has the appearance of an innovation, ſtartles ü 
t them. They ſtand up in oppoſition to the riſing arts, 

e withſtand every truth that ſeems contradictory to the er- 

d tors in which they have been trained up from their 

, youth, and combat every thing that does not fall in 

5 with the taſte and manners of old times. It was this 

q very kind of ſpirit that influenced the ſame parliament 

f ſo long, and fo vehemently, to oppoſe the reformation 

- of the calendar, to forbid the teaching any other tenets | 

- than thoſe of Ariſtotle, to prohibit the adminiftration of 

s Venato, that obliged the court to iſſue ſeveral letters of 

1 Juſſien, to make them regiſter the patent of nobility 

C granted to one of the Montmorency family, and that 

f induced them to oppoſe, for a conſiderable time, the 

- eſtabliſhment of the French academy. As no one ſingle 


member of a public body is reſponſible for the proceed- 
: ings of that body, the moſt irrational councils ſome- 
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times paſs uncontradited. This made the duke of 

_ Sully-tay, in iis Memvirs, * That if Wiſdom was to 
deſcend upon earth, ſhe would rather fix her reſidence 

in the head. than in thole of a collective body.“ 

 _ Lewis XI. who never aQted badly, where his intereſt 
was not concerned, and who was always governed by 
reaſon, when not blinded by his paſſions, took the cog- 
nizance of this affair from the parliament, he would 

not ſuffer the French nation to be for ever diſhonoured 
by prohibiting the art of printing; but ordered the 

artiſts of Memiz to be paid the full price of their books, 


Ibid.] About an hundred ar:iſts of every kind formed 
_ that age, which the Italians dittinguiſhed by the name of 
the Seicento. Several of theſe great geniuſes were un- 
fortunate, and perſecuted ; but poſterity has reveng«d 
their memories. Their age, like all other ages, pro- 
duced crimes and calamities; but had that advantage 


over other ages, which ſuperiority of genius always be- 
flows Thus it happened with the age that produced 


Sophbocles and Demoithenes, and with that which gave 
the world a Virgil and a Cato. Theſe men who, in 


their reſp«Qtive ſpheres, were the preceptors of the 


world, could not keep Alexander from killing Clytus, 
nor Auguſtus from ſigning preſcriptions. Neither could 
Racine, Corneille, and La Fontaine, prevent Lewis XIV. 
from committing great faults. Crimes and diſaſters bave 
5 ou the produce of every age ; fine arts have had only 
5 VVV | „„ 


| FRANCIS I. fet at Lbeny in 1326. 
Vol. III. ch. cih. ILIEN RY &Albert, who was kept 


page 157. 11 2 priſoner in Pavia, found means 
do eſcape, and returned to France. 


Francis J. by being better guarded in Madrid, was 


bbliged to purchaſe his liberty, by ceding to the emperor 


the whole ducky of Burgundy, a part of the Franche 
Compre, all the places he laid claim to on the other 
ide of the Alps, the los dſhips of Flanders and Ortois, 
the towns of Arras, Lifle, Tournay, Mortague, — 


2 renn Os 


GENERAL HISTORY. 156. 
St. Arnent, and Ochie; and, to complete his humilia - 
tion, he marries, while in priſon, the ſiſter of the em- 
peror, his conqueror. The count de Lanoy, one of the 
emperor's generals, who had taken him priſoner, enters © 
his apartment booted, to oblige him to ſign this forced 
contract of marriage. The treaty of Madrid proved as 
fatal as that of 0 had been; but Francis I. when 
at liberty, * not, ike * John, | fulfil his engage | 
* LS 


Idem. ] This OP... affair redounded very linle 
to the glory of Francis I. He had given his _—_ to 
Charles V. to put him in poſſeſſion of Burgundy, a pro- 


miſe made with weakneſs, and falſified with reaſon, 


though with diſgrace. He underwent a ſevere reproach 


from the emperor for his breach of faith; and though | 


he replied, © You lie in your throat, and every time R 
« you ſay ſo, you lie,” the law of policy was for 1 
but the laws of chivalry were — ui. 5 


rope 0 - EMENT vn. Priſoner i in 1527. : 
18. page 1581 Te Pack troops 


lived at diſcretion in Rome- dur- 


ing nine months. The plunder of that City is fad 


to have amounted to 15 millions of crowns. : 
This ſeemed the period to become really emperor of . 


Rome, and to complete what had been begun under the 
| Charlemagnes and the Othos ; but by a ſingular fatality x4 
which has always ariſen from the mutual jealouſy be» 
tween nations, the new Roman epi has never been i 


other chan a phantom. 1 
1 conduct of FRANCIS 3 


Vol. m. chap. civ. v JN the year 15 35 8 . 5 
page 163. number of poor Lutherans to 


de burnt at Paris. Father Daniel 
* in the 7 of his hiſtory An Example of Piety. 


his example of piety conſiſted in ſuſpending the poor 


victims on a high * from whence they were 


lowered 
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| lowered ſeveral times into the fire, till they were thus 
gradually conſumed. This was an example indeed, but 

of the moſt refined barbarity, and that fills us with as 
much horror againſt the hiſtorians who Praiſed it, as 


nien the judges who ordered it. 


It is moreover ſaid, that Francis declared publicly, 
that he would put his own children to death if they were 
heretics ; and yet, in the height of theſe very proceed- 
ings, he wrote to the famous Melancton, one of the 
founders of che Lutheran religion, inviting him to his 


court. 


Charles V. gave an example of a very different con- 
duct. Although the Lutherans were his profeſſed ene- 
mies, ſo far was he from delivering torches into the 
| hands of the executioners, or loading Chriſtians with 
chains, that, on the contrary, he delivered, from their 
captivity in Tunis, 18,000 Crna ſlaves, FEE 
as well as Catholics, ING 


THE GENEVANS. 


Item, page 164 T H E 8 E people Win that 


a biſhop has no right to ſove⸗ 
Teign authority ; ; that the 3 were not princes; and 
that if, during the times o narchy and barbariſm, bi- 
ſhops had uſurped the dominion of provinces, the peo- 
ple in more enlightened times had an undoubted — to 
take them from them again. 


| ani betweeen C H A 3 V. and 
FRANCIS I. in 536. 


Idem, page 166. HER E were many horrible | 


tranſactions in theſe days, and 
ſome that were ridiculous. 


Francis, the dauphin, fon to Francis I. died of a 


leurify. One Montecuculli, an Italian, his cup- 
| no; is accuſed ol having poifoned him, and Charles 


V. is univerſally looked upop as the author of this 
munder. But what advantage n the emperor have 
| 8 pen 


19 
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reaped by procuring the death of à prince of only 18 


years of age, who had never made any noiſe in the — 


world, and who moreover had a brother? However, 
Montecuculli was drawn in pieces by horſes. This is 
the horrible part of the affair; now for the ridicu- 
 —_ T_T 8 
Francis I. who, by the treaty of Madrid, was no 
longer lord of Artois and Flanders, and who was ſet 
liberty only on condition of relinquiſhing that title, 
cauſes the emperor to be ſummoned to appear before 
the parliament of Paris, in quality of count of Flanders 
and Artois, his vaſſal. The attorney-general, Cappel, 
takes out a decree againſt Charles for non- appearance, 
and the parliament declares him a rebel. 


or BARBAROSSA IN 1543. | 


Idem, page 168. H E exerciſed abſolute authority 
„ in Toulon. He cauſed a great 
houſe to be converted into a Turkiſh moſque ; thus the 
fame king, who had ſuffered ſo many chriſtians of the 
Lutheran faith to periſh in his kingdom by the moſt 


cruel torments, permitted the Mahometans the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion within his dowinions. This is 


the piety ſo praiſed by father Daniel ; and thus it is that 
hiſtorians diſgrace- their characters. An hiſtorian, who 
was at the ſame time a good member of ſociety, would 
have acknowledged,-that maxims of ſtate had made it 
neceſſary to bu te Latberas and ſhew countenance 
, EIT. 


ldem, page 170. T ]ND ER this prince France be- 
„„ began to emerge fiom barba- 5 


riſm, and its language became more refined. There are 


till extant ſome of the productions of thoſe times, which, 
if they have not all th- regularity requiſite, have at leaſt 
the merit of a ſpritely ſimplicity; fuch are the epi- 
Rams of the biſhop St. Gelais, Clement Marrot, and 
era 7 


\ 
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Francis]. himſelf. The following lines were wrinenl 
3 _w under a picture of the famous 3. NY 


Gentille Agnes plus nene en marte, 
Lua cauſe étant de France recouyrer, 
. Que ce que peut dedans un cloitre ouvrer 

_ Cloſe nonnain ou bien devot hermite. 


; He likewiſe compoſed memoirs on military rn at 
the time he was endeavouring to eſtabliſh in France the 
Roman legions ; but he was obliged to fetch painters, 


ſculptors, and architects, from Italy. 


le propoſed building the palace of the Louvre, but 
he had ſcarce time to lay the firſt ſtone. His magnificent 


dieeſign of a royal college could not be executed, but 
however his bounty eftabliſhed ſchools for teaching the 


| Greek and Hebrew languages, and geometry, which the 


vniverſities where not able to teach. There was not a 
ſingle perſon in France, before his time, who could ſo 


much as read the Greek character. 
In the ſchools, i in the courts of juſtice, i in the public 
acts, and in private contracts, they made uſe of no other 


dan a bad Latin, called the Latin of the middle age, 


which was a remnant of the ancient barbarous dialect 
of the Franks, Lombarbs, Germans, Goths, and Eng- 
liſh, who neither knew how to form a __ language, 
nor to ſpeak good Latin. 
Rodolphus of Habſbourg had ordered, in Germany, 
5 that all pleadings and decrees ſhould be in the language of 
the country. The fame cuſtom was eſtabliſhed in Caſ- 
_ tile, by Alphonſus the Wiſe, and by Edward III. in 


| England. At length, Francis I. alſo ordered, that 


theſe, who had the misfortune to be engaged in law-ſuits 
| ſhould at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of reading their ruin, 
in their own mother-tongue. But the refinement of 
the French tongue was not owing to this order; it is 
| 2 ſpirit of the king and his court that we are in: 
this 1 33 
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| Abdicationof CHARLES V. in 133. 


val. III. chap. cv. I T has been faid, that his brain WM 


page 173. A was hurt by bis retirement in 


the monaſtery of St Juſtin; and 


indeed his paſſing his time in hanging and unhanging 


pendulums, and in teazing the novices, in playing the _ 


farce of his own interment, in wrapping himſelf up in 
a winding ſheet, and in c— forth his own funeral 
anthem, was no great proof of a found mind. I he man, 
who had made Europe and Africa tremble, and who 
had repulſed the conqueror of Perſia, died mad. His 


whole family were inſtances of the exceſs of human 


weakneſs. 
pope. 3 : | 
and he ſhut himſelf up amongſt a parcel of monks, 
where he died as mad as his mother. 
But here let us not forget, that pope Paul IV. would 
never acknowledge, as emperor, Ferdinand I. in whoſe - 


favour his brother Charles had reſigned the royal dignity, | 


This pontiff pretended, that Charles had no power to ab- 
dicat e without his premiſſion. The archbiſhop, elec- 
tor of Mentz, chancellor of the empire, iſſued all his 
acts and decrees in the name of Charles V. to the day 
of that prince's death. This is the final * of the 
pretenſions, which the popes had fo long ſet up to the 
diſpoſal of the empire. Had we not already ſeen ſo 

many examples of theſe pretenſions, we ſhould be apt to 

imagine, that Paul IV. had his brain more injured than 
even Charles V. 0000000088 


Vol. III. chap cvi. Funai n of cas. 


Dege 278. plaint ſome time before exhibit- 


ea by the imperial diet, during the 
reign of Maximilian I. againſt the abuſes of the church, 
there is one that charges the biſhops with ſelling to the 
inferior clergy, for the yearly payment of one crown, 


His grand-father Maximilian, wanted to be made 


is mother Joan went mad, and was confined,  _ 4 
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the right of keeping a miſtreſs, which ſum was to be 


paid whether they made uſe of this indulgence or not. n 
The birth of learning in part of Germany, in Lon- Win: 
don, and afterwards in Paris, in conſequence of the im- MW: 
provement of the art of printing, laid the foundation te. 


for the ruin of the eccleſiaſtical monarchy. Certain 
natives of Lower Germany, whom the Italians had al- Noere 
ways held as barbarians, were the firſt who accuſtomed WW: "< 

| the minds of people to diſuſe what had once been the 
object of their veneration. Eraſmus, notwithſtanding 
be had himſelf been for a conſiderable time a monk, 
rather for that very reaſon, expoſed theſe gentry in ſo 
ridiculous a light in moſt of his writings, that they were 
never able to get the better of it. The author of Ler- 
ters of obſcure Men, diverted all Germany at the expence 
of the Italians. The latter, till that time, thought 
the Germans not capable of being good jokers; but 
they were now cured of their error, and the German 
pleaſantry prepared the way for a revolution, that proved 


| of the molt ſerious conſequence to Italy. 


Vol. III. chap. cvii. and V OU may have obſerved, 
cviii. page 182, 191. that all the diſputes about 
religion came hitherto from the 
prieſts, for Pietro Valdo, the merchant of Lyons, who 

| Paſſes for the author of the ſect of the Vaudois, was 
not fo, but only aſſembled together his brethren, and 
encouraged them to perſiſt in what they had begun. He 
bhimſelf was the follower of the doctrine of Berenger, 
of Charles biſhop of Turin, and of ſeveral others of 
the ſame opinion; and it was not till after Luther's time 
that ſuch crowds of laymen began to take up the bu- 
ſineſs of teachers, in conſequence of the various tran- 
Nations of the Bible, which, as they differed in their in- 

ter pretation, gave riſe to as many different opinions as 


there were different paſſages to explain. 
35 ĩ⅛;üe rond e The 
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The Lutherans were for having new verſions of the 
Pible, in all the modern languages, and that theſe ver- 
ions ſhould be purged fro:n all the inaccuracies and er- 
ors with which the Vulgate is charged. In fact, when 
the council ſet about printing the common verhon, the 


ix perſons N to ſuperintend the work, diſco- 
vered no leſs than 8oco faults in the old verfion, and 
{ycral learned men pretended there were many more; 


o that at length the council declared ihe V ulgate ver- 
fon to be authentic, vithout being at the pains of the 


propoſed correction. 'The preſent German Bible was 


nated by Luther from the original Hebrew ; but it 


is ſaid he knew very little of Hebrew, and that his 
tranſlation is much more faulty than the V ulgate. 


Luther infifled, that all monaftic vows ſhould be ſet 


ahiic, becauſe not of primitive ini:iturion ; that prices 
mould be allowed to mar: y, becauſe ſome of the apoſtles 
had married wives; that the laity ſhould partake of the 
cup, becauſe Jeſus faid, Drink all of ye ; that no wor- 
ſhip ſhould be paid to images, becaute Chriſt worſhipped = 
no image. Ina word, he agreed with the church of 
Rome in no one point but that of the trinity, baptiſm, 
the incarnation, and the reſurtection; points which, 
nevertheleſs, had been formerly ſubjects of the tharpeſt 
dilputes, and ſome of them had been actually contro; 
verted in late days, fo that there is no one point of 
devotion concerning which manki nd have not- been di- 


vided at one time or another. 


Id. page 188.] ASS oe themſelves to 
mvectives and abuſe, Luther would have done lets hurt 

0 the church of Rome than Eraſmus; but ſome bold _ 
doctors having joined Luther, raiſed their voices, and 
began to exclaim not only againſt the dogmas of ſchools, 


but alſo againſt the right, which the popes, ever fince 
the time of Gregory VII. had aſſumed to themſelves, of 
Gipoling of kingdoms. They likewiſe inveighed againſt 


the thameful traitic made of every thing belonging 10 
N. 


gion, againft public and piivate oppteſſion, a 
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both in their 1 and from their pulpits, drey 
2 moving picture of ff 
They repreſented Germany bathed in blood, through 


aunll himſelf the vicar of God ? or how could Ic X. 
PT r 


* pe ated cries, and the German doctors ſtirred up x 


band, gained ground daily, by preaching up on all oc. 


ve hundred years of perſecuticn 


the quarrels between the diadem and the tiara, the peo- 
| ple treated like wild beaſts, and heaven opened or ſhut 
for money, by wretches guilty of inceit, murder, ard 


poiſoning. With what face, ſaid they, could Alcxan. 
der VI. the horror and ſcandal of human kind, dare to 


| funk in the moſt ſhameful pleaſure, preſume: to take 


1 people were at length awakened by theſe te- 


greater haired againſt new Rome than ever Varus had 


Switzerland, was as follows. ach 
The two orders of Francifcans and Dominicans had 
been at open enmity with each other, ever ſince the 
_ thirteenth century. The latter had loſt a great part of 
their credit with the geople, on account of their not 
paying ſo much honourto the Virgin Mary, as their an- 
tagoniſts the Cordeliers or Pranciſcans, and that they 
denied her, with St. Thomas ft the monk, of having 
been born without fin. The Francifcans, on the other 


cations the doctrine of immaculate conception, nin: 
tained by St. Bonaventure. The mutual hatred and 
_ animoſity between theſe two orders was fo great, that, 


* oe hn Aquinas, See note to chap, cxviii. page 131 


in 
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rey dhe year 1503, a Franciſcan being one day preaching 
[on Mt Frankfort, on the ſubject of the bleſſed Virgin, and 


ugh Neing a Dominican enter the church, he cried out in 


1e0« Whhe midſt of his ſermon, that he bleſſed God he was not 
(hut Mf that order, which depreciated the mother of God 
ard Herſelf, and who poiſoned kings and emperors with the 


an- Nonſecrated elements. "The Dominican, whoſe name 


to has Vigan, replied with a loud voice, that he was > 
X. War and an heretic. Upon this the Franciſcan quits his 


pulpit, gathers the people together, and drives his 
nemy out of the church, after beating him in ſuch a 
anner with a crucifix, that he is left dead at the door. 
De next year, 1504, the Dominicans held a chapter 
ad f their order at Wimpſen, in which it is refolved to 
| ake vengeance of the Franciſcans, and to deſtroy their 
redit, and even their dactrine, by bringing the Virgin 
lary herſelf into the field againſt them. Berne was 
ed upon to be the theatre of this ſcene. They begin 
af Wj {preading reports for three years together, of the 
nother of God having appeared ſeveral times to dif- 
erent perſons, reproaching the Franciſcans with their 
lofrine of immaculate conception, which the ſaid was 


we : 
m- Porrible blaſphemy, and tended to rob her fon of the 
fo Wory of having cleanſed Her from original fin, and the 
of {power of hell. The Franciſcans, on their parts, were 


dot behind hand in oppoſing other apparitions. But at 


ac ength, in the year 1507, the Dominicans having brought 
he rer a young lay-brother, called Vetſer, made him 


of eir inſtrument to work upon the minds of the people. 


ot e was an eſtabliſhed opinion in the convents of all or- . 
n- ers, that if a novice quitted the habit, and did not 
ex Wake his profeſſion, his foul remained in purgatory till 


ms given to the convent. VVV 
The prior of the convent, who was a Dominican, 


— = 
n- entered Yetſer's cell in the night, in a habit painted 
* ich devils, a great chain about his middle, leading four 

t, Nogs, and caſting flames out of his mouth, by means of 


a little round box filled with the pickings of flax, and 
let on fuce. This horrible figure told the half-ſcared 


the laſt judgment, unleſs it was releaſed by prayers, = 


Fetſer, that he was a monk, who in former times Ja 


by the monks before the great altar. Vetſer com; 


bim, that he was a faint, and that the holy virgin had 


| choſen him to avenge her cauſe againtt the damnmabis 
| _ doctrine of the Cordeliers. 


8 through the cicling, attended by two angels, and con- 


. awoke, he found bimſelf all over blood. The monk 


on him, and in this condition they 2 him at the 


impoſture; upon which, the monks, without further 
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quitted his habit, for which his foul was thrown int 
purgatory, but that it might be delivered from thene 


it Yetfer would confent to ſuffer himſelf to be Alogs: 
ans 


0 


without heſitating, and delivered the monk's foul * 
hole 


purgatory, who appeared to him a ſecond time, clad j 
a white robe, and ſurrounded with glory, to ſhew hi 
that he was in heaven, and to recommend to him t 

cauſe of the bie ſſed virgin, whom the F ranciſcans re 
viled. 
| — few nights afier, St. Bards, for wha load 
Vetſer had a great veneration (that is, another mot 
dteſt up for the purpoſe) appeared to him, and toll 


At length the virgin herſelf deſcended into his cel 


manded him to declare to the world that ſhe was bon 

In original fin, and that the Cordeliers were the greatet 
enemies of her ſon; and then ſhe concluded with telling 
him, that the would honour him with the five wounds 
with which Sr. Lucia and St. Catharine had been bo- 
noured. 

The next . the monk: having made. the py 
brother drink heartily of wine, in which they had in- 
fuſed a quantity of opium, they pierced his hands, his 

feet, and his fide, while he was aſſeep. When he 


dried aloud that the holy virgin had imprinted the ſtigmi 


altar to the view of the people. 
However, weak as brother Yetſer was, he Imagine 
| he had diſtinguiſhed the voice of the ſub - prior in that 
of the bleſſed virgin, and began to think the whole an 


ceremony, reſolved to poiſbn him; and according)! 
when he came next to take the facrament, they gate 
him a conſecrated wafer, which they had pre viouſ 


— thick with the powder of corroſive — 
be 


ied out ſacrilege, and loaded him with chains. 


hole affair to a magiſtrate. The cauſe was two years 
ere burnt before the gate of Rome, the laſt day of 


punced upon them by a bi 
poſe. 


gun we of 1 its members 


thet e father of all nature as a mercileſs tyrant to the great- 5 
„bart of human kind, and a loving father only to a 
gare iP ticular let of 1 men in a few {mall countries. Theſe 
ully 
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6 of which upon his tongue obliged him 10 
it out the wafer, and thereupon the monks inſtant W 
4 


ye his life, he promiſed lupon another hoſt, that he 
ould never reveal the ſecret: however, having found 

cans, ſome time afterwards, to make his eſcape out of 
e convent, he went and made a diſcovery of the 


pending; at the end of which time, four Dominicans | 


ay 1509, O. S. in conſequence of the fentence pro- 
hop, ſent from Rome for that 


Ibis adventure brought the monks into that abhor- 15 
nce which they juſtly deſerved ; and thoſe, who began 

c reformation, did not fail to revive the ſtory with all 
eagpravations they could deviſe, never once refleQting, 
at the author of this ſacrilegious act had been puniſhed 

J = ſee of Rome itſelf, in the moſt exemplary man- 
om In ſhort, every thing was forgot but the action: 
11:18: 3 who had been witneſſes to this ſhocking af- 
coi: Wir, were ready to believe every tittle of the charge of 
ling Wofanation and ſacrilege brought againſt the monks, 
nds ecially thoſe of the mendicant order, and in which 
i: whole church was included. If thoſe, who fhll 
her:d to the worſhip of the church of Rome, ob- 
ted, that the holy ſee was not anſwerable for the 
imes of the monks, they were told of the vile actions 

| leveral popes, who had been a diſgrace to their ſacred 
be eracter and function. Nothing is more eafy than to 
nk "cr a whole body odious by, a detail of the crimes s of ” 


„ 
ld. page 191.1 The « opinion that it is | ſullicient to 
incl virtuous to merit eternal happineſs, has been adopted 
that a great number of the learned men of our modern 
mes; they have thought it abominable to look upon 


learned 
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1 quences, and may require certain exceptions as well a 
many other laws. There are ſome caſes in which the 
Intereſt of families and even of the ſtate ſeems to re 


and cannot be had by the firſt. The law of nature tha 


„ A rel ro. © 
learned men have doubtleſs been miſtaken ; but hoy 
JJ 

| The Progreſs of LUTHERANISM. Iv 

Vol. III. chap.cix. A POWER, that had ti 

page 192, 193. 1 A right of always governig 
77 eb the name of God, wall 
ſoon make an ill uſe of that power. Mankind ha 

often found themſelves, in religion as well as in goven 

ment, between a ſtate of anarchy and tyranny, ready 1 

fall into one or other of the gulpa s. 


Ad. page 194] The law by which a man is allowe 
only one wite, is ſometimes attended with fatal conſe 


quire a perſon to take a ſecond wife during the life 
time of the firſt, where an heir is abſolutely neceſſar, 


acts in concert with the public good; and as the end 
of marriage is to have children, it ſeems a contradiCion 
to prohibit the only means for attaining that end. 
There was but one of all the popes who properly a. 
| tended to this law of nature, viz. Gregory II. who it 
his famous Decretal, publiſhed in the year 726, de. 
clared, that when a man had an infirm wife, wh0 
was incapable of performing the conjugal funCtions 
he might marry a ſecond, provided he took prope 
care of the firſt.” Luther went many ſteps beyond 
LE > —_£ = SB a ne nd 


Ibid.] Trevor, lord 4X. of England in the 
reign of Charles II. was privately married to a ſecond 
wife, with the conſent of the firſt. He wrote a {mal 

treatiſe in fayour of polygamy, and lived perfectly hap 
py with his two wives. But caſes of this kind a" 
extremely rare. . TT ROE A ne —— 


O 


or THE ANABA PTISTS. 


ol. Il. chap. * urn had been fucceſs- 
age 1 5 ful in ſtirring up the princes, 
TO | nobles, and wa." of Ger- 
any againſt the pope and the biſhops. Muncer ftirred 
up the peaſants _ then. He and his companions 
rent about addrefling themſelves to the inhabitants of 
he country-villages in Suabia, Mitnia, Thuringia, and 


s implanted in every breaſt, that all men are born equal; 
aying, that if the popes had treated the princes like 
keir ſubjects, the princes * had treated the common 
feople like beaſts. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the manifeſto publiſhed 

by theſe ſavages in the name of the men who till the 


lemanded to be exempted from the payment of all 
ythes but that of corn; and that a part thereof might 
e applied to the ſupport of the poor; that they might 
e permitted to hunt and fiſh for their neceſſary ſub- 
iſtence ; that air and water might be free; that their 
ay-laboutr * might be moderatcd ; and that they might 
de allowed a little wood to warm themſelves. They 
ly claimed the rights common to mankind ; but _ 
upported their claim like ſavage beaſts. 
The cruelties, which had been exerciſed by the com 
wn people in France and England, in the reigns of 
les VI. and Henry V. were now renewed in Ger- 
ny, and blown into a fiercer flame, by the breath of 
analiciſm. Muncer makes himſelf maſter of the 
own of Mulhauſen in | buringia, and while he every 


te bere preaches up a general equality of rank and poſ- 285 
cool tions, oblizes the inhabitants to bring all their money 
emal d effects, and lay them at his feet. The peaſants all 
; hap 1 up arms from Saxony to Alſace. They murder all 

le gentlemen that come in their way, and put to death 


* The French word is corvee, which ſignifies a d) 8 vote due 
M a vaſſal or tenant, to his land!ord. 


A daughter 1 


Franconia. They laid open that dangerous truth, Which 2 5 


arth, might have been figned by Lycurgus. They © 


8 ; 


ww | ADDITIONS To 
a daughter of the emperor Maximilian I. "ER very re- 
 matkable circumſtance is, that, like the ſlaves of (,a 
who revolted from the Romans, and who, when they th 

found themſelves incapable of governing, choſe tor their ¶ ce 

king one of their maſters, who had eſcaped the genetic 


| =. va ſo theſe TOR pur a — at | Chi 
_ | 


th 

or ANABAPTISM. 2 

vol I. chap.c cxi. 8 UC H of the n wha p 
page 198. could be found were put tg 2 

= death, without mercy ; and at that 10 
time all the Anabaptiſts throughout the united provinces, 4 
were treated as the Dutch had been by the Spaniards; 
they were drowned, ſtrangled, or burnt'; and, whether ry 
concerned in the conſpiracy or not, whether faQtious or 
ceable, they were fallen upon by the people of the 

w Countries, as monſters, of = it was n ny 

to rid * earth. : FR 
16. page 199] The P.M in the manners va the be 
Anabaptiſts is owing to their having joined the party of th 
the Unitarians, a 2 that hold only one God; but 1 
ptofeſs great reverence for Jeſus Chriſt. They have * 
neither dogmas nor controverſies, and though held as c 
- wo Wy other .. live 1 in U with them ke 
of the * sion in W * the reign of by 

1 FRANCISL ; En: 

| | | wh 
Val. m. Tu T2 chief object was that bat 

By cxvit. page 225. of a concoidat like the Ger- > 
, re 


manic concordat. The Germans, eve! 
1 of their privileges, had ſtipulated with pope 
Nicholas V. that the election among the clergy ſhould col 
remain in full force through the whe German empire ; (lll 


that they ſhould pay no annates to Rome ; that the i 'ue 
pope ſhould __y only the right of nomiuating to cet- . 
1 ol a 


EN ERAIL HISTORY. wg 
n canonſhips during fix months in the year ; and that 
dose who were in poſſeſſion ſhould pay to the pope a 


en certain ſum then agreed upon. The rich man 
„ canonſhips were ſtill looked upon as a great abuſe by 


the civilians, and this fee paid to the ſee of Rome as 

no better than ſimony. It was according to them a bur- 
thenſome and ſcandalous bargain, to pay a ſum to an 
Jralian prince for the privilege of enjoying a benefice in 
Germany ot France. This kind of traffic ſeemed io 
ſtamp an infamy upon religion ; and the political calcu - 
Jators proved it to be an error of the moſt capital kind, - If 
'v Oi for the ſubjects of France to ſend to Rome a yearly 


js * ACS 3%. oe. 
** „„ — » 3 


yep ph „„ us OS 
= 8 * — £ 


a. ſum of 400,000 livres, at a time when their own trade _ 
81 did not bring them in ſo much as they loſt by this per- 

„e nicious contfract. If the pope exacted this money in 

er ¶ the light of a tribute, it was not to be ſuffered ; if only 
3 Or CE EE ere Ei i Act: 
e a charitable donation, it was too much: but, in ſhort, 
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: every thing was done for money. Relics, indu!gences, 
I apenſations, benefices, all were ſold to the beſt bid- 


| —_ 5 . | Ee, . 
FE If religion was to be thus put up at auctior, it was 

p better, no doubt, to turn this ſimony to the benefit of 
* the ſtate, than to the profit of a biſhop, who was a 

* ſtranger, and who, by the law of nature and nations, 5 
7 had no more right to receive the firſt year's profit ofa 


benefice in France, than of the revenue of China or 
zem 3 ö . 
the Indies. Fr rr a rr 8 

This agreement, which at that time occaſioned fo 
many heart-burnings, was made juſt before the great 
mMpture which happened between the whole North, al! 
England, and part of Germany, and the fee cf Rome, i 
which latter, in a ſhort time, became more and more — 
chat I Pated in France; and religion itſelf was in danger of 
zei- ſuffering from the diſlike which the church ot Rome had 
e ST. oa. 
op? This was for a long time the cry of all the magiſtrates, 
zuld Wi colleges, and univerſities ; and theſe complaints were 
ire; ill further aggravated by the appearance of a bull i- 
the i ſued by the voluptuous Leo X. in which the Pragmatic = 
cer- danction is called, he dejravity of the kingdom of 
r * 


6— — —— ETD 
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An inſult of this kind offered to a whole nation by 
bull, in which St. Paul is quoted at the ſame time tha Ml ““ 
money is demanded, ſtill excites the indignation of the w. 
0 1 

or RELIGIOUS ORD ERS. ® 

Vol. III chap. THERE reigned a moſt ſcar; . 
” cxviii. page 235. lous enmity between the 00 ey 

Ew border of the Black Friars, and the | 
new one of the White . This jealouſy teſembled that 8 

between the green and blue factions in the Roman em- oi 

pire; but it did not cauſe the fame ſeditions. 10 

i! | a 

Id. page 236] The.Franciſcans or-Cordeliers were |, 

| the moſt numerous and the moſt buſy of any of be tin 

bother orders. Francis d' Aſſiſi, who firſt founded thi; . 

order in the year 1210, was at the ſame time the mot 
ſimple and the moſt enthuſiaſtic man in the world; 
fanaticiſm was the ſpirit of the times, and in ſome 

meaſure that of the lower claſs of the cruſaders of the x, 

| Vaudois and of the Albigenſes. Francis therefore found 

a number of people of the fame diſpoſition as himſch; | 
and of theſe he formed a ſet. We have already ſcen er 

examples of his great zeal, and that of his-companion de. 

in the holy wars, where he propoſed to the ſultan d g 

Egypt to turn Chriſtian, and friar Giles perfiſted fo b dig 
 - Mlinately in preaching his faith to the people of Mo- 0 
—_— . get 


Never were the extravaganees of the human mine 
cart ied to fo great a length as in the book of the Confor. 
mity of St. Francis with Chrift, which was write Re 
during his life time, and which was afterwards te ing 
printed with conſiderable additions in the beginning H cot 
2 Franciſcanfriar called Bartholomew Albici; in which du 
book Chriſt is made to have been only the forefunnef ner 
of Francis. In this book likewiſe we find the ſtory his 
the woman of ſnow, that St. Francis formed wil ent 
* own hands; of his miraculous cure of the mad uren 


_* The Franciſcans and Dcminicans. 


Von 


Wo 


y 7 
hat 


the pope, and who, having died during his depoſition, | 
zeturned again to life, and carried a letter of rebuke to 


the fame pope. 


eme oil, becauſe oil is to be had in that country for little or 

WW nothing, made the ſame rule for the monks, whom he 
: eſtabliſhed in the northern countries of France, where 
"©" vo olives grow, and where of conſequence oil is fome- 

wie times ſo dear, that the eating it is a luxury rather than 

ad ” Fs . 88 
= i 8 OF THE JESUILTS. 

* Iiem, page P OPE Paul III. in the year 1540, pub- 

* 239. liſhed their bull of inſtitution, with an 
{eli eexpreſs clauſe that their number ſhould never 
ſet1 exceed ſixty, notwithſtanding which Ignatius before his 
oe death ſaw above a thouſand in his order. At length he 
" Bf fuffered his enthuſiaſtic zeal to be a little governed by 

b diſcretion. His book of ſpiritual exerciſes, which was 
Wo ſerve as a directory to his diſciples, was indeed alto- 

15 gether romantic. He there repreſents God as the 
= ax of an army, and the Jeſuits as his captains. 
- But a perſon may write very badly and yet govern well. 
ng He was aſſiſted by one Laines and Salmeron, who hay- 

S p ing acquired ſome {kill in theſe matters, aſſiſted him in 
"SW compoling the rules of his order. Francis de Borgia, 


0 


nephew of Cæſar 


who procured it its riches and credit. Francis Xavier 
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_ GENER AL HISTORY. r 
whom he made to promiſe that he would never devour 
any more ſheep; and that of a ſtiar of their order, 
de bo being made a biſhop, was afterwards depoſed by 


The Minims did I 16, JR) This order 
Vas founded by a man of a weak judgment; one Fran- 
a ciſco Martorillo, the fame whom Lewis XI. defired to 
* prolong his life. This Martoiillo having made a rule in 
Calabria, that his monks ſhould eat every thing with 


* duke of Gandia, nag to pope Alexander VI. and 

: orgia, one as weak and fanatic as 
7 ho his grandfather and uncle were wicked and deceitful, 
h eatered into the order of the Jeſuits, and was the firſt 


by his miſſion to the Indies and Japan rendered it fa- 
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mous. The ardour, obſtinacy, and mixture of enthy. 


= _ inſinuation, which is the character of eyery n 
. 0 ' new inſtitution, ained the Jeſuits a reception in almoſt 
all ſtates, notwithſtanding the vehement oppoſitions they 


= mops. The name of Jeſuit was thought too pompouz, 


to themſelves alone, a title common to all Chriſtians, 


: tion, or to the effect of a determined and general plan, 
always kept in view, the crimes which, through the 


--- © Hance deen driven out of Portugal for rebellion and reg 


"I the emperor Henry VII. in giving him the ſacramen, 
is St. Benedict to be charged with the death of the duke 
of Guienne, brother to Lewis XI. who was poilone 
dy a Benedictine monk. No religious order whatev 


had to encounter. They could not, however, eſtabliſt 
| themſelves in France till the year 1561, and then on) 
on condition that they ſhould never take the name d 
_ Jeſuits, and ſhould be ſubject to the authority of the bi. 


They were reproached with endeavouring to arrogate 


and the vows they took to the pope gave cauſe of jex 


We ought not certainly to attribute to their inſſitu- 


fatality of the times, ſome of this order have been led 
to commit. It certainly was not the fault of Ignatius 
that Matthew Guignard, Gueret, and ſeveral other «f 
the Jeſuits, both wrote and caballed againſt Henry IV. 
with ſo much fury, or that thoſe of their order have 


cide, any more than it was the fault of the founder oi 
the Dominican order, that one of that body poiſoned 


and that another aſſaſſinated Henry III. of France. Not 


woas originally founded with criminal nor even politic 


: 0 F NUNS. 


Idem, page DPO E St. Leo, whoſe memory is fl, 
247. wibhbleild in the greateſt eſteem, ordeit 
in the year 458, conjunctiy with other b. 
ſhops, that no ſingle woman ſhould be permitted to tai 
the veil before ſhe was forty years of age, and the e 
peror Majorianus made this wiſe law of the church. 


lau 
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hw of ſtate. An imprudent zeal, however, deſtroyed 
in time what wiſdom and prudence had eſtabliſhed. 


OF THE INQUISITION. 

— Vol. III. chap. cxiz. FR HE inquiſition is milder in 
page 247, 256: 1 Rome and Italy. where the 
bi. 3 Jes enjoy great privileges, and 


where the inhabitants are more ſoſicitous to make their 
own fortunes, and thoſe of their relations, than to diſ- 
pute about myſteries. Pope Paul IV. who granted too 
extenſive a power to the tribunal of the inquiſition at 
Rome, was deteſted for it by the people. They diſ- 
turbed his funeral obſequies ; threw his ſtatue into the 
Tyber ; demoliſled the priſons of the inquiſition z and 
toned the officers of that tribunal. Nevertheleſs, the 
the Romiſh inquiſition had not put any one to death, during 
dhe pontificaie of Paul IV. His ſucceſſor Pius IV. was 
more cruel ; he cauſed three unhappy ſcholars to be 
burnt for not thinking like other people ; but the Italian 
inquiſition, in the utmoſt ſtretch of its power, never 
equalled the cruelties of that in Spain. The greateſt 
% iajury it ever did to Italy was the keeping as much as 

WW poſſible an inquiſitive and ſpirited people in ignorance. 
| Thoſe who will write are obliged to aſk permiſſion of a 
Jacobine to think, and of others to read. Men of 
learning, of which there are a great number in Italy, 
complain in ſecret; the reſt live in a round of plea». 
ſure and ignorance ; and the lower people are ſunk in 
ſuperſtition. The greater ſpirit the |" ca have ſhewn, 
the greater efforts have been made to curb it; and this 
ſpirit has only ſerved to bring them under the laſh of _ 
the monks, whoſe hands they are obliged to kiſs in 
ſeveral provinces, as in former times, it ſerved only to 
ſubje&t them more to the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Franks, and the Teutonians. 2 5 


I 3 


Of the Diſcoveries of the PORTUGUESE. ; 


Vol. HI. BRINCE Henry of Portugal took for 
_ Chap. cxx. | his device, Talent de bien faire. | 
SORE e HR 
Id. page 257.] The Negro race is a ſpecies of men az 
different from ours, as the breed of ſpaniels is from that 
of greyhounds. The mucous membrane, or net-work, 
which nature has ſpread between the muſcles and the 
fin, is white in us, and black or copper-coloured in 
them. The famous Ruiſch was the firſt in our time, 
who, in diſſecting a Negro at Amſterdam, was fo hap- 
pily ſkiliul as to raiſe the whole of this mucoieticulur 
membrane. Czar Peter purchaſed it of him; but 
Kuiſch kept a ſmall piece for himſelf, which I have 
ſeen, and is like a piece of black gauze. If a Nemo 
by accident burns himiclf, fo that this membrane is hutt, 
his kin turns brown in the place, otherwiſe it con cs 
black again as belvie. Their eyes are not formed like 
ours. The black wool on their heads and other parts, 
has no reſemblance to our hair; and it may be fad, 
that if their umerttanding is not of a different nature 
from ours, it is at leaſt greatly inferior. They are not 
ca able of any great application or aſſociation of ideas, 
and feem formed neither for the advantages nor abuſes 
of our philoſophy. They are a race peculiar to that 
pu of Africa, the ſame as elephants and monkeys. The 
egioes of the empite of Morocco are a warlike, hardy, 


and cruel people, and often ſuperior in the field to the 


ſun burnt tawny troops, whom they call whice. They 
think themſelves burn in Guinea, to be fold to the 
whites, and to ſerve them. ES mo M; 
here are ſeveral kinds of Negroes. "Thoſe of 
Guinea, Ethiopia, Madagaſcar, and the Indies, are all 
different. The blacks of Guinea and Congo have wool; 
the others long, ſhaggy hair. The petty nations ot 
blacks, who have but httle commerce with other na- 
tions, are ſtrangers to all kind of religious wor ſhip. 
"The ſirſt degree of ſtupidity is to think only of the 
preſent, and of bodily wants. This was the ſtate - 
Ro e ee ee — le vera 


ſeveral nations, and eſpecially thoſe which inhabited 


lands. The ſecond degree is to foreſee by halves, 
without being able to form any fixed ſociety ; to behold 
the ftars with wonder and amazement; to celebrate 
certain feaſts, to make a general rejoicing on the return 


ct certain ſeaſons, or the appearance of a particular 


ſtar, without going further, or having any diſtin& poſi- 
tie idea. In this middle ſtate between imbecility and 
infant reaſon, many nations have continued for ſeveral 


« Ts by = 


Id. page 260.]' By an odd chance we find the ſouth- 
ern pole, and the four ſtars, which are neareft to it, 
ſpoken of by the famous Dante . Had there been a 
neceflity for a prediction to eſtabliſh ſome right or 


opinion,. what advantages would not have been made of 


this prophecy ? how clear it would have appeared! and 
with how much zeal would thoſe have been perſecuted 


who had preſumed to explain it rationally! _ 


Id. page 262.] The Portugueſe did not at this time | 
form any ſettlements on the Cape of Good-Hope, which 
the Dutch have fince made one of the moſt delicious 
babitations on the earth, and: where they cultivate, with 
ſucceſs, the productions of the four quarters of the 
world. The natives of this country reſemble neither 
the Whites nor the Negroes ; they are all of a deep 
olive-colour, having long ſhaggy hair, and are born, 
both men and women, with a piece of ſkin, which 
hangs down from their navels, and covers the private 
parts in the form of an apron, which they can take up 
or let down at pleaſure. Their organs of ſpeech are 
different from ours; for they utter a kind of rattling or 
ſtuttering ſound, which it is impoſſible for any but 
themſelves to underſtand” or imitate. Theſe people 
were not cannibals; on the contrary, their manners were 
mild and innocent. It is certain they did not carry 
their portion of reaſon ſo far as to have knowledge of a 


Above one hundred years before this diſcovery, in the firſt | 
Canto of his Purgatory, | | Es 
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| Supreme Being; but were in that degree of ſtupidity 
which admits of imperie& ſociety, founded on their 
common wants. Peter Kolb, the maſter of arts, who 
lived fo long among them, is certain that thoſe people 
are deſcendents from Keturah, one of Abraham's wives, 
and that they worſhip a little black beetle. We know 
very little about their religion, and as to their pedigree [ 
queſtion much whether Peter Kolb's informations were 
very authentic. __ ST 5 


The firſt philoſophers who travelled into Egypt and 


Colchos were ſtruck with ſupriſe at the ceremony of 


circumciſion; but the Hottentots have an operation 
which is much more ſurpriſing. It has always been a 


cuſtom with them to deprive all their males of one teſ- 
_ hicle,, without knowing how, or on what account this 


cuſtom was firſt introduced amongſt them. Some of 
them Ive told the Dutch that this operation made them 
more light and active for the chace; and others that the 
aromatic hefbs with which they fill the cavity in the 
ſcrotum, fr whence the teſticle is taken, makes 
them more] vigorous and robuſt. It is certain they can 
have no other than a bad reaſon to give for ſuch a prac- 
_ tice, and the ſame may be ſaid of many cuſtoms in 
other parts of the world. gy Oe 5 


Vol. III. chap. cxxi. HE famous Francis Xavier, 
page 263, &. 1 Aa Portugueſe jeſuit, a man 
2 +... of a bold and indefatigable zeal, was 

the firſt who ſowed the ſeeds of the goſpel in theſe 
parts. He accompanied the merchants, who traded to 


| ſeveral of the Japan iſlands, ſometimes in the character 


of a pilgrim, and ſometimes with all the pomp and ap- 
| _ of an apoftolic vicar, and deputy of the pope. 
It is certain, that being obliged to make uſe of an in- 


terpreter, he made but an inconſiderable progreſs in the 


deginning of his miſſion ; he himſelf ſays in his letters, 
I do not underſtand theſe people, nor they me; we 


« ſpell like children learning to read.” After ſuch a 


ping cionfeſſion, 
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confeſſion, the writers of his life had, one would ima- 
gine, no great reaſon to attribute to him the gift of 


tongues ; nor ſhould they have held the underſtandings 


of their readers in ſo contemptible a light as to affert 
that, having loſt his crucifix, it was brought him again 
by a crab; that he was preſent in two places at one 


and the ſame time; and that he raiſed nine dead perſons _ 
to life. They might have contented themſelves with 


_ his zeal and power of reſiſting temptations. 
After ſome time, Xavier learned enough of the Japaneſe 
language to make himſelf tolerably well underſtood, = 

The princes of ſeveral of the iſlands of that empire, 

who were moſt of them diffatisfied with their bonzes, 
were not ſorry to ſee _— preachers come amongſt 
them to oppoſe thoſe who had abuſed their funQtions z 
and the Chriſtian religion was by degrees eſtabliſhed, 


| „VVV 


Idem, page 1 middlemoſt parts of Africa, there ” 


with faces like thoſe of the negroes, and round eyes 
exactly reſembling thoſe of partridges. The Portugueſe 
call them Albinos; they are ſmall, weak, and look aſkew. 
The wool that covers their heads, and of which their 
eye · brows are formed, is like very fine white cotton. 
They are inferior to the negroes or blacks in bodily 
ſtrength and underſtanding ; and are perhaps intended by 
nature as the next ſpecies after the Negroes and the 
Hottentots, ſomewhat above monkeys, and as one of 
the degrees deſcending from human kind to the brute 
creation. Perhaps allo there may have been a middle 
ſpecies, inferior to theſe, who have been deſtroyed by 


time, and their own weakneſs. 'Two of theſe creatures 


have been ſeen in France; and I myſelf have ſeen one 
in the hotel de Bretagne at Paris, which a negro mer- 
Chant had brought over with him. There are ſome of 
thoſe animals in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, which great- 
ly reſemble the human ſpecies, but they are very rare, 
and require that tenderneſs * care from the reſt of the 


J is a race, though very few in number, 
old little men, who are as white as ſnow, 


RT 7 troop of negroes, who came walking towards 


a cquainted with the infinite variety in nature; and that 


little ſpot Europe, that our ancient maſters and legiſlators 
the Romans, that the Greeks their maſters, and the 
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human race in order to their preſervation, which we e ſel. 
dom thew to things that are not of ſome uſe to us. 


8 
The firſt thing which Pelfart ſaw in 7630, i in thoſe 


. parts of the Terra Auſtralis, which are divided from 


our hemiſphere, and which is now called New Holland, 


him on their hands, in the ſame manner as upon feet, 
It is probable that when we ſhall have penetrated farther 
into this new ſouthern world, we ſhall become better 


every thing will conduce to , 6 our r dens, ans dit: 
- oiſh our — „„ 


* 
e page 178. 1 31 We muſt be as $ ignorant * 
as inconſiderate as the monks of the middle age, to in- 
dulge ourſelyes in the vain notion, that all beyond our 


ancient Egyptian prieſts the maſters of the Greeks, in 1 
word, that all nations but ourſelves have been away: a 
| fet of deteftable aud abſurd idolaters. 5 | 


F ETHIOPIA OR ABYSSINIA. 


H E . * are a mixture of half Jews, 
half Chriſtians, acknowledge for their patriarch 
an archbiſhop, who reſides in the ruins of er 
or Grand Cairo in Egyt. This patriarch is not of t 
religion, but of the ancient Greek communion, which 
communion differs again from the Greek religion. "The 
1 Turkiſh government, however, ſuffer this little flock to 
remain unmoleſted, and do not concern themſelves whe: 
ther theſe Chriſtians plunge their new-born infants into 
a great tub of water, or carty their God to the houſes of 
their lying-in-women, under the form of a piece of 
| bread ſteeped in wine. Theſe people would not bs 
ſuffered in Rome, and yet we find them tolerated 1 
Mahometlans. 


1D LI 


is leſs populous than the OLD. 


IDLE DISPUT 2 


3 Aug RIcA came to he peopled, Specific differences 
between Au E RICA and the New WORLD. Men- 
eaters. Religions. Reaſons why the NEW WO AID) 


TF it was an effect of philoſophy that diſcovered | 


America, it certainly is not one to be every Cay aſk- 


we are not ſurpriſed to find that there are flies in Ame- 


rica, it is very ſtupid to expreſs our wonder that there 
ſhould be men there alſo. The ſavage who thinks him- 

| ſelf a production of the climate in which he lives, the 
ſame as his Original and Manioc root, is not more 1igno= 
rant than ourſelves in this point, and reaſons better. In 
fact, as the negro of Africa has not his original from us 
whites, why ſhould the red, olive, or aſh-coloured peo= 
ple of America, come from our countries ? and beſides, 
which was the primitive or mother-country of all the 


others? 


Were the flowers, fruits, trees 200 animals, with 
which Nature covers the face of the earth, planted by 
her at firſt only in one ſpot, in order that they might 
from thence be ſpread over the reſt of the world ? | 

2 have been which firſt produced KM 
the oats, and diſperſed them after- | 
wards thro? all other parts of the globe? How were the 


Where muſt that f 
all the graſs, and al 


moſs and the firs of Norway conveyed to the countries of 


the ſouthern pole? You cannot ſuppoſe any one country 
which is not almoſt wholly deſtitute of ſome of the 
productions of another. We muſt ſuppoſe then, that 
originally it had every thing, and that now it has nothing. 
Every climate has its different productions, and the 
moſt fruitful is extremely poor, in compariſon with all 
the others put together. The great maſter of nature 
has peopled with variety the whole globe. The firs of 


Norway certainly are not the parents of the clove trees 
of the Molucca Iſlands; as little are they indebted for 
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ing, how it happened that men were found upon this con- 
tinent, and how they had been tranſported thither ? If 


7 
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their origin to the firs of any other country. We may fil tra 
as well ſuppoſe the graſs growing in Archangel to be WM the 
| produced by that on the banks of the Ganges. It en 
would never come into our heads to ſuppoſe that the MW the 
_ caterpillars and ſnails of one part of the world were un 
produced in another part. ** then ſhould we be ſur- 15 


prized that America produces ſome ſpecies of animals, MW *Þ 
and ſome race of men, reſembling ours? th 
| Not only America, but Africa and Afia alſo, produce A 
and contain vegetables and animals reſembling thoſe in e) 
Europe; and each of thoſe continents do likewiſe pro- ©! 
| duce many kinds that have not the leaſt reſemblance MW 
-_ nth hole of the old world, © : - 
I be lands in Mexico, Peru, and Canada, never bear 
Wheat, which is a part of our food; nor grapes, which 
make our common drink; nor olives, which is ſo uſeful 
a fruit to us; nor indeed the greateſt part of our other 
fruits. All our beaſts of burthen, ſuch as horſes, ca- 
mels, aſſes, oxen, were creatures wholly unknown in 
khat part of the world; they had indeed a kind of oxen 
and ſheep, but altogether different from ours. The 
ſheep of Peru were larger and ſtronger than thoſe of 
Europe, and were made uſe of to carry loads: their 
 _ oxen were 4 breed ſomewhat between our camel and 
buffalo. There is a ſpecies of hogs in Mexicog which 
have their navel at their backs, inſtead of their bellies, 
as in all other quadrupeds. There are neither dogs nor 
cats in this country: there are lions here, indeed, and in 
Peru, but very ſmall, and almoſt without hair, and what 
Is moſt extraordinary, the lion of theſe climates is a 
_ cowardly creature. i OY 
___ You may, if ycu pleaſe, reduce all niankind to one 
ſingle ſpecies, becauſe they have the ſame organs of life, 
ſenſe, and motion; but this ſpecies is evidently divided 
into ſeyeral others, whether we conſider it in a phyſical 


or moral light. 5 1 | 
As to the firſt of theſe, the Eſquimaux, a race of 
people inhabiting the Goth degree of North latitude, are 
* faid to reſemble the Laplanders in figure and ſtatute. 
| The neighbouring people have faces covered with hair. 
I The Iroquois, the Hurons, and all the people of — 
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tract, as far as Florida, are olive-coloured, and without 
the leaſt appearance of hair on any part of the body, 
except their heads. Captain Rogers, who failed along 
the coaſt of California, difcovered a ſpecies of negroes, 


unknown in America. On the Iſthmus of Panama there 


is a race of people called Dariens, who greatly reſemble 
the Albinos of Africa. They are at moſt four feet high 3 
all 


they are white, and are the only native people o 

America who are of a white colour; they have red 
eyes, bordered with eye-laſhes in the form of a ſemi- 
circle. They never ſtir out of their holes but in the 
night-time, not being able to ſee in day-light, and are 


to the reſt of mankind what owls are to the feathered 
race. The natives of Mexico and Peru are of a copper 
colour, thoſe of Braſil of a deeper red, and the people 


of Chili are more aſh coloured; the ſize of the Pata- 
onians, or inhabitants of the Streights of Magellan, 


as been greatly exaggerated : the truth ſeems to be, 


that they are by far the talleſt people of any in the 


known world, 


Amongſt all theſe natio ſo greatly differing from ; 


us, and from each other, there has never yet been found 


a race of men living without ſociety, wandering as 
chance might direct, like the brutes, or like them 
coupling promiſcuouſly, or quitting their females to go 


in queſt of food by themſelves: ſuch a ſtate ſeems not 


compatible with human nature, which, by the inſtincdt 


of ſpecies, affects ſociety as it does liberty. Hence we 


find, that the ſhutting up of a priſoner in a priſon, 
where he is debarred any commerce with the reſt of 


mankind, is one of the many puniſhments invented by 


tyran's, for the torture of their fellow-creatures, and is 
a puniſhment which would appear leſs ſupportable to a 


favage than to civilized man. i 
From the Streights of Magellan to Hudſon's-Bay, 


there are a number of families gathered under one chief, 
and living in huts which compoſe villages ; but we 


have no inſtance in thoſe parts of any wandering people 
abandoning their habitations, according to the ſeaſons, 


like the Arabians, Badouins, and Tartars. The reaſon 
ſeems to be, that theſe people, not having any beaſts of 
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|  burthen, could not ſo eaſily tranſport their cabins. We 
every where meet with certain fixed idioms, by which 


the moſt ſavage nations are enabled to expreſs the few 


. Ideas they are maſters of; this is another inſtinct pecu- 
liar to mankind, to denote their wants by certain arti- 


culate ſounds. Names muſt neceſſarily have ariſen 


| from the number of different languages, more or leſs 


_ copious, according to the greater or leſſer degree of un- 
derſtanding in thoſe who made uſe of them. Nay, the 


language of the Mexicans was more regular than that of 


the Iroquois, as ours is more copious and abſolute than 


| that of the Samoidians. 


Of all the people of America, one nation only had a 
religion, which ſeems, at firſt ſight, not to be repugnant 
to reaſon; theſe are the Peruvians, who, like the an- 


| cient Perſians and Sabeans, adored the ſun as a planet 
that diſpenſed its benefits to all the creation: but, ex- 
cepting the large and well peopled nations in America, 


* all the others were plunged in a ſlate of the moſt bar- 


barous ſtupidity. Their religious aſſemblies had no 


mark of a regular worſhip, and their belief was with- 
out form. It is certain, that the Braſilians, the inha- 


bitants of the Caribbee and Molucca iſlands, and the 


people of Guiana, and the northern countries, had no 
dcdlearer notion of a Supreme Being than the Caffres- of 
Africa. A knowledge of this kind requires a reaſon 
that has been culiivated, which their reaſons were not. 
Nature alone may inſpire with a confuſed idea of ſome- 


thing ſupremely powerful and terrible, the ſavage, who 


| ſees a thunderbolt fall, or beholds a mighty river break 
is bounds: but this is only a faint beginning of the 


knowledge of a God, creator of the univerſe ; a know- 


| | ledge which was abſolutely wanting to all the inhabitants 


of the vaſt continent of America. 


The other Americans, who had formed to themſelves 
a religion, had made an abominable one. The Mexi- 
Cans were not the only people who ſacrificed human 
victims to a crtain evil deity of their own invention. 
It has been ſaid, that the Peruvians were wont to dif- 


grace their worſhip of the ſun by the like bloody offer- 


: ings. And there ſcems to be ſome kind of conformity 
— 
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between the ancient people of our hemiſphere, and the 
h more civilized of the other, in regard to this barbarous 


Ts 
1- We are aſſured by Herrera, that the Mexicans feafted 
i- on the fleſh of the human victims that they offered in 


n ſacrifice. The greateſt part of the firſt travellers and 
5 miſſiona ries, all agree, that the people of the Braſils and 
- the Caribbee Iſland, as alſo the Iroquois and Hurone, 


e and other of thoſe nations, eat the priſoners whom they 
f took in their wars; and that they did nct look upon 
n this as a cuſtom peculiar to themſelves, but as the ge- 


neral practice of all nations. So many authors, both _ 
ancient and modern, have made mention of cannibals, 
or man-eaters, that it is difficult to deny that there are 
ſuch. In the year 1725, I myſelf ſaw four ſavages at 
Fontainbleau, who had been brought from the Miffiſſip-2 
pi; among them was was a woman of an aſh-coloured MW 
, . complexion, like that of her companions. I aſked her, |} 1 
85 by the interpreter who was with them, whether ſhe had 
) at any time eaten human fleſh? To Which the anſwer- 
| ed, yes, in the ſame indifferent manner as if it had been 
a common queſtion. This barbarity, which ſo much 
ſhocks our nature, is, however, far leſs cruel than 
murder; real barbarity conſiſts in taking away the life 
of any one, and not in diſputing the dead carcaſe with 
the crows or the worms. A people, who lived altoge- MM 
ther by hunting, as did the Braſilians and Canadians, KM 
and the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iſlands, might ſome- 2 
times, on failure of their uſual food, be driven to this 
thocking recourſe, to ſupply the calls of nature. Hunger 
and vengeance might have accuſtomed them to this 
food ; and when we ſee, in the moſt civilized ages, the 
people of Paris devouring the mangled remains of the 
marechal d'Ancre, and thoſe of the Hague eating the 
heart of the grand penſionary de Wiit, we need not 
wonder that a deed of horror, that was only temporary 
with us, has become a laſting cuſtom among ſavages. 
The moſt ancient writings extant confirm to us, that 
men may have been driven to this exceſs by hunger, 
Moſes himſelf threatens the Hebrews, in five verſes of 
Deuteronomy, that they ſhould eat their own children, 
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if they tranſgreſſed the law: and the prophet Ezekiel 
_ promiſes the ſame people, in the name of God, that if 
they fight valiantly againſt the king of Perſia, the Lord 
will give them to eat of the fleſh of the horſe and of 
the horſemen. Marco Paolo, or Mark Paul, ſays, that 
in his time, in one part of Tartary, the magicians or 
prieſts (which were the fame) had the privilege of 


eating the fleſh of criminals condemned to death. This 


| firikes one with horror; but the picture of human 
| Kind will be found too frequently to produce this 


 _ How has it happened, that people, who were always 
ſeparated from each other by their countries, have yet 
been united in this horrible cuſtom ? Can we ſuppoſe it 

to be not altogether repugnant to human nature ? It is 
certain, that this practice is very rare; but it is as cer- 

= TT $4 17 i2-- 

| _- There is another vice altogether different from this, 
and ſeemingly more _— to the end of nature, in 
which, neyertheleſs, the Greeks prided themſelves, 
Which the Romans 'allowed, and which has continued 
to prevail amongſt the moſt civilized nations, and is 
much more common in the warm and temperate cli- 
mates of Europe and Aſia, than in the frozen regions of 
the North. There have been inſtances in America of 
the ſame effect of the caprices of human nature. The 


natives of Brafil praQiſed this unnatural cuſtom in com- 
mon: it was unknown to the Canadians. But how 


happens it, that a paſſion, which overturns all the laws 
of propagation of the human ſpecies, ſhould, in both 
parts of the world, have taken — of the very 
organs of propagation themſelves ? „„ One 
Another obſervation, no leſs important, is, that the 
middlemoſt parts of Africa have been found to be tole- 
rably well peopled, and the two extremities towards the 
poles very thinly inhabited ; in general, the new world 
does not appear to contain the number of people it 
2 here muſt certainly be ſome natural cauſes 
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In the firſt place, then, the cold is as exceſſive and 
piercing in America, in the fame degree of latitude 
with Paris and Vienna, as in our continent at the polar 5 


circle. 


frequently overflow, they muft ha ve occaſioned a great 


dearth, and of conſequence mortality, in thoſe im- 
menſe tracts. The mountains, by being much higher, 
are not ſo habitable as ours. The violent and laiting 
poiſons, with which the whole foil of America is co- | 
vered, renders the ſlighteſt wound of an arrow, dipped 


in their juice, in{tantaneouſly mortal: and, laſtly, the 


ſtupidity of the human {pecies, in a part of this hemi- 


ſpiete, may have grea ly contributed to depopulate the 


country. It is a general remark, that tne human un- 


derſtanding s not near ſo perfect in the new as in the 


old worls. Man is in both a very feeble animal, and. 
when in a ftare of infancy, very liable to periſh for 
want of due care ; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, that when 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Rhone, the Elbe, 
and the Viftvla, were wont to plunge their new-born 
infants into thoſe rivers, that the German and Sarmatian 


mothers reared as many children as they do now; eſpe- 


cially when thoſe countries were covered with vaſt 
woods, which made the climate more inclement and un- 
wholefome than it has been of late times. Numberleſs 
colonies of Americans were in want of proper food. 


They could not furniſh their infants with good milk ; 


nor could they provide for them afterwards, either 


wholfome food, or a ſufficiency of it. We find ſe- 


veral of the carnivorous kind of animals greatly reduced 
in number, for want of ſubliſtence : and it is a mat= 
ter of ſurprize, that we meet with more men in America 


than monkeys. 


In the ſecond place, the rivers in America are, for 
the moſt part, ten times as large as ours; and as theſe 
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Of FERNANDO CORTEZ, 


Vol. V. T is ſaid, that as a Spaniſh captain wv; 
chap. cxxiv. 1 marching through the lands of a ca- 


cique, the latter preſented him with a nuin- 


5 ber of ſlaves and ſome game, ſaying, If thou art a god, 


there are men, eat them; if thou art a mortal, here iz 
the fleth of animals, which theſe flaves will drefs or 


Vol IV. FTFHE fiſt of the incas, or emperors of 
cChap. cxxv. 1 Peru, who conquered that coun::ry, 


and gave the inhabitants laws, paſſed tor a 


ſon of the ſun. Thus we find the moſt civilized nations, 
both of the old and new world, reſembled each other 
in the cuſtom. of deifying great and extraorvinary men, 
whether conquerors or legiſhktorss 


Gatcilatlo de la Vega, a deſcendent from the incas, 


who was brought to Madrid, wrote the hiſtory of thc 
kings, in the year 16:8. He was then far advanced in 
years; and his father might eaſily have been a witneſs to 


the revolution which happened in that country in the 


year 1530. He could not, indeed, know, with any 
_ Certainty, the minuter parts of the hiſtory of his an- 
ceſtors. The people of America were all of them 

ſtrangers to the art of writing; reſembling, in this te- 
ſpect, the ancient Tartarian nations, the inhabitants of 


the ſouthern parts of Africa, our anceſtors the Celtes, 


and moſt of the people of the North; none of all theſe 
nations had any thing that could ſupply the place of 


hiſtory. The Peruvians tranſmitted their principal evenis 


do poſterity by means of kno's tied on cords ; but we 


find, that in general fundamental laws, the moſt effential 


Points of religion, and heroic exploits, are tranſmitted 


with tolerable fidelity, from perſon to perſon, by word 


of mouth; in which manner Garcilaſſo might have ac- 


quired his knowledge of ſome capital events, and in 


ſuch only, he is worthy of our credit. He ſays, that 


throughout 
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throughout a all the Peruvian empire they worſhipped the 
ſun ; a worſhip which appeared more reaſonable than 
any other, in a country that did not enjoy the light of 
revelation. Pliny admitted no other god, even in the 
moſt enlightened ages of Rome. Plato, who was ftill 
yore enlightened than him, called the fun the ſon of 


God, the iplendor of the Father; and we find this planet 
adored many ages before by the magi, and the ancient 


Eayptians : the ſane appearance of truth, and the lame 


error, prevailed equally in both hemiſpheres. 5 

The Peruvians had obelifks and regular gnomonic in- 
ſtruments, to ſhew the poin's of the equinoxes and 
ſolſtices. Their year confhited of 365 days; perhaps 
the ſcience of ancient Egypt did not extend further. 
They raiſed prodigics in architecture, and cut fatues 


wich ſurpriſing art. In a word, they were the beſt po- 
ſhed, and the molt. induſtrious people. of any in the 


ne World. 


ihe inca Hueſear, father of Atabalipa, the laſt of hs ö 


Incas, in whoſe reign this vaſt empire was Sep, 5 


had greatly augmented and embelliſhed i it. 


& S S 


In the pacific and religious ceremonies jnflicuted to 
the honour of the ſun, they formed certain dances : no- 
thing i is more natural; it was one of the ancient cuſtoms _ 
in our part of the world.  Hueſcar, in order to tender 
theſe Cances more grave and folemn, made the per- 
formers carry a chain of gold ſeven hundred of our geo- 
metrical paces in length“, and as thick as a man's 

k hold of a link. Hence we may 
conclude, that gold muſt ha ve been 1 more pony in Peru ; 


wriſt, each dancer too 
than copper is with us. 


OS 8 
Id. page 217. ] Here by us cbſcrve, that if the Mexi- 
cans are chargeable with having ſometimes ſacrificed 


their conquered enemies to the god of war, the Peru- 
vians were never known to offer ſuch ſacrifices to the 


ſun, * 1 looked Ge as a a good and p< 


* 


* Or nearly three quarters of a mile, which is equal to a mea- 
ure of 1400 yards. 


1888 Airis re 
| deity. 85 And indeed the Peruvian nation irſelf Was, per- 
ha ps, the moſt gentle in its manners of any in the whole 


5 


Vol. IV chap. JN) HE Mariana Iflands, lying near 
cxxvi. pag. 16. 1 the line, demand our particular at- 
tention, The inhabitants of thoſe 
iſlands know not what fire is, and indeed that element 
would be altogether uſeleſs to them, as they live wholly 
upon fruits, which their land produces in great abun- 
dance; eſpecially cacao, ſago, which is much ſupettor 
to rice, d a kind of paſte or dough, that has the tade 
of the beit bread, and is formed in a pod or ſhell on the 
top of a large tree. It is ſaid that theſe people com- 
monly live to the age of an hundred and twenty; the 
fame has been ſaid of the natives of Brafil, When 
they were firſt diſcovered, they were neither wild nor 
cruel ; nor did they want for any of the conveniences 
which were neceffary for their ſubſiſtance. Their 
houſes were built of the planks of cocao trees, formed 
for the purpoſe, with great induſtry, and were neat 
and regular. Their gardens were laid out with great 
art; and they were, perhaps, the moſt happy and the 
| leaſt wreched of any people whatever. Nevertheless, 
the Portugueſe called their country the Ifland of 
Thie ves, loas de los Ladrones, becauſe thoſe people, 
not being perfectly verſed in the meum et tuum, happened 
to eat ſome of their ſhip-proviſions. There was no 
more religion amongſt them, than anongſt the Hotten- 
| tots, or many other of the African and American nations, 
But beyond theſe iſlands, towards the Moluccas, there 
are Other nations where the Mahometan religion was in- 
troduced in the time of the caliphs. The Mahometars 
bad failed thither through the Indian fea, and the Chril- 


: | . tians came through the South Sea. Had the Arabians 


known the uſe of the compaſs, they were the only peo- 
ple to have diſcovered America, as lying in the ver? 
tract; but their navigation never extended further ** 


er- 
vie 
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the Ile of Mindanao to the weſt of the Manillas. This 
vaſt cluſter of iſlands was inbabited by different ſpecies 
of men, ſome white, ſome black, ſome olive, and ſome _ 
red, or copper-coloured : Nature has been always found 


to vary more in hot climates than in thoſe to the north- 
ward. 1 * PMN 


OF BRASIL 


I the time that the Spaniards invaded the richeſt 
part of the new world, the Portugueſe, glutted 
with the treaſures of the new, neglected the Brafils, 
which they had diſcovered in the year 1500, without 


looking after them. 


The Portugueſe admiral Cabral, after having paſſed 
the Cape de Verd Iflands, in his way to the coaſt of 
Malabar, through the ſouthern fea of Africa, fleered fo 
far to the weſtward, that he fell in with the land of 
| Brafil, which is that part of the continent of America, 
which lies neareſt to Africa; there being but 30 degrees 

of longitude between this coaſt and Mount Atlas; 

it conſequently was the firſt diſcovered. The country 
was found to be extremely fertile, and blooming with a 


continual ſpring. The natives were all of them ſtout, 


well made, robuſt, and vigorous ; their complexion was 


of a reddiſh caſt; they went quite naked, excepting 


only a large belt round their middles, which ſerved them 
They were a people who lived by — and as 


they were not always aſſured of a certain ſubſiſtence, 
were conſequently wild and fierce, making war upon 
each other, with their arrows and clubs, for the ſpoils 


of the chace, in the fame manner as the civilized bar- 
barians of tlie old continent did, for the poſſeſſion of a 


few villages. Anger and reſentment for injuries, actual 


or ſuppoſed, ſrequently armed them againſt each other, 
as we read of the ancient Greeks and people of Afia. 
They did not facrifice human victims, for they had no 


religious worſhip among them, and conſequently could 
have no ſacrifices to make, as the Mexicans had: but 


they ſeaſtcd on the perſons they took in battle; and 


pt Wo r 
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neither wants nor police. 


V 
Americus Veſpuſius relates, in one of his letters, thut 
theſe people were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to hear, tha 
the Europeans did not eat either priſoners. = 
Ass to laws, the Braſilians had none, but ſuch as wer: 
made upon inſtant need, by the people aſſembled to- 
gether. They were governed wholly by inftint. Þ; 
this inſtinct they went to the chace, when preſſed by 
hunger, took to themſelves- wives, when neceflity re- 
quired, and ſatisfied the calls of a momentary paſſion 
ß ̃ĩ⅛mn Ti 
Theſe people are alone a convincing proof, that Ame- 
rica was never known to the old world, or certainly 


ſome kind of religion would have found its way among 


them, from the continent of Africa, to which they are 
| i near; and there muſt have remained ſome ſmall 
traces of this religion, whatever it had been: whereas 

there is no ſuch to be found. They had indeed cer- 


tiain jugglers among them, who went about with their 


heads adorned with feathers, ftirred the people up to 
battle, pointed out to them the new moon, and pre- 
tended to cure them of their maladies with certain 
herbs ; but no one ever heard of either prieſts, altars, 
or any kind of religious worthip among them. 
The people of Mexico and Peru, who were more 
Civilized, had a regular worſhip. Religion with them 
was the ſupport of the ſtate, becauſe it was entirely 
ſubject to, and dependent on the ſovereign ; but there 
could be no ſtate or goverment among ſavages, who had 
I) he Portugueſe government ſuffered the colonies, 
which their merchants had ſent to the Braſils, to languith 
near fifty years unſupported, and almoſt unnoticed. At 
length, in the year 1559, ir made ſome ſolid regulations 


relating thereto, and the kings of Portugal received tri- 


bute from both worlds at the fame time. When Philip 
II. king of Spain, ſubjected Portugal in the year 1581, 


be found a conſiderable increaſe of wealth in the 


Braſils. The Dutch afterwards took them almoſt eu- 
tirely from the Spaniards from the year 1625 to 1630. 
Ihe Dutch likewiſe ſtripped Spain of all the fettle- 

ments belonging to the Purtugueſe, in the Old NEO 

an 
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and the New. At length, when theſe latter threw 
off the Spaniſh yoke, they recovered poſſeſſion of the 

coaſt of Braſil. This country has furniſhed its new 
maſters with the ſame productions as Mexico, Peru, 


and the iſlands did to the Spaniards; namely, gold, 
ſilver, and the moſt precious commodities. And, even 


in our time, there have been ſome diamond mines diſco- 
vered in the Braſils, that were no way inferior in riches 
to thoſe of Golconda. But what has been the conſe- 

quence z Portugal has been beggared by its exceſſive 


riches. The colonies of Afia and Braſil have drained it 


of a prodgious number of inhabitants: while thoſe 
who were left behind, having their heads full of gold 
and diamond mines, neglected to cultivate the real 


mines of inexhauſtible wealth to a ſtate, agriculture _ 
and the manufactories. Their gold and diamonds were 


found hardly ſufficient to pay for the neceſſary com- 
modities, with which they were furnithed by the Eng- 
liſh, for whom only rhe Portugueſe may be ſaid to have 


laboured in America. In the year 1756, when Liſbon 


was deftroyed by an earthquake, they were obliged to 
have a quantity of coined ſilver ſent from England, fo 
great a ſcarcity was there of every thing in Portugal. 
In a word, in that Kingdom, the "org alone i is rich, 
his ous are all beggars. 


Of the POSSESSIONS of the FRENCH | in 
8 AMERICA. 


p A I N few immenſe Dy TO from ; Montes and 

Peru. (which however have not greatly enriched 
them in the end) at a tithe when other nations had not a 
ſingle colony in the other parts of America that was of 
any advantage to them: this natmally excited their jea- 
louſy, and determined them to follow the n of the 
Spaniards. 

Admiral Coligny, who had oreat ideas in every thing, 
formed a ſcheme in the year 1557, during the reign of 
He -nry II. to eftablith a colony of French of his own 
leck i in the Biafils. T he chevalier de — at 

; Es 
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that time a calviniſt, was ſent over thither. Caly;; 
buimſelf embarked in the undertaking. The Genoeſe 
were not at that time ſuch good traders as at preſent, 

and Calvin fent over a greater number of preachers than 
| labourers. The former wanting to have the upper. 

hand, there enſued a violent quarrel between the com- 
mandant and them, which terminated in a ſedition. The 
colony, thus divided, was attacked and ruined by the 
Portugueſe. Villegagnon renounced Calvin and his 

' miniſters, as a ſet of religious incendiaries; they fiig 

matized him for an atheiſt, and France loft the Braſils. 
It was faid, that the family of the incas had taken re- 
ſuge in that extenſive country, whoſe frontiers join 
to thoſe of Peru; that tlie greateſt part of the inhabi- 

tants of that _—_ had fled thither, from the avarice 


and cruelty of the European chriſtians, who occupied 


the middlemoſt part, and had ſettled near a certain lake 
named Perima, the fand of which was gold ; and that 
they had there built a city, the houſes of which were 
all tiled with that precious metal. The Spaniards were 
for a long time employed in ſearching after this city, 
which they called Eldorado, or the Golden City. 
This name rouſed the attention of all the powers of 
Europe. In the year 1596, queen Elizabeth ſent out a 
fleet, under the command of the ingenious and unfor- 
tunate Sir Walter Raleigh, to diſpute theſe glorious 
ſpoils with the Spaniards. Raleigh actually hovered 
a country, inhabited by a people of a red complexion; 
and he pretends, in his writings, to have met with 2 


nation, whoſe ſhoulders were as high as their heads. 


He makes no doubt but that the country furniſhed 
mines; and he brought back to England with him an 
hundred large plates of ſolid gold, and ſeveral. pieces of 
the wrought metal: but, after all, there was no Dorado 
nor lake Perima to be found. The French, after ſe- 
veral fruitleſs attempts, made a ſettlement in the yea! 
1664, on the iſland of Cayenne, a point of that exten- 
five coaſt, not more than fifteen leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and to which they gave the name of Equinoctial 
France, though the whole colony did not conſiſt of above 
150 bouſes, partly wood and partly earth: * * 
- | | | inan 


S 


Dutch in the war of 1672. But a fleet, ſent over by 
* and ſome very bad coffee. Guiana was reputed 


them. 


+ They had heard of Florida, = country lying between 
din the old and new world, part of which the Spaniards 


hi. {Were already in poſſeſſion of; and it was they who firſt 
ce gave the name of Florida to this part of the continent 


ics Nef North America. But, as the captain of a Prench 
ke {Mcruizer pretended to have landed here nearly about the 
at ame time with the Spaniards, the right to it was to be 
diſputed ; for, by our law of nations, or rather of 
obbers, the lands of the Americans ought to be the 
property not only of the firſt invaders, but alſo of any 


ne who pretended to have firſt diſcovered them. 


of | 
ut the year 1564, had ſent thither a colony of Hu- 
or- Neennots, being defirous of eſtabliſhing his religion in 
us erica, as well as the Spaniards had eſtabliſhed theirs. | 


ds. "544 not as Frenchmen, but as beretics. | 27 
ged. Some time afterwards one chevalier de Gourgues, a 


aſcon, having put himſelf at the head of a number 


n . 

of If pirates to endeavour to recover Florida, made him- 
ad f maſter of a ſmall Spaniſh fort; and, in his turn, 
ſe- "8 up all the priſoners, taking care to affix a writing 


o each, ſignifyi that they had been hanged nat as Spa- 
nards, but as r | per s and infidels. | And now the un- 


ts 
ie appy natives of America began to ſee their European 
ial eipoilers revenge their cauſe, by mutually deſtroying 
ove Mech other: a conſolation which they have frequently 
the moyed. N 3 | 
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till the time of Lewis XIV. who was the firſt of the 
French kings that truly encouraged the maritime com- 
merce. This iſland was taken from the French by the 


Lewis XIV. took it again. Its reſet produce is a little 
the fineſt country in all America, and where the French 


might have made ſettlements with the greateſt eaſe; 
and this was the very country the moſt neglected by 


Admiral Coligny, in the reign of Charles IX. and 


The Spaniards deſtroyed this country, and hung up all 
n; Ne French they found in the place upon the trees, 
ah a label to each, importing, that they had been 
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this fine country with the Spaniards. 


beavets. This country, which was diſcovered ſom: 


of continual wars, either with the natives or the Ez 


194 ADDITIONS TOO 
Aſter having hanged the Spaniards, in order to ſecum 

_ themſelves from the ſame treatment, the French + 

_ obliged to evacuate Florida, and made a formal renu; 
Ciation of their pretended right to that country; which 
Was, in many reſpects, preferable even to Guiana. H 
the bloody diſputes concerning religion, which at hn 
time ſpread deſtruction through all the kingdom 9 
France, left the people no leifure to go and butch 
and convert theſe ſavages, or conteſt the poſſeſſion 
The Englith had for ſome time been in poſſeſſion 
the beſt lands, and the moſt advantageous in point 4 
ſituation, that could be wiſhed for in North America. 
on the other fide of Florida, when a few merchants d 
Normandy, on the imple proſpect of eftablithing a ima! 
trade for ſkins and furs, eſtabliſhed a colony in Canadj, 
a country covered with ice or ſnow during eight month. 
of the year, and inhabited only by ſavages, bears, and 


time before the year 1535, had been afterwards aban 
doned; but at length, after ſeveral attempts badly {up 
ported by the government, for want. of a ſufficient n: 
val force, a ſmall company of merchants of Dieppe ard 
St. Malo's founded Quebec, in the year 1608; that | 
10 ſay, they built a few huts there, which did not take 
the form of a town till the reign of Lewis XIV. 
This ſettlement and that of Louiſbwg, as well as 2 
the reft in New France, have been always very pot, 
while there are no leſs than 15900 coaches diivii; 
through the ſtreets of the city of Mexico, and fiiil mot 
in that of Lima. Nevertheleſs, the poverty of the 
countries has not exempted them from being the thez!? 


liſh ; who, though already poſſeſſed of far the belt tc 
ritories, were ſtill anxious to diveſt the French of the 
which belonged to them, in order to make themſelie 
ſole maſters of the trade of this wintery region of tl! 
world. ts ES 3 
The natives of Canada are not of the fame kind u 
thoſe of Mexico, Peru, or the Brafils. They reſend 
them in the want of hair, of which they have note 
| © | 4 . EXCc/ 
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Davi:'s ſtreights, are all of them peaſants and hunters, 


living together in little towns or villages, whic1 is an 
inſtitution natural to the human ſpecies. We very ſeldom 
give them the name of Indians, having erioneouſſy ap- 
propriated that name to the people of Mexico Peru, 
and the Braſils; which country has been called the 


Indies, only becauſe as much treaſure comes from thence 


as from the real Indies; but content ourſelves with 
calling the North Americans ſavages, though they are 
ople on ſome 
of our European fea coaſts, who have fo long aſſumed 
the barbarous right of plundering all veſſels that are 
_ wrecked on their thores, and murdering the poor un- 
happy failors. War, the crime and ſcourge of all times 


leſs ſo in ſome teſpects than the country 


and all countries, was not with them as it is with us, 


a mere motive of intereſt; it was in general the 
Tefult of vengeance meditated for injuries received, as 
it was alſo with the Brafilians and all other favage 
nations. ZZZ 8 
The moſt horrible thing belonging to the Canadians 
was their cuſtom of putting their captives to death byx 
the moſt cruel torments, and afterwards eating them. 
This barbarous praQtice they learned from the people of 
Braſil, though at the diſtance of fifty degrees from 
each other. Both nations feaited on the fleſh of their 
enemies, as on the produce of the chace. This is a 
cuſtom that has not always prevailed ; but it has been 
common to more than one nation, as we have ſhewn in 


the foregoing ſheets. | 

frequently cannibals ; but they were not fo in Acadia, 

which is a better country and produces greater plenty 

of food : nor in the reft of the continent, excepting 
* only 
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except on their eye-brows and head; but they differ 
from them in their colour, which approaches nearer to 
ours; and ſtill more in their diſpoſition, which is very | 
fierce and courageous. They were always entire 
ſtrangers to monarchical goverment, the republican ſpirit 
having always prev.iled among the northern nations, 
both of the old and new world. The inhabitants of 
North America, of the Apalachian mountains, and of 
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In the frozen and barren climes of Canada men were 
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| -only ſome parts of the Brafils and on the Caribe 
—_ A 


The infant colony of Canada was formed by a few 
Jeſuits and Huguenots, who had met together there 
| by a ſtrange fatality : they afterwards entered into an 
alliance with the Hurons, who were at war with the 
| ITroquois. Theſe latter did great damage to the colony, 
and took ſeveral Jeſuits priſoners ; and, as it is faid, eat 
them. The ſettlement at Quebec ſuffered conſiderably 
from the Engliſh, who attacked it almoſt as foon as it 


was built and fortified. They afterwards made them- 


ſelves maſters of all Acadia, which indeed was doing 
little more than deſtroying a few fiſhermen's hyts. 


The French then had no foreign ſettlement at that 


time, either in Aſia or America. 


— Is company of merchants, who had ruined them- 


| ſelves by theſe projects, in hopes to repair their loiſes, 
treaty made with the Engliſh at St. Germains. The 


latter conſented to reſtore the little they had taken, 


and of which they made fmall account; and this little 
became afterwards New France. This ſettlement conti- 


mnmued a long time in a deplorable condition, ſave only that 


the cod-fiſhery brought in ſome little profits, which ſerv- 
ed to ſupport the company. But as 2 as the Engliſh 


were apprined of theſe {mall profits, they ſeized upon 


Acadia again. | 


that they took it five ſeveral times, and at length made 
It their property by the treaty of Utrecht ; a treaty 
which, though looked upon as an bappy event at the 
time it was made, has fince proved the moſt fatal to the 


peace of Europe: for we ſhall ſee, that the miniſters who 


drew it up, not having properly determined the limits 


of Acadia, which the Engliſh have endeavoured to en- 
large, and the French to confine ; this corner of the 
world has proved the ſubject of a furious war; which 


broke out between the rival nations in the year 1755, 
and drew along with it the war in. Cermany, with 
- which it had no kind of connection. But to complicated 


They reſtored it again by the treaty of Breda. After 
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are hs political intereſts of the preſent times, that a 


thot fired in America ſhall be the ſignal for ſetting all 


Europe together by the ears. 
The French, in 1713, 


the river of St. Laurence, Quebec, and Canada, Poſ- 
ſeſſions which were rather uſeful, by being a nurſery 
for ſeamen, than profitable in any other reſpects. Que 


bec contained about 7000 inhabitants; but the war 


carried on by the government to preſerve this 
coſt more than the country irſelfv will ever be w 
and yet it appeared abſolutely neceſfary. 

In New F 


the other to New Mexico; and whoſe limits towards | 


the north-eaft are not known. This country is called 
the Miſſiſſippi, from a river of that name, which falls 
into the gulph of Maico: and Louiſiana, from the 


name of Lewis XIV. 
This tract of land lay very convenient for the Spa- 


niards ; - but having already too large an extent of domi- | 
nion in America, they neglected the poſſeſſion of it; 
and the more ſo, as it produced no gold. Some French 


ang to Canada undertook to travel into this coun- 
try, part 


the Cape of Good-Hope, inſtead of taking the route 
of Damietta. This extenfive part of New 
the year 1708, was peopled only by about a dozen fami- 


lies, who led a wandering life in the midſt of deſerts | 


and woods. 


Lowh XIV. whoa: tier rime wi ready to flak walks: 
his misfortunes, and ſaw Old France on 12 22 af -- 


falling to rain, could not think of the New. 


was exhauſted of men and money; and here it may not 


be improper to obſerve, that, during theſe times of — 
lie calamity, two men acquired fortunes of near | 
millions _ each ; one by a great private trade he car- 


* of lines, equal to 1,600,000]. ſterling, 
1 
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las i in poſſeſſion of the- 
little iſland of Cape Breton, on which is Louiſbourgh, 
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by failing round the Illinois river; in which 
trial - wi underwent the moſt ſhocking hardſhips and 
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> ADDITIONSTO 
ried on in the Eaſt Indies, while that company, which 
| had been eſtabliſhed by Colbert, was entirely ruined ; 
and the other, by lending money to an unſucceſsful, 

_ neceſſicous, and ou miniſtry. This great merchant, 
Whole name was Crozat, was rich, and venturous enough 
do riſque a part of his fortune to purchaſe a grant of 
Louiſana from the king, on condition that every ſhip, 
tat he or his partners ſhould fend thither, ſhould carry 
over fix young perſons of each ſex, in order to people the 


country, where trade and population were equally at 


a ſtand. 


Alter the death of Lewis XIV. Law, a Scotchman, 1 


a very extraordinary perſon, many of whofe ſchemes 


| had proved uſeleſs, and others hurtful to the nation, 


made the government and the people believe, that Loui- 


| fhana produced as much gold as Peru, and that it would 
ſoon be able to ſupply as great a quantity of filk as 
China. This was the firſt epocha of Law's famous 


ſcheme, called the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme. Several colonies 


were ſent to that country, and a plan was drawn of a 


magnificent and regular —_ to be built there, by the 

name of New Orleans. The 

periſhed for want; and the city was confined to a few 
try houſes. Perhaps one day, when France ſhall 
ve a million or two of inhabitants more than ſhe may 


5 her to people Louiſiana. op. 


know what to do with, it may be of ſome advantage 10 


| Of the FRENCH ISLANDS, and of the BUC- 


| CANEERS, or FREEBOOTERS. i 


FR HE poſſeſſions of the moſt conſequence that the 


1 French have acquired at different times, are, 


one half of the iſland of Sr. Domingo, the iflands of 


Martinico, Guadaloupe, and ſome of the leſſer Antilles; 
which is not the two hundredth part of what the Spa- 
niards have got by their conqueſts; but theſe have, how- 


ever, turned out to great N n 
St. Dpmiingo is that very iſland Hiſpaniola, (by the na- 


tives called Aiti) which was diſcovered by — 


ſettlers almoſt all of them 


1 ow 


” 


.. Y 9 
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nd depopulated by the Spaniards ; the French have not 
zeen able to find, on that part of the iſland which they 


inhabit, the gold and filver which was formerly found 
there ; this may happen either from metals requiring a 
lang ſucceſſion of ages to be formed, or, which ſeems- 
the moſt probable, that there is only a certain quantity 
contained in the bowels of the earth, and that a mine, 
when once exhauſted, is never recruited ; and indeed, 
when we conſider, that gold and filver are not mixed me- 
tels, it is difficult to ſay, how they can be reproduced. 


There are ſtill mines of theſe metals in that part of 


the country, which is under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards z but, as the expence exceeds the profits, thep. | 


have left off working them. 


It was to the deiperate boldneſs of a new people, 


formed by hazard out of Engiith, Bretons, and Nor- 
mans, that the Prench are indebted for ſharing any part 


of this iſland with the Spaniards. Theſe people, Who 


were called Buccaneers or Freebooters, had nearly the 
ſame origin and affociation as the ancient Romans; but 


their courage was more impetuous and terrible. Fi- 
pure to yourſelf a company of tygers endowed with. 


ſome portion of human reaton, and you will then have 


a true idea of theſe Buccaneers. Their hiſtory is as 


ſollo / s: 


It happened about the year 1625, that fome adven- 
turers from France and land landed at the ſame 


time on one of the Caribbee iſlands, called St. Chriſto- 


pher by the Spaniards, who always gave the name of 
ſome faint to every place they iavaded, and butchered 


the natives in the name of the faint. Theſe new-comers 


found themſelves obliged, notwithſtanding the natural 


antipathy of the two nations, to unite together againſt 


the Spaniards, who, being maſters of all the neighbour= _ 
ing iſlands as well as of the continent, foon came upon 
them with a force greatly ſuperior to theirs. The 
French chief made his eſcape, and returned back to 
France, The Engliſh commander capitulated : The 


moſt reſolute of both French and Engliſh got over to 


the iſland of St. Domingo, by the help of ſome _ 
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and fixed their reſidence in an inacceſſible part of that 
iſland, furrounded by rocks. There they built ſour 
ſmall canoes reſembling thoſe of the American Indians, 
and made themſelyes matters of the iſland of Tortuga; 
Whither ſeveral Normans went over to join them, az 
they did in the twelfth century, to make the con- 
queſt of Apulia, and that of England in the ' tenth. 
Theſe people met with all the viciſſitudes of good 
and bad fortune that muſt naturally attend a ſet of law- 
leſs adventurers, aſſembled together from Normandy 
and England, on the gulf of Mexico. 


In the year 1655, Cromwel fitted out a fleet which 
took the iſland of Jamaica from the Spaniards. This 
expedition would not have ſucceeded but for the afliſt- 
ance of theſe Buccaneers. They cruiſed upon all na- 
tions indiſcriminately, and being more taken up with 
the ſearch after plunder, than the care of defending 
themſelves, they F Fered the Spaniards to make them- 


| ſelves maſters of the iſland of Tortuga during one of 


their cruizes. However, they ſoon recovered it again; 
and the French miniſtry were obliged to appoint the 
perſon whom they choſe governor of the ifland. 
They infeſted all the gulph of Mexico, and had lurking 
places in ſeveral of the little iſlands thereabouts. "They 
aſſumed the name of Brothers of the coaſt. Stowed in 
an heap in a pitiful canoe, that a ſingle ſhot from a great 
gun, or the leaſt gale of wind would have blown to 
atoms, they buldly boarded Spaniſh ſhips of the largeſt 
 burthen, and frequently made them their own. + They 
| knew no other laws but that of equally diſtributing the 
ſhare of the ſpoils ; no other religion, but that of na- 
ture; and even from that, they 5 
an abominable manner. | 
' They had it not in their power to ſteal wives for 
themſelves, as hiſtory tells us the companions of Ro- 
mulus did; but they procured an hundred young wo- 
men to be ſent them from France: this number, however, 


was now become 
fore Caſt dice for ove woman; he that won 8 


equently deviated in 


was far from being ſufficient to keep up a fociety, which 
o numerous. Two Buccaneers there- 
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ber; and the loſer bad no right to lie with her, unleſs 
the other was abſent, or employed elſewhere. 

Theſe e ſeemed upon the whole formed rather 
to deſtroy than to found a ſtate. They performed 
unheard of exploits, and were guilty of incredible cry- 
elties. One man (named FOlonois; from the iſland of 
Olonne his birthplace) ventures into the port of the 
Havanah with a fingle canoe, and cuts out from thence 
an armed frigate. Upon examining one of the priſoners 
on board, the man confeſſes that this frigate was fitted 
out purpoſely to fail in ſearch of him, and, if poſ- 
ible,. to take and hang him; adding further, that he 
_ Whinſelf was to have been his executioner. On hearing 
\. WT this, YOlonois, without further delay, orders the fel- 

h {MW iow to be hanged up, cuts off the hands of all the 
'; other prifoners with bis own hand, and drinks their blood, 
5 This POlonois and one of his companions named le 
of Baſque, marched at the head of fve hundred Buc- 
caneers, as far as Venezola in the bay of Honduras, 
c Wl where they deſtroyed two conſiderable towns with fire 

4 and ſword, and returned loaded with booty. This 
7 Wl fucceſs enabled them to equip the veſſels which had 
deen taken by their canoes, with cannon and all other 

n eceſſaries, fo that they beheld themſelves on a ſudden 

it decome a maritime power, and on the point of being 

0 great conquerors. „ 5 5 | „ 
ſt Morgan, a native of England, who has left a famous 

y Jaume behind him, puts himſelf at the head of a thou- 
e 
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ſand Buccaneers, partly of his own nation, and partly 

Normans, Britons, and natives of Saintonge, and Baſque, 

with whom he undertakes to get poſſeſſion of Porto- 

Bello, the magazine of the riches of Spain, a city of 
r great ſtrength, and defended by a number of cannon, 
-und a conſiderable garriſon. Morgan arrives before it 
F without any artillery, ſcales the walls of the citadel in 
„ ſpite of the enemy's fire ; and, notwithſtanding the moſt 
i obſtinate reſiſtance, made himſelf maſter of it. By this 
' ſucceſsful temerity, he obliges the city to purchaſe its 
ranſom of him for a million of piaſters v. Some time 

. * About 200, Oo00l. ſterling, a piaſter being about 48. 6d. Eng- 


K 5 afterwards, 
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= afterwards, he has the boldneſs to land on the 83 of 


Panama, in the midſt of the Spaniſh troops; forces his de 
way to the ancient city of Panama, carries off all the ln. 
treaſures lodged there, and burns the city to the groune, Ml *" 
and returns to Jamaica vitorious and enriched. This w. 
man, who was only the fon of a poor peafant in Eng. ab 
| land, might have erected a kingdom to himſelf i in Ame- lie 
rica; but after all his exploits, he ended his days i in ns m 


ſon at London. th 


The French Buccaneers, whoſe place of retreat v pi 
| ſometimes among the rocks of St. Domingo, and a WM *" 
others in the iſland of Tortuga, fit out fix armed 
boats, and with about 1200 men, go and attack Ver- © 
Cruz; an undertaking as great as if 1200 men from * 
| Biſcay ſhould come and lay fiege to Bourdeaux with ten © 
boats. However, they take ho place by ſtorm, and 
bring away five millions in ſpecie, and about 1500 flaves. i] A 
At length, made bold by a multitude of ſucceſſes of t 
this kind, they determine, both French and Englith, o J. 


— 7 the South- Sea, and make themſelves maſters df i 


Peru. No Frenchman had at that time ever ſeen the 1 
Socuth-Sea, and there was no way to get 10 it hut by e 
croſſing the mountains of the Iſthmus of Panama, dt bh 

by failing all along the coaſt of South-America, and“ 
paſſing the Streights of Magellan, to which they were fl 


all of them ſtranger-. However, they divide then: “ 


ſelves into two parties, and ſet out at the ſame time oh 
the two different routes. 

Thoſe who croſs the Iſthmus, under _d deſtroy all 
that comes in their way; and at length arrive on the 
borders of the South. Sea, make themſelves maſters df 
ſome barks they find in the harbours, and wait the 
arrival of their companions, who wcre to pals the 
Streights of Magellan. Theſe latter, who were almot 
all of chem French, after having undergone adventures 
as romantic as their enterprize, were not able to get t0 
Peru through the Streights, being blown back by tew- 
peſts, which drove them upon the coaſt of Africa, whe!! 
they landed, and WIE all the inhabitants along 

 thate, 
1 
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In the mean time, thoſe who had got to the South- 
Sea acroſs the Iſthmus, having only open boats to fail 


ju, are purſued by the Spaniſh flota from Peru. How 
are they now to eſcape? One of their companions, 


who commands a kind of canoe with about fifty men 


aboard, makes the beſt of his way into the Vermil- 
lion ſea, and gets on ſhore at California, where he re- 
mains four years; he afterwards retuins back through 
the South-Sea ; in his paſſage takes a ſhip with 500,000 
piaſters on board, paſſes the Streights of Magellan, 


and arrives ſafe at Jamaica with his booty. 


The others return back to the Iſthmus loaded with 


gold and precious ſtones. The Spaniſh troops aſſemble 


on all ſides, and purſue them. This obliges them ro 
croſs the Iſthmus in its wideft part, and to march round 
about for the ſpace of 300 leagues ; whereas there are 
not above 80, in a right line, from the place where 
they were to that whither they were going. In their 
journey they are frequently ſtopt by cataracts, which 


they are obliged to deſcend in machines made like a tub. 


They have hunger and thirſt to ſtruggle with, and the 
elements and their enemies the Spaniards. At length, 


however, they arrive at the North Sea, with what part 


of their treaſure they have been able to fave. Their 


number was, by this time, decreaſed to 500. The 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks will be always more fa- 


mous in hiſtory, but certainly is not to be compared with | 


this: - - | 


| If theſe adventurers could have been all united under ; 
one chief, they might have formed a very conſiderable 
ſtate in America ; but their enterprizes were chiefly con- 


fined to doing the Spaniards almoſt as much hurt as theſe 
had formerly done to the American natives. Part of 
them returned home to their own countries, to enjoy 


their riches in peace; others died of the exceſſes occa- 


honed by thoſe riches, and a great many were ſoon re- 


duced to their original indigence. The goverments of 
France and England ceaſed to countenance or protect 


them, when they bad no longer any occaſion for their 


robbers, 
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robbers, only the remembrance of their valour and 
It is to them that France is indebted for one half of 
the iſland of St. Domingo; and it was by their arms that 

| the was maintained in poſſeſſion of it during the time of 
Ia the year 1757 they reckoned 30,000 perſons in 
that part of St. Domingo belonging to the French, be- 


ſides 100,000 flaves, blacks and mulattoes, who work 


in the ſeveral plantations of ſugar, cocao, and indigo; 
and who facrifice their lives and healths to pleaſe thoſe 
new · acquired wants and appetites which were unknown 
to our forefathers. We fend for theſe negroes to the 
_ coaſt of Guinea, and to the gold and ivory coaſts. I do 


E not know what the preſent price may be; but about 


thirty years ago a go o could be bought for 
_ fifty b Y which is | wa hes thans leſs than = we 
pay fora fat ox, We tell them with one breath that 
they are men like us, and that they are redeemed by 
the blood of a God, who was crucified for them ; and 
the next we ſet them to work like beaſts of burthen, 
and feed them worſe. If they attempt to make their 
eſcape; we cut off one of their legs, and after having 
fupplied its place with a wooden one, we wake them 
turn a ſugar-mill by hand ; and yet ſhall we pretend, 
- after all this, to talk of the law of nations! 
- Thelittle iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe yield 
the ſame commodities as St. Domingo. Theſe iſlands, 
and the events that have happened in them, are mere 
points in the hiſtory of the univerſe : but, after all, 
theſe countries, though hardly perceptible in a map of 
the world, produced in France an annual circulation of 
near 60 millions in merchandize. This trade does not 
_ enrich a country; far from it, for it is the cauſe of 
many thipwrecks, and the loſs of a number of lives. 
Therefore it certainly cannot be looked upon as a real 
good; but as mankind have made new wants for them- 
ſelves, it prevents the kingdom from purchaſing, at a 
dear rate from foreigners, a ſuperfluity that is, by this 
means, become a neceſſary. HO PR 
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Of the POSSESSIONS of the ENGLISH and | 


DUTCH in AMERICA. | 


T AHE Englifh, who, as being iflinders, are necef- - 
| farily become more practiſed in fea affairs than 
| the French, have acquired more advantageous fettle- 


ments in North America than the latter. They are in 


poſſeſſion of about fix hundred leagues of coaſt from 
Carolina to Hudfon's Bay, by which they have long but 
vainly endeavoured to find a paſſage into the South Seas 


and fo to Japan. The Englith fettlements in America 


| were not near fo valuable as thoſe of therSpaniards ; the 
former having produced, at Jeatt hitherto, neither gold, 
filver, indigo, cochineal, precious ſtones, nor woods for 
dying; and yet they have proved very advantageous to 
the poſſeſſors. The Englith territories on the Terra 
Firma begin about ten degrees from our tropic, in a 
moſt delicious country called Carolina. Here the 


Tr 
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French have never been able to effect any ſettlement; Wa 


and the Engliſh did not take poſſeſſion of it till they had 


ſecured the coaſt to the northwards, 


Lou have ſeen the Spaniards and Portugueſe maſters = K L 


of almoſt all the New World, from the Streights of 

Magellan to Florida: next to Florida is Carolina, to 
which the Engliſh have of Jate years added another part 
to the fouthward, called Georgia, from the name of 


their king, George I. They have been in poſſeſſion of 


Carolina ever ſince the year 1664. That which be- 
ſtows the greateſt luſtre on this province is, its having 
received its laws from the admirable Locke: a perfect 


liberty of conſcience, and an univerſal toleration in 


point of religion, form the baſis of theſe laws. Here 
the epiſcopals live in brotherly union with the puritans ; 
| they even admit of the Catholics, their natural enemies, 
to exerciſe their religion undiſturbed, as alſo the In- 
dians, who are called idolaters ; but the laws require 
that there ſhall be ſeven heads of families to eftabliſh 
any particular ſe& or religion within that government. 
Locke wiſely confidered that ſeven families, _ 
| ak he « _ Laves, 
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| flaves, might amount to 5 or 600 ſouls, and that i it 
| would be an act of injuſtice to deprive ſuch a number 


of perſons from ſerving God in their own way; and that 
under ſuch a reftraint they might be 2 to quit the 


colony. 
Marriages in one balf this country are performed only 


in the pretence of a magiſtrate; but thoſe who have 
an inclination to add the benediction of the Prieſt to this 


civil contract, may have that ſatisſaction. 


Theſe laws were received with ee ates the 


torrents of blood that had been ſhed throughout all Eu- 


rope, by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm and perſecution. But 


| they were laws that would never have entered into the 
imagination of either the Greeks or Romans, as they 


could never have conceived; that there would be a time 


in which men would force each other to embrace a 


particular faith, ſword in hand. By this humane code 
it is ordered, that the negroes ſhall be treated with the 


_ fame humanity as domeſtic ſervants. In the year 1657, 


| there were in the province of Carolina 49,900 blacks, 


and 20,000 whites. 


Beyond Carolina i 18 Virginia, a a coloay ſo a——— in - 


| honour of the virgin queen Elizabeth, and firſt peopled 


by the famous Raleigh, who afterwards met with ſo 


ctuel a return for all his public-ſpirited labour, from 


James I. It coſt immenſe pains to ſettle this colony ; | 
| for the ſavage natives, who were a more warlike people 
than the Mexicans, and who ſaw themſelves as unjuſtly 


attacked, almoſt * deſtroyed i it at its firſt eſtabliſh- 8 


ment. 
It has * ſaid, that 190 the revocation of the 


edi of Nantes, which impolitic ſtep added thouſands 
of ſubjects to both worlds, at the expence of France, 


the number of inhabitants in Virginia have amounted to 


5 140,000, without reckoning the negroes. In this pro- 
vince and in Maryland they apply themſelves chiefly to 
the culture of tobacco, which forms an immenſe branch 


of trade, and is another of our new artificial wants, 


which did not take 22 till very lately, and which is 


now grown powerful by example; as you may per- 


| crive, when tell you that it was looked upon as iſ | 
greate! 


| / 
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it greateſt impoliteneſs at the court of Lewis XIV. for any 
xr one to thruſt this dirty ſtimulating duſt up his noſe. 
at The firſt farm of tobacco in France did not bring in to 


he the proprietors above 300,000 livres per annum, at pre- F 
ſeat it is worth 16 millions. The French lay out very 12 
ly WF near four millions a year, in this weed, with the Eng- 3+" 
95 liſh colonies, when they themſelves might plant it in 7-0 
* Louiſiana: and here I cannot forbear remarking, that +. 
25 France and England at preſent conſume, in commodities 
8 unknown to their forefathers, more than the whole re- . 
a venues of both crowns were formerly worth.” n. "It. 
4 To the northward of Virginia is the province of . 
i Maryland, containing 40,000 white people, and about 

F 62,000 blacks. Beyond this lies Penſilvania, a country | 

* differing from all the reſt of the world by the ſingular 

4 manners of its inhabitants. This country received its 

| name and laws, in the year 1680, from one William 


Tran, the head of a new ſect, which have very im- 
ptcperly been called Qualſers. This was not an ufurped 
power, as were moſt of thoſe invaſions which we have 
teen both in the old and new world. Penn purchaſed 
theſe lands of the real natives, and became a lawful 
proprietor in the moſt rigid ſenſe of the word. The 
chriſtian doctrine, which he carried along with him there, 
differs as much from that acknowledged in every other 
part of Europe, as bis colony does from every other 
colony. He and his companions profeſſed the fame. 
ſimplicity and equality which prevailed among the pri- 
mitive diſciples of Chriſt, They knew no other reli- 
gious tenets but thoſe which proceeded extempore from 
the lips, and which were all confined to the love of 
| God and their fellow creatures. They did not admit 
baptiſm, becauſe Chriſt baptiſed no one. They had no 
Prieſt, becauſe Chriſt himſelf was the only teacher and 
paſtor of his firſt diſciples. Here I perform only the 
duty of a faithful hiſtorian, and ſhall further add, that 
if Penn and his followers erred in their theology (that 
inexhauſtible ſource of misfortunes and diſputes,) they 
at leaſt excelled all other people in the ſtritneſs of their 
morals. Though fituated in the midſt of twelve, ſmall 
nations, whom we term ſavages, they have neves had 


ftom England for the defence of this country. Take 
away the name of gualers, and that barbarous and diſ- 


ſociety of men in the world. Their colony is as flou- 


the moſt beautiful cities in the univerſe ; and in the year 
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the leaſt diſpute with any of them; on the contrary, 
theſe have always looked upon them in the light of 
fathers and arbitrators. Penn and his primitive fol- 
| lowers, who are called quakers, but to whom we ought 
to give no other title than that of % Upright, made it 
a maxim never to go to war with any one, nor to 
law with each other. They had no judges amongſt 

them, but only arbitrators, who accommodated all dif- 
ferences in law. in an amicable manner, and without 
expence. They had no phyſicians, for they were a 
ſober people, and conſequently did not ſtand in need of 
The province of Penſylvania was for a long time 


thout ſoldiers, till the government of late years, 
while at war with France, ſent ſome regiments over 


| agreeable habit of _— their bodies into a variety of 
_ ridiculous convulſions in their religious afſemblies, and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that there is not a more venerable 


rithing as their manners are pure. Philadelphia (or the 
City of the Brethren), which is their capital, is one of 


1740 contained upwards of 80,000 ſouls. But the in- 


bhabitants are not all of them quakers, one half of t 
them conſiſting of Germans, Swedes, and other na- n 
tions. which altogether form ſeventeen different religi- h 


ons; and yet the quakers, who have the chief govern- 
ment, treat wy wr wy > po 2 NV̈ os >, 
Zeyond this ſingular ſpot of the globe, where af- Ml | 
frighted peace hath ſheltered he! ſelf, — chaced from i 
every other part, we come to New England, whoſe ca- 
pital is Boſton, the richeſt city on all that coaſt. 
This city was at firſt peopled and governed by puri- 
tans, who had fled from the perſecution raiſed againſt 
them in England by the famous Laud, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, whoſe head afterwards paid for his per- 
ſecutions, and whoſe fate was a prelude to that of his 
weak and unfortunate mafter Charles I. Theſe puri- 
MEWS +” DE 3 
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uns, who were a kind of Calviniſts, took refuge in this 
country, afterwards called New England, in the year 


1620 ; and it might be ſaid of them and the epiſcopal 
party who perſecuted them in England, that they were 


tygers who made war upon bears; for theſe latter 
brought over with them to America their gloomy and 
moroſe difpoſition, by which they miſerably harraffed 
the pacific Penſylvanians when they came firſt to ſettle 
near them. But in the year 1692, theſe puritans proved 
a heavy ſcourge to themſelves, by the moſt unaccounta- 
ble epidemic maduefs that ever poſſeſſed the human 


| At the time when Europe was beginning to emerge © = 
from the abyſs of horrible ſuperſtirion and ignorance, in 
which it had been plunged for ſuch a number of ages; 


and that witchcraft and the power of evil ſpirits was no 


longer regarded in England and ot her civilized nations, but 
as ancient. prejudices and follies, at which all reaſonable 
men bluſhed ; the puritans revived them in America. A 
young woman happened to be ſeized with convulſions in 


the year 1692, a holder-forth accuſes an old maid-ſer- 


vant in the family of having bewitched her, and the poop 
eld woman is obliged to confeſs herſelf a witch. Upon 
this half of the inhabitants believe themſelves bewitched, 
and accuſe the other half of the black art; the populace 
riſe and threaten to hang the judges if they do not order 
the accuſed perſons to be hanged. Thus for two years 
nothing was talked of but witchcraft, witches, and 
hanging; and they were countrymen of the great Locke 
and Newton who were ſeized with this madneſs. At 
length the malady abated, and the people of New Eng- 
land, being a little come to themſelves, were amazed, 


and aſhamed at their outrageous folly. They now ap- 
plied themſelves to trade and huſbandry, and their co- 


that in the year 1750, it contained near 150,000 inha- 
bitants, which is ten times the number that the French 
have in their ſettlements. „ og 

From New England we come to New York or Acadia, 
which has been the ſubject of ſo much diſcord and 
bloodſhed ; and Newfoundland, where the great cod- 
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| fiſhery is carried on: and then, after having failed ſons 
Wax to the eaſtward, we arrive at Hudſon's Bay, by 

which it has been vainly hoped to find out a ſhorter 


paſſage totheextremities of the eaſtern and weſtern hemi- 


tpheres. 5 VV 
The iflands which the Engliſh poſſeſs in America 
have proved almoſt as profitable to them as their con- 
tinent. Jamaica, Bardadoes, and ſome others, where 
they grow ſugar, have turned out exceedingly pr&Mable, 


not only on account of their own manufactures, but of 


the trade carried on from them with New Spain, 
5 mn is ſo much the more advantageous as it is prohi- 
__ _ The Dutch, who are fo powerful in the Eaſt Indies, 
are hardly known in America; the little colony of 
Surinam, in the neighbourhood of the Braſils, being 
the only territory of any conſequence that they are poſ- 


ſeſſed of in that part of the world. Thither they have 


carried the genius of their country, which is to cut 
their lands into canals. They have made a new Am- 


ſterdam at Surinam as well as at Batavia, and the iſland 


of Curacoa yields them a conſiderable profit. Laſtly, 
the Danes have of late been poſſeſſed of three ſmall 
iſlands, and have opened a very beneficial trade, through 
the encouragement their king has given them. To 


| This is all that the Europeans have done of any con- 


ſequence, at preſent, in this fourth part of the globe. 
There yet remains a fifth, which is that of the Terra 


1 Auſtralis, or Antarctic land, of which only a ſmall part 
of the fea coaſt and fome few iflands have, as yet, been 


diſcovered. If we comprehend under the name of this 
new ſouthern world the Papous-land and New Guinea, 
Which begin even. under the equator, it is evident, that 
. this part of the world is by far the moſt extenſive of 
Mlagellan diſcovered the Antarctic land, in 1520, h- 


ing in 51 degrees ſouth declination ; but theſe frozen 


climes proved no temptation to the maſters of Peru. 
Since that time ſeverat immenſe countries have been 
diſcovered to the ſouthward of the Indies, and in =_ 


8 
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* ar New Holland, which ſtretches from the toth to 
* Ka e zoth degree. The Dutch Batavia company are ſaid 
ve io poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantageous ſettlements | 


this country; but it is not very eaſy to cariy on a2 
ade, and be maſters of whole provinces unknown to 
e reſt of the world. It is not unlikely that this filth 
rtion of the globe may yet be viſited by ſome new 
dycnrurers, from whom we may learn that nature hass 
ot neglected theſe climes ; that ſhe exhibits her uſual 
ariety and profuſion in them, as well as throughout the 
eſt of the world. 5 : e 


" But hitberto we know little or nothing of theſe im- 
i; Poenſe countries, except that there are ſome wild and 
of [{rcultivated coaſts where Pelſart and his companions, | 
: 1630, found black men who walked upon their hands 
> upon feet; a bay where 'Faſman, in 1642, was at- 


tacked by a people with yellow complexions, armed 
it {With clubs and arrows; and another where Dampief, in 
1949, had an engagement with a race of negroes who 
had no fore-teeth in their upper jaws. We have not 
yet penetrated into this ſegment of the globe; and it 
mutt be confeſſed, that it is better to improve and cul- 
vate our own Countries, than to go in ſearch of the 
frozen regions, and motley-coloured animals of the 
rm Ts 
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Of the power of the Jeſuits in that part of the world, : 
_— their diſputes with the Spaniards and Portu- 


H E conqueſt of Mexico and of Peru are pro- 
| digies of human boldnefs ; the cruelites which 
were exerciſed there, and the total extirpation of the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo and ſome other iflands, the 
vimoſt ſtretch of human barbarity : but the ſettlement 

of Paraguay, eftabliſhed only by a few Spanith Jeſuits, 
appears the triumph of humanity, and ſeems in ſome | 
meaſure to make atronement for the cruelties of the firſt 

conquerors. The Quakers of America, and the _— 


making any attempt upon their liberties ; and have pro- 


the ſwarms of natives that dwek in the midſt of the 


of the conquerors of the new world. The courage in- 
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of Paraguay, have exhibited a new ſpectacle to 
world. The former have ſoftened the rugged manney 
of the ſavages bordering on Penſylvania; they have wg 
them to inſtruction by the mere force of example, witha,; 


_ curcd them new conveniences of life, by bringing then 
acquainted with trade. The Jeſuits have indeed made 
uſe of religion to deprive the inhabitants of Paraguay of 
their liberties ; but on the other hand, they have ciy- 
led them, have taught them to be induſtrious, and 
have fucceeded in governing a vaſt country, in the ſame 
manner as a convent is governed in Europe. Upon eu- 
mination, the quakers appear to have acted the mo 
juſtly, and the Jeſuits the moſt politically. The for- 
mer conſidered the attempt to reduce their neighbour 
under ſubjection in the light of a crime; the latter 
made a virtue of ſubduing favages by mildneſs and in- 
Pa y 13 a vaſt country, lyin ween Braſil, Peru, 
and Gn The 8 — SS themſelves ma- 
ſters of this coaſt, founded the city of Buenos Ayres, 2 
place of great trade, on the river la Plata; but with all 
_ their power, they were too few in number to conquer 


foreſts, and whom, however, it was neceſſary to ſub- 
ject, in order to facilitate to themſelves a paſſage from 
Buenos Ayres to Peru. In this conqueſt, the Jeſuits 
aſſiſted them much more effeQually than their ſoldiers 
could have done. Theſe miſſionaries penetrated by de · 
|  grees into the heart of the country in the 17th cen- 
tury. Some of the ſavage natives, who had been taken 
when young, and bred up in Buenos Ayres, ſerved them 
both as guides and interpreters. The fatigues and la- 
bours they underwent, equalled, if not exceeded, thoſe 


ſpired by religion is at leaſt as great as that which ac- 
tuates the warrior in purſuit of fame. They were diſ- © 
couraged by no difficulties, and at length they ſucceeded WW 


in the manner following: 
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ouſly, they took a great number 


— me plains which they found on their way with the ſe- 
en! leral forts of European grain, and made a preſent of 
ade de whole to the ſavages, whom they thus lured to their 


bons conſiſted only in a rumber of families, who lived 
and parate from each other, without ſociety, or the know- 
me ſedge of religion. They were, however, ſoon brought 
x2- Wito the former, by having new wants given them from 
of 


or. WT he miſſionaries, in the next place, with the ath 


un ſome of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, endea- 
ter Moured to teach them to ſow and till the ground, make 
ricks, hew timber, and build houſes. In a ſhort time, 
heſe wild and uncivilized people were wholly trans- 
brmed, and became uſeful and obedient ſubjeQs to 
heir benefaCtors ; and though they did not immediately 
come proſelytes to Chriſtianity, the doctrine of which 
as above their comprehenſion, their children, by 
uer {Wcing bred up in that religion, ſoon became thorough 


the briſtians. 5 ON EL | 5 
ab- This ſettlement, in its beginning, conſiſted only of 
om iy families, which, in the year 1750, were increaſed 
its WP an hundred thouſand. The Jetuts, in the ſpace of 
ers Ne century, have for:ned thirty cantons, to which they 
je- Ne given the name of the Country of the Miſſons, each 
n- anton at preſent contains 10,000 inhabitants. One fa- 
en er Florentin, a Franciſcan friar, who was at Paraguay 


m | ; / | 
a- ire, expreſſes his admiration of this new government, 
'fe s, that the village of St. Xavier, in which he lived a 
n- enſiderable time, contained at leait 30,000 fouls : from 


c- ence we may conclude, with ſome degree of certainty, 
iſ- Mt the Jeſuits have raiſed upwards of 400,000 ſubjects 


et mere perſuaſion. 


The cows, ſheep, and oxen, which bad been brought 

om Europe to Buenos Ayres, _—_ multiplied prodi= 
F theſe with them, 

; likewiſe ſeveral waggon-loads of all kinds of inftru= 

nents of huſbandry and architecture. They ſowed 


urpoſe, as animals are caught with a bait. Theſe na- 


new productions with which they were „ 
nce 


I the year 1711, and who, in every page of his nar- 


If 
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I any thing can give us a clear idea of this colo 


it is the ancient Lacedæmonian government. All thing 5 
are in common in Paraguay; and the uſe of gold an cl 
ſilver is unknown to theſe people, though bordering fa 
the mines of Peru. The Tach character of a Spatu ® 
| was obedience to the laws of Lycurgus ; that of an i: <f 
habitant of Paraguay has hitherto been obedience to th le 
laws of the Jeſuits. In a word, there ſeems to be a pe th 
fect reſemblance between the two people, fave on ſe 
that thoſe of Paraguay have no ſlaves to till their land; & 
or hew their timber, as the Spartans had; but are then th 
ſelves ſla ves to the Jeſuits. „ al 
This country is indeed dependent in ſpiritual matten © 
on the biſhop of Buenos Ayres, and in temporals, . 
the governor of that city. It is alſo ſubject to the ki 
of Spain, in like manner as the provinces of La Plat " 
and Chili; but the Jeſuits, the original founders of thi f 
Colony, have always maintained an abſolute governmer cl 
over the people whom they formed. They gave . © 
king of Spain a piaſtre per head for each of the * 
ſubjects ; and this they pay to the governor of Bueno - 
Ayres, either in money or commodities: they only 25 1 
1 of the former, for the ſubjects never touch i ** 
his is the only mark of vaſſalage which the Spanilifſſ * 
1 has thought requiſite to demand of then *' 
ut the governor of Buenos Ayres cannot appoint anj 8 
: 1 to any office, either military or civil, in the Je | 
ſuits country ; nor can the biſhop ſend ſo much as a p- 
riſh prieſt thither. FFF * 
An attempt was once made to ſend two curates to thei *' 
villages of Our Lady of Faith and S:. Ignatius, and th: © 
even took the precaution to ſend a guard of ſoldier = 
with chem; but the people of both villages quitted the Pe 
| habitations, and divided themſelves among the other © 
cantons; and the two curates, finding themſelves |ei 
alone, returned back to Buenos Ayres. „ 
Another biſhop, incenſed at hearing of this «3:0 u. 
which had been put upon his predecc ſſor, reſolved 0 in 
eſtabliſh the cuſtomary church government throughoul th 
the Country of Miſſions. For this purpoſe, he invited 5 
all the clergy in his juriſdiction to repair to him on — 


4 
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day appointed, in order to receive their reſpective 
charges; but no one dared to appear. We have this 
fact related by the Jeſuits themſelves, in one of their 
memorials, which they publiſhed. Thus, then, they 
commenced abſolute matters in ſpiritual affairs, and no 
leſs ſo in the civil. They, indeed, allow a paſſage. 
through their country to the officers that the governor 
ſends to Peru; but thoſe officers are not permitted to 
ſtay above three days in the country, during which time 
they muſt not conveiſe with any of the inhabitants; 
and, though they come in the king's name, they are 
treated exactly like foreigners, who are ſuſpected of be- 
ing ſpies. The Jeſuits, who have always been careful 
to preferve appearances, make uſe of religion as a pre- 
text to juſtify this behaviour, which might be con- 
ſtrued into diſobedience and contempt ; and they de- 
clared to the council of the Indies, at Madrid, that they 
could not-conſent to receive a Spaniard into their pro- 
vinces, leſt he ſhould corrupt the manners of the na- 
tives; and this reaſon, which carries with it ſuch an in- 
ſult upon their own country, has been admitted as fat'is= 
factory by the kings of Spain, who could not hope for 
any aſſiſtance from the Paraguayans, but on this extra= 
ordinary condition, which is a reproach and diſgrace to 
a nation ſa proud and tenacious of their honour as the 
—_ —_ OE RT 

The form of government in this nation, the only one 
of its kind in the known world, is as follows: The pro- 
vincial, or Jeſuit governor, with the afliſtarce of his 
council, frames the laws; and each rector, afhited by 
another council, takes care that they are oblerved; a 
perſon is choſen from among the body of inhabitants f 
each canton, as a juſtice of the peace *, and has _ 55 


*The French term is Un Precurezy Fiſcal, which is 2 kind ot 
attorney, who proſecutes withi 1 his juriſdiction all caules where- 
in the public are intereſte!; but in this place his office ſeems ra- 
ther to be that of a juſtice of the peace (as I have ventured to 
render it) for the particular canton in which he is choſen; and 
that of his lieutenant, a conſtable, We have no term in Englith 
which anſwers to the French but altorney-gencral, which is too 
extenſive in the ſenſe here meant. 85 | | 
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bim a lieutenant. Theſe two officers go round their 
_ diſtri every _ give an account to the ſuperiot 

J ˙ Ä 


1 Every village carries on ſome manufactory; and the 
| workmen in each profeſſion meet together, and perform 


their occupations in common, and in the preſence of 
their overſeers, who are appointed by the fiſcal. The 
Jeſuits furniſh the hemp, cotton, and flax, which the in- 
habitants work up. They alſo give out the grain to be 
ſown, which is reaped in common; and the whole pro- 
duce of the harveſt depoſited in the public magazines, 
from whence each family is ſupplied with what it wants 
for its ſubſiſtence, and the remainder is ſold at Buenos 
The Paraguayans keep flocks ; they raiſe corn, peaſe, 
Indigo, cotton, hemp, ſugar-canes, jalap, ipecacuanha, 
anda plant called Paraguay-Graſs, which is a kind of tea, 
greatly eſteemed in South America, and of which they 


make a conſiderable traffic. Theſe commodities are re- 


turned in goods and ſpecie; the former the Jeſuits di- 
ſttribute among the inhabitants, and the gold and filver 


they make uſe of to decorate their churches, and to an- 


ſwer the calls of the government. Each canton has an 
arſenal, or military ſtorehouſe, from whence, on cer- 
| tain days, they give out arms to ſuch of the inhabitants 
as know how to make uſe of them. A Jeſuit ſuper- 
_ Iptends the exerciſe, which is performed in a regular 
manrer, and after it is over, the arms are all returned 
ga gain into the ſtore, no inhabitant being allowed to keep 

arms in his houſe. The ſame principle, which has made 


ttheſe people the moſt tractable of all ſubjects, has like - 
wiſe made them excellent ſoldiers. They fight as they 


obey, from a belief that it is their duty. Their aſſiſt- 
ance has been more than once neceſſary againſt the Por- 
tugucſe of Brafil, the Banditti, who are known by the 
name of Mammelucs, ard the Muſqueto ſavages, who 
were a race of cannibals. They have always been 
beaded by Jeſuits in theſe expeditions, and have always 
fought with courage, order, and ſucceſs. | 


In 
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In the year 1662, when the Spaniards laid fiege to the 
city of 1 of which the Portugueſe had 
made themſelves maſters, and which gave birth to ſuck 
extraordinary accidents, a Jeſuit brought 4000 Para= 
guayans to the aſſiſtarce of the former, who ſcaled the 
walls of the town, and entered the place ſword in hand. 
And here I muſt not omit one circumſtance, which will 
ſhew that theſe monks, who were uſed to command, 
underſtood their buſineſs much better than the governor 
of Buenos Ayres, who was at the head of the Spanith 
forces. This general, when the aſſault was going to be 
made, gave orders for placing a rank of horſes in front 
of the men, in order, that the cannon from the enemy's 
1amparts having ſpent their fire upon theſe creatures, the 
e, foldiers might advance with leſs danger; but the Jeſuit, 
a, ho headed the Paraguayans, repreſented the fully and 
2, danger of ſuch a ſcheme, and ordered the place to be at- 
y Wl facked in the uſual way.  & . 
e- The manner in which theſe people fought for the 
i. Wh Spaniards ſhewed, that they would not be a lofs to de- 
er tend themſelves upon occafion, and that it would be 
n- dangerous to attempt to make any change in their go- 
in {MW vernment. It is certain, that the Jeſuits have already 
1- ßbormed to themſelves an empire in Paraguay, of about 
ts o leagues in circumference, and that they have it in 
r- Wl their power to add to its extent. „%% ot Og 
ar Though vaſſals, in all appearance, to the crown of 
d pain, they are in effect kings, and perhaps the beft 
-p beyed of any kings upon earth. They have been at 
e once founders, legiſlators, pontiffs, and ſovereigns. | 
oy A government of a conſtitution altogether fo new and 
y extraordinary, and eftabliſhed in another hemiſphere, is 
-n effect perhaps the moſt diſtant from its cauſe that 
r- Vas ever known to the world. We have, for a conſi- 
ic Lerable time, ſeen prieſts poſſeſſed of ſovereign autho- 
o my in Europe; but they attained to this rank, which 
en ſeems fo oppoſite to their real condition, by a gradval 
js ud natural progreſſion. They obtained contiderable = 
lands, and theſe lands, like moſt others, have in time 
become fiefs and principalities. But the Jeſuits had no- 
[n thing given them in Paraguay ; and they have made 
Vor. XIII. * themſclves 


= they governed would not conſent to be under the Pot. 


named Lamp and Tadeo; and this gave riſe to a te- 


 _ gray, bythe name of Nichols]. - |; 


5 rican colunies of them; but they ſtill remain maſt! 
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_ themſelves abſolute ſovereigns, without even pretend. ill 
ing to be proprietors of a foot of land. In a worde 
every thing has been of their own creation. This 


But having at length abuſed their power, they bare f th 
loſt 1 part of it; for when the crown of Spange. 
_ ceded the city of St. Sacrament, together with its val 24 
Jas d 


dependencies to the Portugueſe, the Jeſuits had the 
| boldneſs to oppoſe this convention; the people whon 


1 0 eſe government, and for ſome time refiſted both 
en and new mater. 
If we may credit the Relacio abbreviada, the Port ugueſe 
general d'Andrado, wrote to the Spaniſh general Val. 
— in the year 1750, in theſe terms: * The fe- 
e ſuits are the only rebels. Their Indians have twee 
* attacked the Portugueſe fort of Pardo, with a ccn- 
% fiderable train of artillery.” The fame relation adds, 
| that the Indians cut off the heads of their priſoners, 
and carried them to their commanders the Jeſuits. Al. 
though this charge may be true, it does not ſeem very 
It is however certain, that in the year 1757, there 
was an inſurrection in one of their provinces called $: 
Nicholas, when ſome mut ineers took the field, to the 
number of 13, co, under the command of two Jeſuin 


1 port, which was generally believed, that one of the Je- 
ſuits had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Parr 


While the monks of this order were carrying 0n 4 
War againſt the kings of Spain and Portugal, in America. 
their brethren in Europe were the confeſſors of thck 
very kings. But of late we have ſeen them accuſed ot 
| rebellion, and an intent to murder their lawful king in 
_ Liſbon, entirely driven out of Portugal in the vent 
1768, and violently perſecuted at the court of Madrid. 
The Portugueſe government have cleared all their Anc- 


of all that part of Paraguay which _— to Spain, 
where it is very difficult 04 get at them, and where * 
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| continue to ſhare the ſovereign authority with the 
own of Spain, over an immenſe tract of country. 
This is an example hitherto not paralleled in the hiſtory 
f the univerſe. It ſhall be the ſubject of ſome future 


* ages to ſhew, why the whole earth ſeems to have taken 
„arms againit them, and why the ſee of Rome alone 
the as declared herſelf their protectreſm.. 


ol. IV. ch. 129. HO UG H there were ſeveral 
page 26, 30. Indian aſtronomers, who under- 
bod the calculating of eclipſes, yet the common peo- | 
le could not be brought to believe otherwiſe than that 
cel be ſun was fallen into the throat of a great dragon, 
en- that the only way to free him from thence, was by 


o frighten the dragon, and oblige him to let go his 
old. This notion, which is ſo generally prevalent 
mong the orientals, is an evident proof, how much the 
ymbols of religion and natural philoſophy have at all 
mes been perverted by the common people. The 
fronomers of all ages have been wont to diſtinguiſh the 
wo points of interſeQtion, upon which every eclipſe 


nz them with a dragon's head and tail. Now the vul- 
ur, who are equa 7 ignorant in every part of the 


bus, when the aſtronomers ſaid the ſun was in the 
Iragon's head, the dragon is going to ſwallow up the 
ics, Nin, faid the common people; and yet theſe people 


cle ere remarkable for their fondneſs for aftrology. But 

| of bile we laugh at the ignorance and credulity of the In- 

, in ans, we do not reflect, that there are no lefs than 

car eo, oo almanacs fold in Europe, all of them filled 

id. Nich obſervations and predictions equally falſe and ab- 
me- 


urd, with any to be met with umong the Indians: for is 


ters not as reaſonable to ſay, that the fun is in the mouth 
ain, er the claws of a dragon, as to tell people every 
hey ear, in print, that they muſt not ſow, nor plant, nor 
{ti ke phyfic, nor be -bled, but on certain days of the 


L 2 moon, 


handing naked in the water, and making a hideous noite : 


lappens, and which are called the Lunar Nedes by mark- 


xorld, took the ſynibol or fign for the thing irfelf 


EE 


| 10 life than the wives of handicrafts, or of hard workin 
Annened to theſe voluntary ſaciifices, and as women a 
vulgar, and that the Bramins always claim the garment 
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moon. It is high time, in an age like ours, that ſot 
men of learning would think it worth their while | 

. compoſe a calendar, that might be of real uſe to the = 
Auſtrious huſbandmen, and inſtruct inſtead of deceive | 


Id. page 31.] We are 2. 8 a miſſionary of uy 
doubted credit, that in the year 1710, forty wives 
the prince of Marava threw themſelves alive upon 
funeral pile, and were burnt with the dead corpleq 
their lord. The fame author alſo ſays, that inthe year 171; 
two princes of that country being dead, ſeventeen win: 
of the one, and thirteen of the other, devoted the 


deing with child, waited till ſhe was delivered, andtha 
_ threw herſelf into the flames. The miſſionary ad: 
further, that theſe examples are more frequent amon 
the principal eſtates, or claſſes, than among the lone 
ple; and this we find confirmed by other ni 
_ Sonagies. The contrary ſhould ſeem the moſt probable 
| for the wives of the graudees have more to attach then 


men ; but unhappily, a notion of honour has be: 
rank are more ſuſceptible of a love of, glory than th 


and ornaments worn by the unhappy victims on ſuch oc 
_ _ eafjons, theſe latter have found it more their intere! 
to encourage this deluſion in the rich than in 


OF PERSIA. 


Vol. IV. A MONG the many cauſes of complain 
ch. 130. 1 1 alledged by the Perfians againſt the 
enemies the Turks, the chief has alwar 
deen the murder of Haly, though the Turks cet 
tainly were not the murderers of that prophet, as the! 
was no ſuch people as Turks then exiſting. But 
this manner do the common people in general realo" 
| | | : | 5 all 
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iv 


"rel. 1V. ch. 131. AFTER the death of Tuman- 
| page 39. II bai, or Toman Bey, the laſt king 
= of the Mammelukes, the people of Egypt | 

w 


unk into the loweſt ſtate of abjection: and they, 
eign of Se ſoſtris, are now more effeminate and daſtardly 
opt gave birth to the ſciences, and now not one is 


Itivated there; that her people were ſedate and grave, 
non row they are volatile and unthinking, dancing a fiog- 


oel ing to the muſic of their own chains; the prodigious , 


mil dumber of her inhabitants, which are ſaid to have paſſed 
all counting, are now reduced to three millions at the 
moit. Rome or Athens have not experienced a greater 
change than this country, which is an undeniable proof, 


en diſpoſitions of men, yet 
1 0c Of the Coaſt f BARBARY. 


U 


ch. 132. 
of ſome prizes his corſairs had made, Never com- 


any thing belonging to the Chriſtians, notwithſtand- 
there were many more biſhoprics here than in France 


aligned for this ; the one is, that the very ancient 
ivuQures of hard ſtone, or of marble and cement, with- 


ud it is forprizing that they did not ſooner take ad- 
an 1 of n to eſtabliſh a new ſect. . 


e OTTOMAN Bain i te - | 


in pe faid to have been a brave and warlike race in the 


than even in the time of Cleopatra. We are told, that 
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tat though a climate may have fome influence on the 
e government has a m a 


vol. W. A LATE dey of Algiers faid to an Eng- 
liſh conſul, who 2 * to TA | 


plain to the captain of à gang that you have been 
* robbed.” Throughout all the i pal Africa, 
we continually meet with monuments of the ancient 
Romans, whereas there are not the leaſt foorfteps of 
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_ and Spain put together. There are two reaſons to be 
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- 1 , 


with the inſcription Diis Manibus on them, which the 
Hharbarians do not underſtand, do not conſequently 


people cannot fo much as regulate their year; and, 


2 in particular of the 


5 f other. 


are full of mines, and the level country produces great 
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ſtand the attack of time in a dry climate better 11; 
the more modern edifices ; the other, that monument: 


 _ awaken their diſpleaſure ſo much as the fight of the 
| fybols of the Chriſtian religion, to which they are ſuch 
r AA oe 
In the polite ages of Arabia, the arts and ſcience 
flouriſhed _— the Numidians ; at preſent thoſe 


though perpetually exerciſing the trade of pirates, they 
| have not one pilot capable of taking an obſervation, 
nor one good flup-builder among them; but buy thei 
ſhips, cordage, guns, and 2 of us Chriſtians, 
| utch ; and with theſe they 1 
afterwards take our merchant ſhips, while the power: 


of Chriſtendom, inſtead of uniting to cruſh their con- 
| mon enemy, are buſied in mutally deflroying ed If. 
4 Of the Kingdom of FEZ and MOROCCO. - 
Vol. V. H Is empire reaches to the frontiers of - 


ch. 134. Guinea, in a moſt pleaſant climate; few Wi 
ES territories are more rich and fruitful, or abound 
with great variety. Several branches of Mount Atlas 


| abundance of all kinds of grain, and ſome of the beſt fruin WF 
in the world. This country was formerly cultivated 1 
as it deſerved. This muſt have been under the fit Pi 

caliphe, fince we find the arts and ſciences were then in 0 
| bigh eſtimation; and theſe are generally the laſt matten ff ” 
attended to. The Moors and Arabians of this count!y * 
carried their arts and their arms with them into Spain; 
dut every thing has ſince degenerated and fallen into 4 
ſtate of ignorance and barbariſm. The Mahomctan BY 
Arabians, who civilized this country, have fince retire! * 
into the deſerts, where they lead a paſtoral life ; and Ph 
the government has been left to the Moors, a race ot 
wodh, 21 favoured by nature than their climate, and left 
induſtrious than the Arabians ; a people at once — 

g 3 | an 
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and (laviſh. Here we find deſpotic power reigning i 


Miramolins, or emperors of Morocco, to be the chief 
executionefs in their kingdom, has not a little contri- 


nitely greater ſavages than the Mexicans. Thoſe of 


ration area diſgrace to human nature. Several of the 


Jews, driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella, . 


took refuge with their families in Tetuan, Mequinez, 
and Morocco, where they lead moſt miſerable lives. 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces have inter- | 
mixed with the blacks, who live about the banks of 
the Niger. T 8 


There have been religious diſputes in this kingdom, 


as well as in all others; and a ſect of Muſſul >. | 
pretended to be more orthodox than the reſt, di ſpoſ 8 


of the throne; which never happened at Conſtantimople. 
There have been likewiſe ſome civil wars; but at length 
the dominions of Fez, Morocco, and Tafilet, were all 
united into one empire, in the ſeventeenth century, - 
after the famous victory gained by the Moors over the 
unfortunate Don Scbaftin, king of Portugal 
| Notwithſtanding the great degree of brutal ſtupidity | 
into which this people are fallen, the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe have never yet been able to take vengeance | 
on them for their former ſlavery, and ſubject them in 


their turn. Oran, which is the frontier of their em- 


pire towards Spain, though once taken by cardinal 
Ximenes, who loſt it again, and retaken a ſecond time 
by the duke of Montemar, in the reign of Philip V. in 
1730, fnce which time it has remained in the hands of 
the Spaniards has not opened them a way to further 
conqueſts, Tangier, which might be the key of the 
empire. has never proved of any uſe to them: and 
laſtly, Ceuta, taken by the Portugueſe in the year 
1409, and afterwards by the Spaniards in the reign of 
Philip II. and who have kept it ever fince, has been 
only a dead expence to them. Thus we find that the 


all its horrors. The ancient cuſtom which obliges the 


buted to make the inhabitants of this vaſt empire iufi- 


Tetuan are a little more civilized, but the reſt of this 
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Moors ſubjected all Spain, whereas the Spainards hay, 
| az yet been able only to vex the Moors, and after having 
croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and conquered a new world, 
ha ve not the power to revenge themſelves within five 
| leagues of their own kingdom. The Moors, though 
da 3 worſe diſciplined, and ſlaves to the mot 
deteſtable of all governments, have hitherto bid defiance 
to all the attempts of the Chriſtians to ſubj ect them. 
The true cauſe | to lie in the conftant and mutual 
diſſentions of the latter amongſt themſelves. How, for 
inſtance, could the Spaniards croſs over to Barbary 
with a force ſufficient ro ſubdue the Muſſulmans, when 
they had their neighbours, the French, to fight again? 
Or, when at peace and in union with France, how 
could they engage in ſuch an expedition, when the Eng- 


5 liſh had taken Gibraltar and Minorca from them? 


It is fomewhat 2 _ that there ſhould be 
ſo great a number of Spanith, French, and Engliſh 


3 55 renegadoes in the empire of Morocco, We find a 


Spaniard of the name of Perez, admiral, under Mully 
Timael ; a Frenchman, named Pilet, governor of Sallee; 
an Iriſh woman miſtreſs to the tyrant Iſmael; and ſome 
natives of England ſettled as merchants at Tetuan. 
The hopes of making a fortune amongſt an ignorant 
people has always carried Europeans to Africa, Afia, 
and America, particularly the latter. The contrary 
| reaſon keeps the people of thoſe regions from viſitiug 
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PRINCIPAL TRANSACTIONS. 
oy THE 


N the midſt of ſo many religious wars, and ſuch a 
' ſcene of difaſters, the council of Trent was afſem- KT 
bled. This council was the Jongeſt that had ever "4 
been held, and yet the moſt peaceable. It formed no 248 
ſchiſm like that of Baſil, it lighted no fires like that of 
Conſtance, it did not pretend to depoſe crowned heads 
like that of Lyons, nor did it follow the example of the 
* council of Lateran, which * the count of Thou- 
„ douſe of his patrimony, and far leſs that of Rome, in 
which pope Gregory VII. kindled the flames of dii- 
cord throughout 9 by preſuming to depoſe the 
emperor Henry IV. The third and fourth council of 
Conſtantinople, and the firſt and ſecond of Nice, had 
been theatres of diviſions and enmity ; but this council 
of Trent was peaceable, or at leaſt its diſputes were 
neither public nor attended with conſequences. 
If there is any hiſtorical certainty, it is in what was 
written concerning this council by cotemporary authors. 
The famous Sarpi, the defender of the. Venetian li- 
berties, better known by the name of Fra. Paolo; and 
r the Jeſuit Palavicini, his antagoniſt, both agree in 
eſſential matters of fat. It is true that vicint 
reckons 360 errors «committed by Fra. Paolo ; but 
what are theſe errors? He accufes him with having 
miſtaken dates and names. Palavicini has been detected 
in as many faults as his — and when he is in 


eien To: - 
the right againſt him, it is hardly worth being in the 
Tight. Of what conſequence is it, whether a triflins 
letter of Leo X. was written in 1516 or 1517? Whe: 
ther the nuncio Archimbold, who made ſuch a traf. 


of indulgences in the North, was the fon of a trade. 


man of Milan or of Genoa ? Or, indeed, what ſignifies it 
whether he did or did not fell indulgences ? What mat- 


ters it whether cardinal Martinuſius was a monk of the 


order of St. Baſil, or an hermit of St. Paul? But we 
 Nould be glad to know, whether this defender of Tran- 
Glvania, againſt the Turks, was aſſaſſinated by the order 
of Ferdinand I. brother to Charles V. In fine, Sarpi 
and Palavicini have both told the truth, but in a difte- 
tent manner; one as a freeman, and the defender of 2 
_ free ſenate ; the other as a Jeſuit, who wanted to be a 
—_—_ > oe er 


| Charles V. propoſed to pope Clement VII. to call thi 


council as carly as the year 1533, but that pontiff, who 
ſtill trembled at the remembrance of the ſacking of 
Rome, and his own captivity, and dreading, leit the 
ſtory of his ſpurious birth ſhould embolden the council 
to depoſe him, eluded the emperor's requeſt, to whom 
he did not dare to give an abſolute denial. Francis | 
of France, propoſed Geneva as the place of ſeſſion, at 
the very time that the reformed religion began to be 
preached in that city. It is more than probable, that 
if the council had been held in Geneva the reform 
party would have been conſiderable ſufferers. 

During theſe procraſtinations, the proteſtants of 
Germany demand a national council to be held; and. 


in their anſwer to the pope's legate Contarini, found 


their requeſt upon theſe words of our Saviour, When 
* two or three are gathered together in my name, | 
will be in the widſt of them.” Their quotation was 
allowed to be juſt; but it was Taid at the ſame time, 
that if two or three perſons were gathered together in 
the name of Chriſt, in an hundred thouſand different 
places of the earth, this might produce an hundred wat 
and councils, which might produce as many different 

_ confeſſions of faith, in which caſe there never would 
have been any union, though it might be allowed at 


the 


2 


civil wars. 


Pope Paul III. (of the family of Farneſe) propoſes 
Vicenza; but the Venetians reply, that the Turkiſh 
Divan might take umbrage at an aſſembly of Chriſtians 
being held in the Venetian territories. He next pro- 


poſes Mantua ; but the chief of that city is apprehenſive 


of admitting a foreign garriſon : at length the city of 
Trent is pitched upon, the pope being willing to pay 
a compliment to the emperor, of whoſe aſſiſtance he 
ſtood very much in need at that time, having hopes to 
obtain the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, for his natural ſnn 
Peter Farneſe, to whom he afterwards gave Parma and 


Placentia. : 


he council is at length convoked by a bull, © by the 
« authority of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
« and of the apoſtles Peter and Paul, whoſe authority 
the pope exerciſes upon earth; in which the em- 


peror, the king of France, and the other crowned heads, 


are invited to be preſent thereat. Charles V. expreſſes 
his indignation, that they ſhould have dared to put a 
king upon a footing with him, and eſpecially a king 
who was in alliance with infidels, after all that he had 
done for the ſervice of the church. But here his Im- 
2 majeſty ſeems to have forgotten the ſacking of 


Ome. 


Pope Paul, who wanted to beſtow the inveſtiture f 
Parma and Placentia on his baſtard, and thought, that 
Francis I. might be more ſerviceable to him in that affair 
than the emperor, in order to intimidate the latter, 
who was preſſed hard both by the Turks and proteſtants, 
threatens him with the fate of Coran, Dathan, and 
Abiram, in caſe he oppoſed the beſtowing the inveſtiture _ 
of Parma; adding, The Jews have been diſperſed far 


* crucifying their maſter; and the Greeks have loſt 


* their empire and their liberty for having inſulted his 
| 25 vicar.” £ 1 5 | 82 3 | 5 


Alfier a great deal of caballing, the emperor and the 


pope are reconciled. Charles permits his baſtard to 
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reign quietly in Parma; aud Paul ſends three legates to 
Hh | open 
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open the council at Trent, which he propoſes to direct 
from his Vatican. His legates correſpond with him in 
| eyphers, an invention very little known in thoſe days, 
and which was firſt made uſe of by the Italians. 
Ide legates and the archbiſhop of Trent begin, by 
: granting three years and 360 days deliverance from pur- 
b _ gatory, to every one who ſhall actually be in the city at 
. the opening of the counciil. 
IL ck) be pope iſſues a bull, forbidding any prelate to ap- 
1 5 by 2. and immediately the proxies of the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz arrive, and are well received; this law 
not being made for the eccleſiaſtical princes of Germany, 
| whom it was the pope's intereſt to humour. - 
And now Paul beſtows on his fon, Peter Lewis Far- 
neſe, the inveſtiture of the duchy of Parma and Pla- 
8 the connivance of Charles V. and publiſhes 
2 n jubilee. V 30 
RE. "The council is opened by a ſermon from the biſhop 
of Bitonto, in which this prelate proves, that a council 
was neceſſary, © Firſt, becauſe ſeveral councils had 
| «<< depoſed kings and emperors. Secondly, becauſe we 
' < read in Virgil's Æneid, that Jupiter aſſembled a coun- 
* cil of the gods.” He goes on with obſerving, © That 
 «« God called a council before he created man, and de- 
«+ firoyed the Tower of Babel; that all the prelates 
of the church ought to repair to Trent, as the Greeks 
did into the Trojan horſe. That the gate of the 
* council chamber, and that of Paradiſe, are one and 
* the fame ; that the ſpring of the fountain of life flows 
from it, with which the fathers are to ſprinkle their 
hearts, as parched lands; or elſe that the Holy Ghoſt 
will open their mouths as it did thoſe of Balaam and 
VFC = 
A diſcourſe of this kind ſeems to contradit what we 
bave faid of the revival of learning in Italy. But this 
| biſhop of Bitonto was a Milaneze monk; a native of 
Florence or of Rome, or a diſciple of Bembo or Caza, 
Y would not have talked in this manner. It muſt be con- 


fidered, that though good taſte was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
capital cities, it never ſpread over all the pro- 


The 


of the 


DD 
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The firſt thing ordered by the council, was, that the 
prelates ſhould always appear in the habit of their call- 
ing. The cuſtom at that time was for the clergy to drefs 
like laymen, except when in the exerciſe of their func- 
—_ _ cc. oa; 
There were very few prelates then preſent at the coun- 
eil; moſt of the biſhops of great ſees brought theo- 
logians, or profeſſors of divinity, along with them, who 
ſpoke for them. There were ſome alſo employed by the 


RR detees wwe marks of the athe 


of St. Francis, or of that of St. Dominic, and were 


continually diſputing about original fin, notwithſtand- 
ing the emperor's embaſſadors objected againſt ſuch dif- 
utes, which they looked upon as idle and of no utility. 
Theſe monks began . upo grand queſtion, Whether 
the Virgin Mother of Chriſt was born ſubject to the fin 
of Adam? The Dominicans, adverfaries of the Francit- 
cans, obſtinately maintained, with their patron St. Tho- 
mas, that ſhe was conceived in original fin. The dif- 
pute was long and vehement; and the council was at 


length obliged to put an end to it, by determining, that 
the Virgin was not comprehended in the original fin com- 


mon to all mankind, but at the ſame time ſhe was not al- 


* exempt from it. 


uprat, bithop of Clermont, after this was over, 


requires, that his maſter the king of France may be 


prayed for by name, as well as the emperor, as he had 
received the ſame invitation as the emperor to the coun- 
eil; but his demand was refuſed, it being alledged that 


in this caſe they muſt alſo pray tor the other kings by 


name, which might occaſion ſome difference with thoſe, 


who ſhould find themſelves laſt named: the rank of 


crowned heads remained as unſettled then, as in former 


Peter &'Anes arrives with the character of ambaſſador 
from the king of France. It was at one of the meet- 


ings of this council that he made his famous repartee to 


to an Italian biſhop, who, after having heard him ſpeak 
AE | „ 
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a long time ſaid, when he had ended, How this cock 
_ crows ! Gallus cantat ! (the words cock and Frenchman 
are both expreſſed in the Latin tongue by gallus.) To 
this inſ pid pun d'Anes replied with great coolneſs; 

Would to God Peter may repent at the crowing of 
Be —o GRO SE oC I 

Auch this is a proper place for taking notice of the bon 
mit of don Bartholomew de los Martiros, primate of 
Portugal, who, ſpeaking of the neceſſity of a reformation 
in the church, ſaid, © That the moſt illuſtrious cardinals 


— ſtood in need of being moſt illuſtriouſly reformed.” 


The biſhops could with difficulty be brought to yield 


the precedency to the cardinals, whom they did not 


| reckon as belonging to the church 71 and the 
cardinals had not, at that time, the title of eminency, 
which they did not aſſume till under the pontificate of 


pope Urban VIII. Here it is to be obſerved, that al- 


_ though all the fathers and theologians of the council 
ſpoke in Latin at their meetings, yet they had ſome 
difficulty to underſtand one another; by reaſon that a 


Pole, an Engliſhman, a German, a Frenchman, and an 
Italian, have each a very different manner of pronoun- 


- cing that language. 5 . 
One of the moſt important queſtions diſcuſſed in this 
council, was that of the reſidence of biſhops, and their 
inſtitution by divine right. Almoſt all the prelates, 
_ excep:ing thoſe of Italy, who were particularly in the 


popeꝰs intereſt, inſiſted, that their inſtitution ſhould be 


_ declared a jure divine ; alledging, that if it was not fo, 
they could have no reaſon to condemn the proteſtants. 
But how could they pretend their inflitution to be wholly 


divine, when they were obliged to receive their bulls of 
prelacy from the pope ? If the council controverted this 
point, the pope would then be no more than a ſimple 


_ biſhop like themſelves. His ſee was indeed the firſt of 
the Latin church, but not firſt of all ſees ; and there- 
fore muſt loſe its authority: and this queſtion, which 


ſeemed at firſt wholly theological, became, in fact, a 


very political and delicate point. It continued to be 
debated a long time with great clocution; and none of the 


popes 


„J --- 


— * 
np. W. 


R * . os 
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Pope Paul wants to reſerve to himſelf the deciſion of 
_ this point; but the fathers make a decree, that no one 
| ſhall hold two biſhoprics at the ſame time, but with 


_ Prevailing in the former. 
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zpe*, under whom this long council was held, would 
ever ſuffer it.to be determined. _ 3 
Ihe ſubjects of ptedeſtination and ſaving grace were 
alſo a long time under conſideration, and at length de- 
crees were drawn up; Dominic de Soto, one of the 


divines of this counci), explained theſe decrees in favour — 
of the opinion of the Dominicans, in three large volumes 


in folio : but father Andrew Vega anſwered him in fifteen 
volumes of the fame fize; in which he explained them to 


the advantage of the Franciſcans. 


The doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments was next em- 


| mined with great attention, and paſſed without any diſ- 


pures. 


Alter having ſettled this tenet as it is now received 


by the whole Latin church, they proceeded to the 
plurality of church benefices. This was a tickjiſh 
point: ſeveral of the members ſpoke largely againſt ike 
abuſe, which had been long introduced, of ſuffering a I bi 
number of benefices and dignities to be held by one per- 
ſon, and revived the old complaints which were made 
in the pontificate of pope. Clement VII. who in the 
year 1534 granted his nephew cardinal Hippolito the 


uſufruction of all the vacant benefices in the world for 


this modification, that it may be done by virtue of 2 
diſpenſation from the pope. This has never been te- 
fuſed to the German prelates; ſo that now a poor 


country curate ſhall be incapable of enjoying two livings 
of 190 crowns a year a piece, when a prelate ſhall be in 


— of biſhoprics to the amount of ſeveral mil- 


lions. It was the intereſt of all the bithops, princes, 
and nations in the world to root out this abule, and yet 

we find it authoriſed. V 
This point having ſomewhat ruffled the minds of the 
| ſeveral parties, pope Paul transſers the council from 


Trent to Bologna, on pretence of a contag ous diforder 


| During 
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During the two firſt ſeſſions of the council at Bo- 
logna, the pope's baſtard, Peter Lewis Farneſe, duke 
of Parma, become inſupportable through his inſolence, 
debauchery, and extortion, is murdered in Placentia, 

as Coſmo: de Medicis had been before him in Ferrara, 
his brother Julian before him, duke Gallas Sforza in 
Milan, and ſeveral other new made princes. There are 
no proofs of the emperor. Charles V. being acceſfary 
to this murder; but it is certain he enjoyed the fruits 


ol it, for the very next day the governor of Milan ſeized 


upon Placentia in the emperot's name. 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that this murder, andthe ſud- 


deen depriving the pope of the city of Placentia, occa- 


|  foned a rupture between the former and the emperor. 


| Theſe diſſentions affected the council; and the few 


| biſhops of the empire who remained behind in Trent, 
| refuſed to acknowledge the fathers of the council of Bo- 


I It was during theſe diſputes that Charles V. triumph- 
ant over the proteſtant princes, by the famous battle 


of Mulberg, in the year 1547, crowned with ſucceſs 


: upon ſucceis, and diſpleaſed with the pope, aſpires at 


- the glory of doing what this could not, namely, to bring 


about an union at leaſt for a time, between the catholics 
and proteſtauts of Germany. With this view he ſets 


the theologians to work on all ſides, and publiſhes his 
| Inhalt, Interim, or temporary profeſſion of faith, till a 
| better can be drawn up. This was not declaring him- 
| ſelf head of the church, as Henry VIII. had done; but 


it would have been the ſame thing, in fact, if the Ger- 


| This formula of the Interim hos its foundation in the 


doctrine of the church of Rome, but modified and ex- 
_ plained in terms leſs offenſive to thoſe of the reformed 
party. The laity were allowed to partake of the cup 
at the euchariſt, and prieſts to marry. There was 
wherewithal to have pleaſed every one, if the ſpitit of 


party could ever be pleaſed ; but neither the catholics 


nor the proteſtanta were ſatisfied. Pope Paul, who 
might have been expected to oppoſe this proceeding, 


remained 


- © 7 
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remained quiet. He foreſaw, that it would fall to the 


ground of itſelf; and even if he had been diſpoſed o 5 


make uſe of the ſame arms againſt the emperor, as his 
predeceſſors Gregory VII. and Innocent VI. the ex- 
ample of England and the power of Charles made him 
Other concerns more preſſing, becauſe of a private 
nature, diſturb the quiet of this pontiff days. Affairs 
in Parma and Placentia were in an odd and tickliſh ſitu- 
| ation, Charles V. as maſter of Lombardy, had lately 
annexed Placentia to that territory, and might do the 
— . C 
The pope, on his part, wants to annex Parma to the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and to give his grandſon, Octavio 
Farneſe, an equivalent. This prince is married to a 
| natural daughter of the emperor, who haz taken Pla- 
centia rom him, and is grandſon to the pope, who wants 


to deprive him of Parma. Thus perſecuted at once b 1 
two ſuch near relations, he reſolves to aſk aſſiſtanctce 


from France, ard oppoſe the defigns of his grandfather _ 
the pope. Thus the incontinence of the pope and the 
emperor excites a furious quarrel in the council of Trent, 
and their baftards ſtir up the moſt violent intrigues, 
while the monkiſh divines are buſied in argumentations. 
The pope, ſtruck with grief, dies, like almoſt all other 
ſovereign princes, in the midft of the troubles they _ 
themſelves had raiſed, and which they do not live to fee 
ended. His memory is ſeverely cenſured, ſometimes 
perhaps unjuſtly. 9 „% 
Juan del Monte is elected pope in his room, by the 
name of Julius III. and agrees to remove the council 
again to Trent; but the quarrel about Parma overturns 
this council. Octavio Farneſe perſiſts in refuſing to give 
up Parma to the holy fee ; Charles V. is as refolute to 
keep Placentia, in ſpite of the tears and entreaties of 
his daughter Margaretta, Octavio's wife. Anotber 
baſtard ſteps in between, and brings the war into Italy. 
This was the wife of one of Octavio's brothers, a daugh- 
ter of Henry II. king of France and the ducheſs of 
Valentinois, who engages ber father Henry to eſpouſe 
her quarrel; who now declares himſelf the * 


bis blood under that of t 
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of the houſe of Farneſe, againſt the emperor and the 


pope : and this very prince, while he is burning all the 


proteſtants in France, oppoſes the . of a coun- 
: ell againſt the proreſtants. 
While the molt chriſtian king is declaring ogpini the 


3 5 e ſome proteſtant princes ſend their ambaſſadors 


thither ; namely, Mavrice the new duke of Saxony, the 
new duke of RO and laſt of all the elector of 
 Brandenburgh ; but theſe ambaſſadors ſoon return back 


| &iſcontented. The French king alſo ſends an ambaſſa- 


dor there; this was James Amiot, better known for his 
̃ tranſlation of Plutarch than by his embaſſy: he how- 


ever appears at the n 980 to * agaialt 1 Its * 


ceedings. 


E the two eleQors of Menrz and 


Triers take their ſeats at the council below the pope's 


E legates : the preſence of two cardinal legates, 1wo 
nuncio's, two ambaſſadors from the emperor, one from 
the king of the Romans, together with ſome Italian, 


Spaniſh, and German 2 reſtore life and buſineſs in 
| the council. 

--. Ihe F 3 an *s Jacobines now Soide the 

| opinionsof the fathers in relation to the euchariſt, as 

they before did touching the article of predeſtination. 

The Franeiſcans maintain, that the body of Chriſt in the 

elements changes place, and the Jacobines inſiſt that it 


_ does not change place, but i is inftantancouſly formed ! in 


the conſecrated bread. 

The fathers come to a 3 that the body 

of Chriſt is under the appearance of the bread, and 
be wine; that the body and 

blood are together in each of the elements, by concomi- 

tance whole and entire, and that they are inſtanta- 

| neouſly produced anew in every morſe] of the bread, 


and in every drop of the wine, and that accordingly - 
there is the ſame van due to them as to. 


God. 


During theſe de 1 prince Philip, fon to the em- 


| peror Chales V. and afterwards king of Spain, and the 


n prince of Savoy, ow through Trent. 1 55 5 
7 


r 
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foid in ſome of the books concerning the polite ar ta, 
that“ the fathers gave a ball to theſe princes which was | 


„ opened by the cardinal of Mantua, and that the 


* fathers danced with a great deal of becoming gravity 


and decency.” Cardinal Palavicini is quoted in this 


account, to ſhew that dancing was not reckoned among 
the profane diverſions ; and great ſtreſs is laid on the 
filence of Francis Paolo, who no where condemns this | 
ball given by the cardinals. =» 

It is certain, that among the Greeks and Ideas . 
dancing frequently made a part of their religious cere- 


monies; but it is not true that Palavicini, as is ſaid, 
ſpeaks of the fathers dancing: and the claim to Fr-. 


Paolo's indulgence is as falſely grounded; for if he 8 ; 
not condemn this ball, it is in real ty becauſe the fathers 
did not dance in it. Palavicini, in bis 15th chapter of 
his 11th book, only ſays, that atter a magnificent repaft, 
given by the cardinal of Mantua, prelivent of the coun- 
cil, in a large hall built on purpoſe, about a quarter of 
2 mile out of the City, there were diverſions, jouſts, 
and dancings ; but he does not ſay a word about the 
prefident of 8 
In the midſt of theſe diverſions, and the more * : 
occupations of the council, Ferdinand I. king of Hun- 
gary, brother to Charles V. cauſes cardieal Mlartinuſius to 


the councii dancing at them. 


be murdered in Hungary. This news fills the council 


with trouble and indignation. The fathers reter the 


cognizance of this villainous affair to the pope, who 


cannot take cognizance of it. The times of thomas 


| Becket and Henry II. of Englayd, were Jong fince paſt. 


Julius III. excommunicates the murderers, who were 


Italians, and ſome time after declares king Ferdinand, 
brother to the potent prince Charles V. abſolved from 


all cenſure on that occaſion. So that the death of the 
famous Martinuſius ſtill remains among the great number 

of aſſaſſinat ions which have paſſed unpunithed, to the 
diſgrace of human nature. 2 
But now matters of greater moment diſturb. this 

council. The proteſtant party, defeated at Mulberg, 
Tecovers ſtrength and appears in arms. The new 
elector of Saxony, Maurice, lays ſiege to "— 
| the 
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the emperor is ſurpriſed in the paſſes of Tirol, and is 
e 


obliged to ſave himſelf by flight, with his brother Ferdi- 
| z and, by this one reverſe of fortune, loſes the 
fruit of all his victories. The Turks threaten to 
_ Invade Hungary. Henry II. of France, in alliance at the 
fame time with the Turks and proteſtants, even while 
| he is burning the latter at home as heretics, ſends 
troops into Germany and Italy. The fathers of the 
council fly in all haſte from the city of Trent, and the 


council continues forgotten for the ſpace of ten 


At length in 1560, pope Pius IV. (by name Mede- 
gqueno,) who pretended to be a defcendent from thoſe 
great merchants, and greater prinees, the Medicis, te- 

vives the council of Trent? to which he invites all the 


> _ princes of Chriſtendom, and even ſends nuncios to the 


| proteſtant princes aſſe mbled at Naumbon v7 in Saxony, 


whom be ſtiles his Dear Sons ; but theſe princes tefuſe 


to acknowledge him for their father, and return his 
he council recommences its ſeſſion by a ſolemn pro- 


cCeſſion or 112 biſhops between two files of muſqueteers; 
the biſhop of Reggio preaches a more eloquent ſermon 


than the biſhop of Bitonto, in whieh he raiſes the power 
of the church to the utmoſt poſſible height, by equalling 
it to that of God; for he ſays, The church has aboliſh- 
ed circumciſion and the ſabbath, which were in- 
. « ftituted by God himſelf.“ In the two years 1562 and 


= 63, during which time this council held its ſecond 


_ ſeſſions, there were almoſt continual diſputes between 


tte ſeveral ambaſſadors about precedence. Thoſe of 


Bavaria wanted to rank before thoſe of Venice ; but, 
after a long conteſt, they gave up the point. 
The ambaſſadors of the catholic Swiſs cantons claim 
| precedence of thoſe of the dfke of Florence, and ob- 
tain it. One of the Swiſs deputies, named Melcheor 


AU⸗aci, offers to defend the council with his ſword ; _ 
and to ſerve the enemies of the church as his country- 
men ferved. the curate Tuinglius and his adaerents. 


whom they murdered and burnt for the good old 
5 | ut 
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But the greateſt diſpute was between the French and WW 
iſh ambaſſadors. The count de Luna, ambaſſador Þ8 
from Philip II of Spain, inſiſts upon being incenſed "= 
when at maſs, and to kiſs the cup +, before Ferrier the 
French ambaſſador. Not being able to obtain this dif- 
tinction, he agrees to admit that two incenſe pots and 
two cups be uſed at the fame time; but Ferrer ſtill 
continues inflexible. The two ambaſſadors threaten = 1 
each other, the ſervice is rage and the church is 
filled with tumult and r. At length this difference » Wn 
is compromiſed, by omitting both ceremonies of moms .". 
kifſing the cup. - 
* difficulcies ariſe to retard the theological de- 
| bates. The ambaſſadors of the emperor Ferdinand, 
ſucceſſor to Charles V wil have this aſſembly to be a 
new council, and not a continuation of the former. 
The legates adopt the mean between the two parties, py - 
and fay, We continue the council by calling it, and 
vue call it by continuing it. „ 
be grand queſtion concerning the refdence of bi- 
to Ax their inſtitution by divine right, is renewed 
with more warmth than before. The Spaniſh biſhops, 
| Rirengthened by the arrival of a number of prelates from 
France. maintain their pretenſions. It was on this oc» 
caſion that ſome of them complained, that the holy 
ghoſt was always ſent from Rome in the courier's mail; 
a famous witticiſm, of which the protefiants have not 
failed to make the moſt advantage. 
Pius IV. incenſed at the obſtinacy of the bihops . 
declares theſe barbarians to be enemies of the holy fee, 
and that he muſt have recourſe to a million of gold 
crowns. The Spaniſh biſhops complain bitterly, that 
their Italian brethren have betrayed the intereſts of the 


* [t is a cuſtom in the Roman catholic e to 455 the G 
Pot which. contains the burning trankincenſe, uled at the celebra- 
tion-of maſs, towards perſons of condition, that the ſmoke may | 
come upon them. 

+ Another ceremony, uſed in like manner to perſons of dif- 
tin&tion; who have the chalice or cup with the confecrated wine, 


preſenced to them to kiſs, the laity got being permitted to partake | 
of che wine in communicating. 
prelacy, 


1 | Is, 
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pireelacy, and that they receive fixty gold crowns 4 


month each from the pope. The greateſt part of the 
Italian biſhops were poor, and the fee of Rome being 
richer than all the bithops of the council put together, 
might aſſiſt them wichout any breach of decency ; but 
then thoſe, who receive favours, are very apt to be of the 


| fame opinion with the perſon from whom they receive 


"  _ This ſame pope, Pius IV. offers Catharine de Me- 


dicis, queen regent of France, an hundred thouſand 
gold crowns, and to lend her an hundred thouſand more, 
anda body of Swiſs and German troops of the catholic 


religion, if ſhe will drive all the Huegonots out of France, 
_ . confine Monluc, biſhop of Valence, who is ſuſpected 
of favouring them, a priſoner in the Baſtile, together 


with the marſhal de PHopital, who lay under the fame 


ſuſpicion, and who was the greateſt man in France, if 
dhat title is due to one in whom genius, learning, and 
probity were united. His holineſs 
dhe abolition of all the laws made by the French parlia- 


moreover demands 


ments relative to the church ; and in theſe hopes ad- 


vances 25,000 crowns. The abje& acceptance of this 
charity of 25,000 crowns, ſhews into what an abyſs of 
wretchedneſs the French government was at that time 


But it was ſtill more infamous, that the cardinal of 


Lorraine, who at length came to the council, accom- 


panied by ſome French biſhops, ſhould begia by com- 


plaining, that the pope had given the king his maſter no 
greater a ſum than 25,c00 crowns. It was at this time 
that Ferrier, the French ambaſſador, in this ſpeech to 


the council, compared Charles IX. then an infant, to the 
emperor Conſtantine : a compariſon which every am- 


baſſador did not fail to apply to his own ſovereign. In 


the firſt place, this compariſon ſuited none of them. In the 


nent, Conſtantine never received 25,000 crowns ſubſiſlyx 
from any pope: and laſlly, there was ſome little diffe- 


rence between an infant king of a ſmall part of Gaul, 
whoſe mother held the reins of government, and an 
_ emperor, who was ſovereign of both em ires of the 
e 


b | = Fetdinand's 
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Ferdinand's ambaſſadors. complained with great 
warmth againſt the pope, tor having promiſed money to 
France, and moved, that the council might make a 
reformation in the pope and his court ; and that there 
ſhould not be more than twenty-four cardinals at moſt, 
agreeable to the decree of the council of Baſil; never 
conſidering, that by retrenching their numbers they in- 
creaſed their power. Ferdinand I. likewiſe demanded, 
that all nations might be allowed to pray in their mo- 
ther-tongue ; that the Jaity might partake of the cup; 
and that the German princes might remain in poſſeſ- 
fion of the church revenues, which they had gotten into 
Propoſals of this kind were generally ſtarted when 
there was auy difference with the ſee of Rome, and as 
ply dropt again when matters were accommo=- 
The diſpute about the cup continued a long time. 
Several of the divines aſſerted, that the cup was not 
neceſſary to cummunion ; that the manna in the deſert, 
which was a type of the euchariſt, was eaten without 
drinking; that Jonathan did not drink when he eat his 
honey; that Chriſt, when he gave the bread to the 
apoftles, gave it them as {aymen, and that he made them 
prieſts by giving them the wine. This queſtion was 
decided before the arrival,of the cardinal of Lorraine; 
but afterwards it waz left to the pope to grant or refuſe 
the cup to laymen, as he ſhould judge proper. OMG 
The ſubject of the divine right was again renewed, 
and divided the council. It was on this occaſion that 
the Jeſuir Luines, who ſucceeded Ignatius Loyola as 
general of the order, and who was one of the pope's 
theologians at rhe council, faid, © that no other church 
could reform that of Rome, inaſmuch as the fervant 
% could not be above his'maſter” © 
The Italian biſhops joined in his opinion, and admit- 
ted of no divine right but in the pope. The French 
biſhops, who came with the cardinal of Lorraine, joined 
the Spaniards againſt the court of Rome; which made 
the Italians fay, that the council was fallen from the 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh itch into the French diſeaſe, della rogna Spag- 


nuola nel mal Franceſe. 

Recourſe was now had to negotiating, caballing, and 

| bribing. The legates gained over as many of the fo- 
reign * as they could. There was in parti- 

cular one Hugonis, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who 

ſerved them as a ſpy, and who is poſitively ſaid to have 


5 Es received fifty gold crowns of the biſhop of Vintimiglia 


| for betraying to him the ſecrets of the cardinal of Lor- 
be French court was at that time fo exhauſted, by 
her religious and political diſputes, that ſhe had not 
money enough to pay the theologians ſhe had ſent to 
the council, who therefore, all of them, returned home, 
_ excepting = this Hugonis, who was in the pay of 
the legates. Nine French biſhops had already quitted 
the council, ſo that now there remained only eight. 
And now the 9%. diſputes in France ſtained that 
kingdom with blood, in the fame manner as they had 
done Germany in the reign of Charles V. The pope 


incenſed at a temporary peace which had been made 


| with the proteſtants, in the month of March of this year 


1563, cauſed the cardinal de Chatillon, biſhop of Beau- 


vais, an avowed Hugonot, to be condemned by the 

Inquiſition at Rome; including in the fame ſentence 
ten other bithops of France, none of whom we find to 
| have appealed to the council. Some of them con- 
tented themſelves with appealing to the parliament. On 
the whole, we do not find, that any one ſeſſions of this 
council oppoſed this act of authority in the pope. 
The fathers take this opportunity to draw up a de- 
eree againſt all thoſe princes, who wanted to exerciſe 2 
civil power over eccleſiaſtics, and oblige them to pay 
| ſubſidies. All the ambaſſadors, in general, oppoſed 
this decree, and it did not pals. The diſpute grew 
warm on all ſides. In the midſt of the tumult, the 
French ambaſſador, Ferrier, cries out, Let us not in 


this place cry out with the devils at the approach of 


4 Teſus Chriſt, Lord ſend us into the herd of ſwine.” 
It is not very clear what affinity there could be between 
the berd of ſwine and this diſpute. SEED _ 
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After ſuch a variety of altercations, which, thoug 
| warm in their beginnings, were always quieted by 


prudence of the legates, it was now moved to put an 
end ro the council. | — =. 
In the 24th ſeſſion, the council declared the marriage 
tie to be perpetual from Adam, and that it is become a 
ſacrament from the time of Chriſt ; that it cannot be 
diſſolved even by adultery, and that nothing can make 


it void, but conſanguinity within the fourth degree, or 


a diſpenſation from the pope. The proteſtants, on the 
other hand, were of opinion, that a man may marry his 
couſin, and may put away his wife, if found guilty of 
— ¼d-bd .f. «¹ ] 
In this ſeſſion on, the * 2 that, in 
criminal caſes, biſl can be tried only by the 7 
and that it is in his * alone, in caſes br fc” L 
commiſſion other biſhops to try them. This law, how- 
ever, is admitted in very few courts of juſtice, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of France. \ _ | SS TW 
In the laſt ſeſſion they pronounce an anathema againſt 
all thoſe who reject tae invocation of faints, pretending 


that we are to pray to God alone; that is, who do . 


not think God like thoſe weak and frail princes of the 
earth, who are not to be approached but through their 
courtiers or miniſters. Er 5 

Anathema is likewiſe pronounced againſt thoſe who do 


not worſhip relics ; that is, who think that the bones of 
a dead carcaſe have no fort of relation to the ſpirit 


which animated the living body, and that theſe bones 
have no virtue of their own. Such are alſo anathe- 
matized who deny the doQrine of purgatory, an ancient 


dogma of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, which 


has been adopted and ſanctified by the church, and 
thought by ſome to be more ſuitable to the juſtice and 


clemency of a God who remembers mercy in the midſt 


torments, which ſ.ems to make him a God of impla- 

cable vengeance. 333 ot 
In theſe anathemas no mention is made either of thoſe 

of the confeſſion of Augſbourg, nor of thoſe of the 
Ver. XIIL M | communion 


of his judgments, than the belief of an eternal ſtate of 
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_ communion of Zuinglius and Calvin, nor thoſe of the 
church of England. 

This fame ſeſfon allows monks to . vows at fix. 
teen years of age, and nuns at twelve; a permiſlivn 
Which is ju I as highly prejudicial to the 
_ well-being of ſtates, but without which the monaſtic 
orders would have very ſoon become extint. 
They aſſert the validity of indulgences, which wn 


the firſt ſource of thoſe quarrels which occaſioned the 
calling of this council; but they prohibit the ſale cf 


them. Nevertheleſs, they continue ſtill to be fold at 


Rome; but it muſt be confeſſed they are ſold very cheap, 
and you may have them at ſecond hand, in ſome of the 


| petty Roman catholic Swiſs cantons, for four ſols a- 


iece. The chief market for them is in the Spanith 
eſt Indies, where the people are richer and more ig- 


N  norant than in theſe petty cantons. 


At length they finithed, by K to the bi 
1 never to yield precedency to the miniſters C: 
_ crowned heads, nor to lords. | 

The council is ſubſcribed by. four a; eleven car 


dinals, twenty-five archbithops, one hundred and fi. 
eight biſhops, ſeven abbots, thirty-nine proxies of ab- 
ſent biſhops, and ſeven generals of religious orders. 


_- Fey did not make uſe of the form, It ha! 
* ſeemed good to the Holy Ghott and to us,” but“ 
% hath feemed good te us in Preſence of the He! 


0 Ghoſt.” 


The cardiact of* i revived the ancient 1 4- 


mations of the firſt Greek councils, crying out,“ Lon; 


live the pope, the einpetor and all kings,” which va 
3 by the fathers. The cardinal was grea!-: 
 Hlamed in France for not mentioning the king, bi 
maſter, by name; and from that time it plainly appest. 
ed, how much the cardinal was in fear of offending h. 
II. of Spain, who was the Steat ſupport of tix 
Le⸗guers. 

Thus tiniſhed this oc, which (including i its inter- 
ruptions) had fat twenty-one years. The theologian”, 
who had no vcices in the deliberations, explained tie 
** * z the e pronounced the decrees 0! 

concluſions, 


. 2 
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' concluſions, and the pope's legates directed them, ap- 
peaſed all murmurs, ſoftened all animofities, eluded 
whatever could hurt the court of Rome, and, in fine, 
— ard room FER 


page 111. was given to Henry III. was 
not from any reſemblance between 
him and that petty prince of Paleſtine ; but only be- 
cauſe the common. people having heard, that Herod had 
cauſed all the young children in his country to be put 


tion for Henry, whom they looked upon as a tyrant; 
while they conſidered his murderer, Clement, as a faint 


In almoſt every catholic country (Venice excepted) 6 
the crime committed by James Clement was looked 


” upon as a moſt meritorious act. The Jeſuit Mariana, 
"WH who paſſes for a wiſe and grave hiftorian, expreſſes 
b himſelf thus in his book Of the Iuſtitut ion of Laws. 
b- «© James Clement raiſed to himſelf a great name; here 
8 © murder was atoned by murder, and the king's blood 


1 « was ſhed as a facrifice to the manes of the duke of 
15 « Guiſe, who had been aſſaſſinated by his orders. 
Thus died James Clement, at the age of 24, a man 
« who will for ever be the glory of France.” The 
French carried their enthuſiaſtic folly fo far, as to cauſe 
: the picture of this murderer to be placed on the altars, 
with theſe words underneath, © St. James Clement, 
6 YTay for us.” 1 | VV | 


in | The true form of the ſentence, paſſed upon the dead | 1 
5 body of this aſſaſſin, was for a long time unknown. He 


| was proſecuted by the marquis de Richelieu, grand 


voſt of France, and father to the cardinal of that . 


Fm and the attorney-general La .Guele, who was preſent = 
"i when the murder was committed, and who had him- 
„bel introduced friar Clement to the deceaſed king, did 
18, 


. not 


- 


| Vol. IV.ch. 143, JP HE name of Herod, which I ĩ 


to death, they therefore thought this a proper appella- 2 


1 but only as a who came there to 
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not appear in the character of his office « on this trial? 


ive evidence 
in common with others. It was Henry IV. who pro- 

| nounced the ſentence himſelf, by which the body of 

the monk was ordered to be quartered and burnt ; the 

ſentence was paſſed with the advice of his council, and 

5 ſigned Ruſs. © 

Another cireumſtance, which hes not how 3 hi- 
| therto, is, that another Jacobine nionk named Fean 

te Ry, having murdered the commandant of Coufance 
in Normandy, Henry IV. tried this miſcreant the fame 

day that he tried the regicide Clement; and ſentenced 


- Jean le Roy to be ſewed up in a ſack, and thrown into 


the tiver; which ſentence was executed upon him at 
St. Cloud, two days after. Both the ſentence and the 
puniſhment were very uncommon ; but he Crunes which 
5 occationed them were till more horrible, = 


Of HENRY Iv. 


Vol. IV. FE 144, * 

_ page 143. beginning his article of Henry 
| IV; with faviag, * that if he hat 
9 + been made · an eunuch when he was young, he mig!“ 

A have eclipſed the glory of Alexander and of Cæſar 2 


3 Does he pretend by that to inſinuate, that to be a great 


man one muſt be only half a man ? or was bei ignorant 


bow many great leaders have joined love with war 
| Charles XII. was the only one of all thoſe who have 


d themſelves fame by their arms, who abfolute!y 


renounced all connections with the fair ſex; and he 
met with more ill fortune than ſucceſs. Not that! 


| have any inclination, in a work of this ferious kind, 10 
flatter the idle gallantry, which has long been the rc- 
| proach of the French nation. I only mean to enforce 
this great truth, that nature, who gives us all our qua- 
lifications, does almoſt always deny ſtrength and cou- 
rage to thoſe, who have been deprived of the enſigns oi 
manhood, or, at leaſt, who have them imperiectis 


formed. Natwie is the ſame through all the creation 


* 


HAT does Bayle 1 mean hy 
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it is not the ox, but the bull, who fights. The powers 
both of body and mind depend upon this ſource of ex- | 
itence. We fmd only one general, Narſes, who was 
an eunuch, and only two learned men Origen and 
Photius. Henry IV. was frequently in love, and ſome- 
times foolithly 2 ; but he was never effeminate. The 
fair Gabrielle calls him, in her letters, My ſoldier.” 
This appellation alone is ſufficient to-refute Bayle. 


e A 
Id. page 145.] The Jeſuit Jouvency acknowledges 
in his hiſtory, that Nigri, ſuperior of the novices of 
that order in Paris, aſſembled all of them that were in 
France, and led them to meet the pope's army at Ver- 
dun, into which he incorporated them; and that this 


army marked its progreſs through the kingdom by the 4 | 


moſt terrible devaſtations. This circumſtance ſufficiently 
hews the ſpun of choſe naen.. 8 
The monks might then indeed, with fome reaſon, 
ſay in their writings, that the pope had a right to de- 
poſe kings, fince he was on the point of eſtabliſhing that 
right by the ſword. ,, 


Id. page 148.] You 4 . that the parliament 
wanted to fit in the general aſſembly of the ſtates by 
deputation or proxy, and that they could not obtain it. 
You will remark alſo, that this very parliament had juſt 
before ordered an arret of the king's parliament (held 
at Chalons) __ the pope's legate, and his pretended 
power of preſiding at the election of a king of France, 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

Much about the ſame time, ſeveral of the citizens 
having preſented a petition to the city and parliament, 
deßiring that the king might at leaſt be preſſed to em- 
brace the Raman Catholic religion, before they proceeded 


to the election; the Sorbonne declare this petition | 


* unfit, ſeditious, impious, and idle, inaſmuch as they 


well know the obſtinacy of Henry the apoſtate,” 


at the ſame time excommunicating the authors of the 
petition, and baniſhing them out of t 

cree, which was written in very bad Latin, and was 
certainly the production of weak and ſuperftitious 
1 minds, 


be city. This de- 


TFT lem. | 


* 


CCT 
minds, is dated the firſt of November, 1592. It way 
» afterwards revoked, when of very little ſignification 
whether it was or not; but had not Henry IV. enjoyed 
| the crown, it would have continued in force, and Philip 
II. would have been loaded with the appellations of 


protector of France, and of the church. 


While Henry's adverſaries were employing the ſword 
and the pen, politics and ſuperſtition againſt him, and 


during the ſitting of the aſſembly of the ſtates, which 


was as tumultuous and divided as it was irregular ; 
e — was at the gates of Paris, and threatened to re- 


Henry IV. had about his X. a private envoy from 

queen Elizabeth, who, in a letter, he wrote to his royal 
miſtreſs, concerning the kings changing his religion, has 
theſe very words: Ed he 8 


« The following is the manner in which the king 


© excuſes himſelf, on account of his change of religion, 
and the very words in which he expreſſed hiniſelf to 


When [I came to the crown, 800 gentlemen and 


* nine regiments left my ſervice, on pretence that I was 
an heretic; the leaguers immediately ſet about chooſ- 
ing another king, and the moſt powerful of them of- 
1 fered their ſervices to the duke of Guiſe, whereupon 


« J determined, after mature diliberation, to embrace 


4 the Romiſh religion, and by that ſtep I have entirely 
* won over the third party, have prevented the election 
of the duke of Guiſe, and have gained the good-will 
«4 of the people of France. ] have had the promiſe of 
* the duke of Florence, in regard to ſome-matters of 
„ great importance, and have finally prevented the re- 


« formed * from being entirely rooted out.“ 


f Henry ſent the ſieur Morland, his ambaſſador, 
to the queen of England, to inform her of what bad 
| Paſſed, and to make his excuſes to her as well as he 


#* Taken from the third book of Beze's MSS. No. 8. 5 


Could. 


Ly 


„reply, © Is it poſſible then, that any worldly confideration- 


n © can have made the king, your maſter, lay afide the 
d © fear of God!“ When we hear the murdereſs of Mary 
P Stuart talking of the fear of God, we cannot help 
ft WM thinking the character of a hypocrite, which has been 
given her by moſt hiſtorians, to be too true ; but when. 
we hear the brave and generous Henry declaring, that 


d 

Y he had changed his religion, merely for the goed of his 
p country, which ought to be the governing principle with 
; all crowned heads, we cannot doubt that he fook 


5 his readers, as to aſfert, even againſt all probability, a 
n cloud of witneſſes, and the principles of the human 


1 mind, that Henry IV. had been long a catholic in his 


s WW heart? Once more I muſt repeat it, that the count de 
Boulainvilliers was perfectly in the right, when be 
afferted, that no jeſuit could be a faithful hiſtorian. 


The ambaſſadors 9 ei, ut Paris the very day 
that Henry made his entry into that city, without hay= 
ing the leaſt violence offered to their perſons ; only the 
king, as he ſaw them paſſing by a window, where he was 
ſtanding, called out to them, © Gentlemen, pray give my 
compliments to your maſter, but I delve never to fee 


you here again.“ 


queen Elizabeth, and have entirely ſeparated his nation 


French proteſtants, as the only means of rendering them 
a numerous, rich, and powerful people. IT 


Elizabeth ; he had not a well diſciplined army at com- 


Fs troops 
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could. Morland tells us, that Elizabeth made him this 


e from 
his heart. How then can the jeſuit Daniel offer ſo 
glaring an inſult to truth, and to the underttanding of 
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Sexeral politicians have pretended, that when Henry- 
IV. had gotten the maſtery, be ought to have imitated 
from the Romiſh communion. They furthermore ſay,. 
that the balance of Europe inclined too much in favour 


of Philip II. of Spain, and the catholics, and that to 
have kept this balance equal, he ought to have made the 


But Henry IV. was not in the fame firuation gs 


mand, nor the parliament of the nation in his intereſts. . 
He was moreover in want of money ; he had but few 


. SALE 
7 * 1 
a Mags 
* + * 4 9 &, "= 
e wif 


could never 


28 ADDIiTIONSTO 
troops to withſtand Philip II. who was always ready to 


attack him, and the leagners were ftill powerful and ia 


Id. pag. 167.] It was a 1 highly worthy of ad. 
miiration, that Henry IV. notwithſtanding the exhauſted 
and defolated ſtate, in which he found the kingdoin, 
ſhould, in lefs than fifteen years time, have been able to 
eaſe the burthen of the taille, by near four millions of 
the currency of his time, which would make ten of 
ours; to leſſen the other duties one half, and to pay off 
an hundred millions of the crown debts, which would 
make two hundred millions of the preſent money. He 
redeemed lands, which are now alienated, to the amount 
of more than an hurdred millions; all the ſtrong places 
| were fortihed, the magazines and arſenals well filſed, and 
_ the hiphways repaired ; all which is to the immortal 
glory of the duke of Sully, and of his royal maſter, 


Fahey * 


who had the happy boldneſs to make choice of a ſoldicr 


to repair the diſorders in the public finances; and who 


Aid not diſdain to labour in concert with the miniſter of 


| hi Choite. 


Id. pag. 164.] About the 2. that Henry IV. was 
- 2. there was publiſhed an apology for John 
Chatel, in which it is ſaid, © that the attempt was a 
virtuous, beroic, and meritorious act; and worthy 


1 to be compared to the nobleſt deeds recorded in ſacred 


ot profane hiſtory. There is but one thing can be 
found fault — the apologiſt, which is, that 
_ «© Chatel did not complete what he had began, by ſending 

- © the apoſtate to his proper place with Judas.” 
This apology clearly ſhews the reaſon, why Guignard 
* As aſk forgiveneſs of the king, 
was, that he did not look upon him as king. The 
OY y of this holy man,” fays the author of the 
apology, © would never fuffer him to acknowledge 


e one, whom the church did not acknowledge ; and al-. 
=... — judges condemned his body to be burnt, 


and his aſhes ſcattered in the air, yet will his blood 
« never ceaſe to W 


„ U pms 5 
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« the throne of the God of Hoſts, who will not fail 

« to repay their wickedneſs benen ela, upon their 
« heads. 

Such was the ſpirit of the 1 e pow of the prieſts s 


| in thoſe days ; and ſuch the terrible abuſe made of re- 


ligion, which was ſo ill underſtood ; an abuſe which 
has continued even to the preſent time. 

It is not long fince a Jeſuit, named La Croix, who 
was profeſſor of divinity in Cologne, reprinted, with | 
notes, a book of one of the ancient jeſuits, called e- 
ſembaum, which would have remained as much unknown 
as the author and his commentator, if they had unhap- 
pily ſerved to revive the deteſtable doctrine of mur- 


der and regicide. 


It is faid in this work, that any 1 3 3 2 
prince, cannot be lawfully put to death any where, 


but in the dominions of ſuch prince; but that a crowned o 
| head, excommunicated by the pope, may be murdered 


wherever he is found, inaſmuch as the pope is ſo- 
vereign lord of the univerſe ; and that any one having 


orders to flay an excommunicated perſon, be whom he 5 


will, may delegate his charge to another, and that it is 
an act of charity to accept of ſuch charge. 

It is true, that the parliaments of France condemned 5 
this abominable book; and the Jeſuits of that kingdom 
probably declared their abhorrence of the doctrine it 
contained ; but, on the other hand, a new edition of 
this book, which has lately appeared with additions, 
ſufficiently ſhews, that theſe infernal tenets have been long 
ingrafted in a number of minds; that they have been 
looked upon as points of our holy religion; and that 
conſequently the laws cannot exert themſelves with too 
much rigour againſt the teachers and abettors of this 


vile doQrize of king- killing. 


Id. page 166, &c.] * one hn that Ravaillac 
was a novice, in an order of begging friars of St. Ber - 
nard, who were ſtill infatuated with the fanatic ſpitit 
of the leaguers, aud that this infamous miſcreant was 
abandoned to 8 and all manner of vice. 


M 5 Counſellor 


ernennen TO 

- Counſellor Matthew, hiſtoriographer of France, who 

held a long converſation with him in his little Hotel de 
Retz, near the Louvre, tells us, that this wretch had been 
For ſeveral years under a ſtrong temptation to murder the 

| Ling. A counſellor of the parliament, aſking him in 
the ſame hotel, and in the preſence of Matthew, how 


be dared to lift his hand againſt the moſt chriſtian king? 


% It is firſt to be known, replied he, if he is moſt 
VJ J 

he jrreſiſtible force of deſtiny ſhews itſelf more 
plainly in this event, than in almoſt any other we read 


of. A country ſchool-maſter, without forming a con- 


ſpiracy, without having an accomplice, being the leaſt 
intereſted in what he did, kills Henry, in the midſt of 
bis ſubjects, and changes the face of affairs in Eu- 
The whole of the proceedings againſt him, which 
were printed in 1611, ſhews that this man had, in faQ, 
no other accomplices than the ſermons of the preacher: 
of . thoſe times, and the diſcourſes of the monks. 
He was a great bigot, much given to menial 
and extempore prayer, and pretended at times to have 
_ viſions from heaven. He confeſſed, that after leaving 
the Feuillants he had frequently a deſire to take the 
leſuits habit. He likewiſe confeſſed, that his firſt deſign 
vas only to have perſuaded the king to baniſh the te- 
formed religion out of France ; and that once, in the 
Chriſtmas-holy-days, ſeeing the king paſs in his coach, 
thro' the fame flreet, where he afterwards murdered 
him, he cried out, as loud as he was able, © Sire, in the 
„ name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the moſt holy 


Virgin Mary, I conjure you to let me ſpeak to you; 


but that the guards puſhed him away from the coach, 
that then he returned back to Angouleſme, his birth- 
place, where he kept a ſchool, and had eighty ſcholars, 
and that, during his ſtay there, he frequently went to 
conſeſſion, and took the ſacrament : and it appeared, 
from many proofs, that he conceived his helliſh deſign 
in the midſt of the moſt fanatic acts of devotion. His 
anſwer to the ſecond interrogatory, in his examination, 
| were in theſe words, ** No one whatever, either _ 
io | — den E 4 


- a 
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« ſelled or aſſiſted him in the perpetrating this deed; 


„ only that hearing the ſoldiers in general, talking 
++ amongſt themſelves, that if the king was to make 
„% War againſt the pope, they would aſſiſt him, and lay | 


« down their lives for his cauſe ; that therefore, and 


« for that reaſon, he ſuffered himſelf to be led away by 
a the ſtrong deſire he felt to kill the king, becaule, in 


« his opinion, the making war egainſt the pope, is mak- 
« ing war upon God, inaſmuch, as the pope is God, 
« and God is the pope.” Thus we find every thing 


- concur, to prove to us, that Henry IV. was in fact the 
victim of an horrible prejudice, which had, for a long 
time, blinded the underſtandings of mankiad, and ſptegd 
deſolation over the face of the earth. Wu 


It has been confidently SA that Henry's ap- : 
preaching death was talked of in the Low Countries 
long before the fatal blow was given. It is not at all 
aſtoniſhing, that the partizans of the catholic league, 
ſeeing the formidable army he was on the point of lead- 

ing into the field, might ſay, that nothing but the 


death of Henry could ſave them. They and the reſt of 


the leaguers undoubtedly withed for a ſecond John 


Chatel to ariſe ; we eaſily paſs from defire to hope, 
this hope will break forth in expreſſions, and theſe are 


wafted abroad; ſomething of this kind had reached the 


ears of Rayaillac, and determined him to put his bloody 


- purpoſe in execution. _ | 


I is certain likewiſe, that it had been told. to Henry 


that he ſhould die in his coach. This notion aroſe from 
the great dread this prince, otherwiſe ſo intrepid, was 
always under of being overturned, when in any wheel- 


carriage. This natural weakneſs was looked upon by 
aſtrologers, as a foreboding, an omen; and this notion 


of theirs, formed at random, was verified by the moſt 
improbable of all events. 1 333 


ADDITIONS To 


| On the . & RICHELIEUs a a dif. 


penſation from the POPE, to as ſentence of death 
upon MARIILAC. | 


. vel IV, cha; abi. R 108 an a prieſt ſpill 
page gas. 7 the blood of a fellow-fub- 


ject by the ſword of juſtice, which 
Lord he receives in France, from the hand of another 


5 prieſt, who lives at the further extremity of Italy. 


Adminiſtration of Cardinal de RICHELIEU. 


| On the Marriage of GAS TON, brother of Lewis 
1 XIII. with MARGARET of Lorraine. 


1d. n E king inſiſted that his brother's n mar- 
1257 J | with Margaret of Lorraine ſhould 
——— Gaſton had only a daughter by his firſt 
wite, the — of — 2-4 Now if the heir pre- 
ſumptiye of the crown perſiſted in his ſecond marriage, 
and a ſon ſhould be born of it, the king wanted to have 
this ſon declared a baſtard, and incapable of inheriting 
the crown. 
This was an abſolute violation of all religion, laws, 
and cuſtoms ; but as religion can only be inſtituted for 
the good of a ſtate, it is certain, that when its cuſ- 


dom are — or b _ _ to * abo- 


On the Creation of Twenty-four new | Counſelors of 
_ Parliament. | 


Ad. page ＋ is a matter, not very worthy af i attention, 
1 that there ſhould be only twenty perſons 
5 found to purchaſe theſe judges ſeats; but what 
will ſerve to ſhew us the ſpirit of mankind, and eſpe- 
_ cially of Frenchmen, is, that theſe new created members 
Were a lung time deſpiſed and hated by the whole body; 
that, in the war of the league, ay were + obliged to pay 


* * 
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15009. livres each, to obtain the good graces of their 
\ brethren, by contributions to a war againſt the govern- 


ment; that (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) this got them the 


nick-name of the Quinæe- vingt, or the twenty-fifteens. 


Laſtly, that when an attempt was latey made to lay = 
|  afide theſe uſeleſs members, the parliament, who cried | 
out againſt their being fiſt introduced, as mere ſu- 


_ pernumeraries, exclaimed as loudly againſt their being 


ſuppreſſed. Thus are the fame things well or ill re- 
caived, according to the ſpirit of the times, and the re- 
medy is frequently as much complained of as the diſ- 


on the Jeſuit CAUSSIN, the KING": 
e Ga. 


Id. page FAHIS/ fame Jefuit adviſed Lewis XIII. to 


227. 1 put the kingdom under the protection of 


the Virgin Mary, in order to ſanctify the king's amours 
with mademoilelle de la Fayette, which was looked 
upon only as an union of minds, in which the ſenſes 
have very little ſhare. The good father's advice was 
followed, and cardinal Richelieu put this project in 
practice the following year, while Cauſſin celebrated in 
wretched doggrel at Quimpercocentin, the particular 

regard the Virgin had for the kingdom of France. The 


| houſe of Auſtria happened to have the Virgin for its 
patroneſs likewiſe, fo that our holy lady muſt have been 


| extremely put to it which of them to have ſerved. had 
it not been that the Swedes and the duke of Weimar 
were proteſtants. _ V 
| _  Ibid.] Obſerve, that you will never meet with any 
great troubles in hiſtory, not any intrigues of council, 
without the confefſors of kings having an hand in them, 
which often ends in their own ditgrace. For inftance, 
a prince has the weakneſs to conſult his confeſſor on 
ſtate-affairs, (and by the bye this is one of the greateſt 
inconveniences attending auricular confeffion.) The 
ns 8 cConfeſſor, 
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_ confefſor, who is almoſt always of ſome one party, en- 


| Ceavours to make his royal penitent conſider the views 


of thi; party as the will of God. The miniſter ſoon 


comes to the knowledge of theſe artifices, upon which 


the confeſſor is diſgraced, and another is taken in his 


Þ | place, who practices the very ſame. 


3 the end of the Chapter of the Adminiſtration of 


d. page YFJ HEN it came to be perceived how 
© full the pretended teſtament of cardinal 


Richelieu was of errors, in chronology and to- 


pography, falſe computations, and the moſt abſurd and 


ignorant aſſertions, ſuch, as for inſtance, that France 
had a greater number of ports in the Mediterranean 


than Spain, and chiefly, that in all this ſpurious work 


there was not the leaſt mention made of the manner in 


which it was proper to carry on the war, in which the 
French monarchy was then engaged; this famous 
production became as much deſpiſed as it was before 


Of SPAIN, under PHILIP W. 


| Vol. IV. ch. 147. OPAIN has ſuffered ſo great a de- 


page 235. 0 population, that Don Uſtaris, a 
„ famous ſtateſman, who wrote in the 
year 1723, for the good of his country, reckens the 
number of inhabitants, at that time, not to amount to 
more than ſeven millions, or about a third of what are 
in France ; and while he laments the great decreaſe of 


| uſeful ſubjects in that ſtate, he at the fame time com- 
Plains, that the number of monks in the kingdom had 
almoſt always continued the ſame. He alſo conſeſſes, 
that the revenues of the maſters of the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, did not amount to eighty millions of livres of 


the preſent money . 
About dung millions nag} 6 half ſterling. 


The character of Nitard did not a little add to the 
public indignation againſt him. Though be was very 
capable of ruling over the mind of his penitent, he was 
buy no means fit to hold the reins of government in a 
ſtate, having nothing cf the miniſter or the prieſt, but 
pride and ambition, even without the neceſſary covering _ 


do fall to ruin, the ports to be left without ſhipping, 
5 | 105 
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At the End of the CHAPTER relating to | 


-PRILIF Iv. 


19. p. 250. K FTER the death of Philip IV. which 
I happened in the year 1666, Spain was 
very unfortunate. Mary of Auftria, widow to the de- 
_ ceaſed king, and ſiſter to the emperor Leopold, was 
_ regent durirg the minority of Don Carlos, or Charles, 
the ſecond of that name, his fon. Her regency was 
not ſo diſtracted, as that of Anne of Auſtria in France; 
but they had this melancholy conformity with each 
other, that the queen of Spain drew upon her the hatred 
of the whole nation, by giving the adminiftration into 
the bands of a foreign prieſt, as the queen of France 
— made all her people her enemies, by ſubjecting them to 
the yoke of an Italian cardiaal ; the principal grandees 
- oppoſe the miniſters in both ſtates, and the interior go- 
vernment was equally ill conducted in one and the 
other. . 55 ) i ayes Ec OP 
The prime miniſter, who governed the Spaniſh nation 
for ſome time, during the minority of Charles II. was 
the Jeſuit Evrard Nitard, a German, confeſſor to the 
queen, and grand inquifitor of the kingdom. The in- 
compatibility which religion ſeems to have placed be- 
tween the monaſtic vow, and miniſterial intrigues, ſoon _ 


raiſed a general murmur againſt this Jeſuit. 


of diſſimulation. He ore day bad the inſolence to fay 


to the duke of Lerma, * It is you who owe reſpect to 
mie. who have every day your god in my hands, and 
4. your queen at my feet.“ With this pride, ſo op- 
| pome to true greatneſs, he ſuffered the treaſury to be 
let 


t bare of money, all the ſtrong places in the kingdom 
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and the forces without diſcipline, and without any 
leaders capable of commanding them; this negligence 
of his, more eſpecially, contributed to the firſt advan- 
tages which Lewis X1V. gained over his brother-in- 
law and mother-in-law, when he attacked them in 1667, 
and took from them one half of Flanders, and all the 


Franche-Comté. 


A party was formed againſt the Jeſuit-miniſter, as in 


France againſt cardinal Mazarine ; and Nitard found in 


Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of Philip IV. as 
implacable an enemy as the Great Conde was to the car- 


dinal. Condé was impriſoned, Don John was baniſhed. 
Theſe diſputes gave riſe to two factions that divided the 


Spaniſh nation, but without a civil war, which, how- 
| ever, was juſt on the point of breaking out, when the 
daueen prevented it by baniſhing father Nitard (though | 
much againſt her will) as queen Anne of Auſtria was 
| obliged to turn off Mazarine. But this latter returned 
more powerful than ever; whereas father Nitard, whoſe 
diſmiſſion happened in 1667, could never again get foot- 
ing in Spain. The reaſon was, that the queen regent 
had taken another confeſſor in his room, who oppoſed = 
the return of his predeceſſor ; whereas the queen of 


France had no miniſter near her to ſupply the place of 


Mazarine. | 


Nitard went to Rome, where he in vain ſolicited Y 


| a cardinal's hat, which is ſeldom beſtowed on diſgraced 
miniſters, and was obliged to live a retired life very lit- 


tle countenanced by his brethren, who indeed are fel- 
dom fond of a perſon who has raiſed himſelf above 
_ their level. But at length, by his own afliduity, and 


the good offices of the queen of Spain, he obtained this 


hat, which is ſo much the darling object of all church- 
men; and now his brother Jeſuits were by the ears who 


ſhoul d firſt pay their court to him. 


The reign of Charles II. of Spain was as weak as | 
that of Philip III. and IV. as you will fee in the age of 


Lewis XIV. 


„ ww Aa 
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ien MASSACRE. 0 


Vol 1. ch. 150. n IS maſſacre has not the ſame 
degree of celebrity in the hiſ- 


tory of Gl as that ot St. Bartholomew, though 
it was as general, and accompanied with all the hor- 


rors and barbarities that could diſtinguiſh ſuch a fally of 
enthuſiaſtic fury. But this conſpiracy of one half of a2 
nation againſt the other, on account of religion, paſſed 
in an ifhnd at that time little known by other nations, 


and had not the authority of ſuch illuſtrious accom- 


plices as a queen regent, a king of France, and a duke 
of Guiſe ; the victims of this brutal zeal, though equal 

in number, were not of ſuch conſideration as thoſe in 
France, and although the ſcene was to the ſull as bloody, 


yet the theatre of action did not fix the attention of Eu 


rope. The whole world ſtill rings with the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew's day, while the Triſh maflacte i is in a 


manner forgot. 


If we were to reckon the murders, which have been » 
committed by enthuſiaſm, ſince the days of St. Atha- 
naſius and of Arius, to the preſent time, we ſhould find, 


that thoſe diputes have contributed more to the depo- 


pulation of the earth, than all the battles that have been 


fought ; F for, in theſe, the male ſpecies only is deſtroyed, 


which is always more numerous than the female: but 
in the maſſacres perpetrated for religion's fake, both 


| ſexes are indiſcriminately made the victims. 


Rege glos: on the Declaration of C H A RL E 8 3 


| concerning Religion. 


Hus are princes in religious matters more un- 
2 der ſubjection to their people, than the people 

to them. When once, what we call dogma, or an 
opinion, has got root in a nation, the ſovereign muſt 
declare, that he is ready to die in the defence of that 


opinion. It is much eafier to make ſuch a \ omsy than 
to perſuade a headfirong g populace. 


Of 
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Of the numberleſs + A. which have at diffe- 


rent times threatened the ſubverſion of the Engtiſh go- 
vernment, before it acquired the happy and ſettled form 
in which we now ſee it, the troubles of thoſe times pre- 
ceding the death of Charles I. were the only ones, in 


which exceſs of folly and exceſs of madneſs were joined 
together, and that ridiculous ſuperſtition, with which the 

_ Felormed ſect had reproached thoſe of the Romiſh com- 
munion, might now be retorted upon the puritans. 
The biſhops behaved like mean-ſpirited cowards ; they 
dodugght to have died in defence of a caufe which they 
thought juſt: but the behaviour of the preſbyterians 
was that of madmen ; their dreſs, their my of dif- 


cCourſing, their low alluſions to paſſages of 


cripture, 


their ridiculous geſtures, their ſermons, their pretended | 
prophecies ; in ſhort, the whole of their manners, might 

in peaceable times have ſer ved to divert the mob ata 
fair, had they not been rather too diſguſting. But, un- 
happily, theſe fanatics: joined fury to abſurdity ; and 

thoſe whom children now a-days would laugh to ſcorn, 
by wading through rivers of blood, made themſelves 
reſpected and dreaded; and were at once the moſt ri- 


diculous and the moſt formidable of men. 


| Of OLIVER CROMWE _ 7 
Vol. IV. ch. 151. T\ HE marquis of Monff@ſe* was 


EO [ ſentenced to be hanged on a. 
= rom thirty feet high, to be afterwards quartered, and 
bis members fixed upon the ga: es of the four principal 


towns in Scotland, for having offended. againſt the New 
Law or Covenant, as it was called. This brave noble- 


man, upon hearing his ſentence pronounced tos him 


by the judge, made anſwer, that be was ſorry he had 


not quarters enough to be ſent to the gates of every 
town in Europe, as monuments of his fidelity to his 


prince. He even put this ſentiment into tolerable 
_ verſe as he was going to the place of execution. He 


was a perſon of the moſt agreeable wit, and the moſt | 
N | | learning, | 


| 
i 
: 
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earning, as well as the brayeſt man, of any in the three 
kingdoms. The preſbyterian clergy accompanied him 
to his execution, reviling and OY” — and WIE 


nounciog bis damnation, 


| Cromwel Weed confidence only i in tis ine = 
who could not ſubſiſt but thro? him, and he would laugh 
at them ſometimes with the deiſts, though he did not 
look upon deiſm with a favourable eye, as being a re- 
ligion void of enthuſiaſm, and conſequently fit only for 


Philoſophers, and can never be of ſervice ” Conqure- 
ors. 

There were but a 1 of this philoſophic {*Q in the 
kingdom, and with theſe he would ſometimes divert 


himſelf, at the expence of the holy madmen, who had 
cleared the way for him to the throne with the Bible in 
their bands. By this conduct he preſerved, to his laſt 


hour, an authority, which had been cemented wah _— 
and — by force and artifice. 


of ENGLAND, under CHARLES un 


Vol Iv. eb. 152. EIS M. which this king ſeemed : 
; openly to profeſs, became the 
reigning 'veligioa among the many others then in the 
kingdom, and has ſince made a ſurpriſing progreſs in 
other parts of the world. The earl of Shafiſbury, ſon 


to the miniſter, and one of the chief ſupporters of this 


ſect, ſays poſitively in his Characteriſties, that the noble 


appellation of deift cannot be too highly reverenced. A 


number of eminent writers have made open profeſſion 
of deiſmy and the major part of the Socinians have 
ranged themſelves under its ſtandard. This ſect, now 


become very numerous, is accuſed of admitting only 
the light of reaſon, and rejeQing all revelation. It is 


not poſſible for a Chriftian to ſtand up as their advocate; 
but the ſtrict inpartiality, with which we are deſirous to 
draw this great picture of human life, obliges us, while 


we condemn their doctrine, to do juſtice to their be- 


ha viour. We cannot therefore but acknowledge, that 
* is che * ſect of all others that hes not he 
MN 
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the peace of ſociety by its diſputes ; and, though er- 
roneous, has been always clear of fanaticiſm. It s 


indeed impoſſible, that ſuch a ſect ſhould be other than 


peaceable, ſince its followers are united with all man- 


kind, in the principle common to all ages and all coun- 


tries; namely, the worthip of one only God; and 
differ from other men only in having neither forms nor 
places of worſhip ; in believing only in one juſt God, 
allowing for the diverſity of opinions in others, and ſel- 

dom diſcovering their own. They fay, that their pure 


religion, which is as old as the world, was for a long 

time the only true one, before God himſelf gave another 
to the Hebrew nation. They found this notion from its 
having been always the religion of the Chineſe literati ; 

but theſe literati had a public form of worſhip, whereas 


the European deiſts have only a private one, every per- 
ſon worſhipping God in his own houſe, and aſſiſting 
without ſcruple at all public ceremonies : at leaſt there 


| has hitherto been but} a very inconſiderable number of 
thoſe called Unitarians, who have formed an afſembly ; 
ard theſe may be called primitive Chriſtians rather than 


deilts. 


1d. page 8, 9, by 


Notwithſtanding the great 


change in minds and affairs in England, the love of 
liberty and faction did not change among the people, 


nor that paſſion for abſolute power which prevailed in 
the king, and his brother the duke of Vork; fo that in 
the midfi of the pleafures and feſtivities of a court, con- 


' fuſion, diviſion, and animoſities, between ſects and par- 
ties, overſpread the kingdom. There were not indeed 
any violent civil wars, as in the time of Cromwel ; but 
numberleſs intrigues, plots, and murders, committed un- 

der the ſolemn maſk of juſtice, and in virtue of laws, 
which hatred, or party miſapprehenſion, conſtrued ac- 

_ cording to their own purpoſe, threw a cloud over-a 
great part of the reign of Charles II. This prince indeed 


_ Jeemed, by the amiable mildneſs of his character, form- 


ed to render his people as happy as he made every one, 
who had the honour of approaching him; and yet the 
| blood of the ſubject flowed under the hand of the execu- 


tioner, 


% 


tioner, 4. ien this good prince's reign, as well as under 
thoſe of others. Religion was the ſole cauſe of theſe 


diſaſters, notwithſtanding that Charles himſelf was per- 5 


fectly indifferent on that head. 


Charles had no children, and his ves, oh was 
heir preſumptive to the crown, had lately turned papiſt, 


a name which is held in execration by the parliament 


and kingdom of 12 in general. As ſoon as it was 
poſitively known, that the duke had changed his religior, 
the fear of having one day a papiſt for their king, mace 


a change in almoſt all minds. Some wretches among 


the dregs of the people, hired by the faction that of- 
poſed the court, pretended to diſcover a plot, much 
more extraordinary than that known by the name of gan- 
powder treaſon. They declared, and ſwore to it, that | 
the papiſts had formed a deſign to murder the king, ard 
place the crown upon his brother's head; that pofpe 
Clement .X. in a congregation called de Propaganda, 
held in 1675, had declared, that the kingdom of Eng- 
land belonged to the popes, by an impreſcriptible right; 
that, in virtue of this right, he had appointed Oliva, 


general of the Jeſuits order, his lieutenant there ; and 
that this Jeſuit had made over his authority to the duke 


of Vork, the pope's vaſſal; that an army was to be 
raiſed in England, to drive Charles II. from the throne ; 3 
that Father La Chaiſe, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to Lewis 
XIV. had remiited a thouſand louis d'ors to London, 
to ſet the opetations on foot; that Conyers, another 
Jeſuit, had bought a poniard, which coft him twenty 
fillings, with which he was to ſtab the king; and that 
a certain phyſician had been offered ten thoutard pourds 
to poiſon him. At the fame time they produced a liſt 
of the names, and commitſions, of all the offcers who 
had been nominated by the general of the Jeſuits, 
to command the atwy to be raiſed in defence of 


popery. | | | 
"AG was accuſaifon more abſurd. 'The rabbet 


woman, or the _ cenjurer in England, or with us 


the affair of the Bat Unigenitus, the convulſioniſts, | 


and the charges brought agiinft philoſophers and men 
of learning, were not mute. ridicu! Cus. But when 
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Once 


„ Ae rot 
once the minds of men come to be heated, the more 
prepoſterous an opinion is, the more it is credited. 
The whole nation took the alarm. The parliament, 


in ſpi e of all the endeavours of the court, proceeded in 


the moſt ſevere manner. There was ſome mixture of 
truth in theſe incredible falſhoods, and that was ſuf- 
ficient to ſanctify the whole. The informers pretended, 
that the general Oliva had appointed one Coleman, a de- 

2 on the duke of York, his ſecretary of ſtate in 
England. This Coleman's papers were ſeized, and ſome 

letters were found among them, written by him to father 
La Chaiſe, in which were the following expreſſions ; 
We have a great undertaking in hand, no leſs than 
A the converſion of three kingdoms, and perhaps the 


„ * total extirpation of hereſy ; we have a prince zealous 
s in our caule, &c. . . . . ' You muſt ſend a large ſum 


- 4 of money to the king, money is the only prevailing 
àäꝶLuVt!. 17 Hao 


Wanted to get the upper hand, that they had great depen- 


dience on the duke of York, and that the king himſelf 
Was inclinable to favour the Catholics, provided they 
would ſupply him handſemely with money; and, laſtly, 


that the Jeſuits were doing all .ia their power to ſerve 
the pope in England. All the reſt was manifeſtly falſe ; 
and the informers contradifted themſelves fo groſsly in 
their depolicians, that at any other time they would 
have been laughed at by every one. 
But Coleman's letters, and the murder of a juſtice of 
peace *, which happened about that time, made ary 
thing be believed of the papiſts. Several perſons who 


uere accuſed, loſt their lives on the ſcaffold, and five 


 Jefui.s were hanged and quartered. Had theſe men been 
condemned as diſturbers of the public peace, or for 
holding illicit correſpondence, and endeavouring to ſub- 
vert the religion by law eſtablithed, their ſentence would 
have been perfectly juſt ; but certainly they ought not 
to have been put to death as captains or chaplains of 


a popiſh army, which was to have conquered the three 


: ⅛ 


| I is plain, by theſe letters, that the Catholic party 
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kingdoms. The zeal again ry, however, was | 
carried fo far, that the Fouls of commons almoſt un- 
nimouſly paſſed the bill of excluſion againſt the duke 
of York, by which he was declared for ever incapable 
of ſucceeding to the crown of England. This unhap- _ 
N prince, a few years afterwards, did but too well con- 
A. this ſentence of the houſe of commons. : 
England, all the northern kingdoms, one half of Ger- = 
many, the ſeven United Provinces, and one fourth of 
the Swiſs cantons, had hitherto contented themſelves. 
with conſidering the Roman Catholic religion as idola- 
| trous. But this obloquy had not paſſed into a law in 
any of theſe ſtates. Now, however, the Engliſh par- 
liament tacked the oath of abjuration to that of the 
reſt, and obliged the people to [wear to their abhorrence : 
of popery. as an idolatrous religion. 7 
What changes have happened in the bemay mind: 
The firſt Chriſtians accuſed the Roman ſenate with 
paying divine honours to ſtatues, which they certainly 
did not. The Chriſtian religion continued three hun- 
dred years without images; twelve Chriſtian emperors 
treated thoſe as idolaters who prayed before the pictures 
or figures of faints. This mode of worſhip is after- 
wards received both by the eaſtern and weſtern churches, 
and after that held in abhorrence by one half of Europe. 
At length, Chriſtian Rome, that places its chief glory 
in the deſtruction of idolatry, is ranked with the 
f heathens, by the laws of a powerful and diſcerning peo- 
ple, who are defervedly held in Loop eſteem by all other 


nations. 
5 The enthuſiaſm of the common geople did not ſtop | 
at the ſe demonſtrations of horror and averſion to popery 3 


accuſations and puniſhments were ſtill continued. | 
4 Byt the moſt deplorable circumſtance was the exe- 
10 cution of lord Stafford, a venerable nobleman, of tried 
fidelity to his king and count:y, who had retired from 

x” Public buſineſs, and was clofing the career of an a 

- nourable life, by the exerciſe of every domefiic virtue. 
; This good man paſſed for a papiit, though he was not 
| ſuch. He was accuſed by one of the ſtate informers, 
4 of having hired wins | to — the king; and though | 


41 
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a proved, that he had never ſpoken to the perſon 
who was his accuſer, yet the wretch was believed. 

innocence of lord Stafford availed him nought in 

of trial; he was condemned to loſe his head: 
y the ſame ſhameful and wicked weakneſs, which 
& his father his crown and his life, Charles did 
dare to pardon. him. This example proves, that 
the tyranny of public bodies is always more heavy 
than that of a-king, There are a thouſand ways to 
Pacify the reſentment of a ſovereign ; there are none to 
bend the inflexible cruelty of the public, when carried 
away by prejudice. Each member is filled with the 
fury that animates the whole, imparts it with redoubled 
force to his companions, and gives himſelf up without 
fear to the moſt pitileſs inhumanity, conſcious, that an 
individual is not anſwerable for the actions of a com- 

r . 5 
— White the papiſts and the church of England party 

were exhibiting theſe bloody ſpectacles in London, the 
preſbyterians in Scotland preſented a ſcene no leſs ab- 
_ turd, and infinitely more abominable. They murdered 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, primate of that king- 
dom, where the epiſcopal government ſtill continued, 
| becauſe this prelate had ſtood up in defence of his 
_ prerogatives. After this noble action, the preſbyterians 
_ aſſembled the people, and in their ſermons openly com- 
| pared their ſhocking deed with thoſe of Jael, Ehud, 
and Judith, recorded in holy writ, and to which indeed 
it bore a pretty near reſemblance. From the church 
they led their infatuated auditors, with the ſound of 
drums and bagpipes, to Glaſgow, of which they made 
themſelves matters. After this they took an oath, that they 
would no longer acknowledge the king as ſupreme head 
of the church, nor his brother as king after his death; 
and that they would ſhew obedience to ho one but the 

Lord, to whom they would ſacrifice all the biſhops who 
oggoted the workings of the ſaints. 1 

he king was now obliged to ſend his natural ſon, 
the duke of Monmouth, with a ſmall army againſt theſe 
ſaints. The preſbyterians marched to meet him with 
3339 headed by minifters of the go 0 
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This army ftiled itſelf rhe army of the Lord. An old mi- 
niiſſter got up on a little hillock, and cauſed his hands to 
be ſupported, as we read of Aaron, in order to inſure 
victory to thoſe of his party; 3 which, 
the army of the Lord was routed at the very firſt onſet, 
and twelve hundred of the faints taken Na” Som all of 
whom the duke treated with the greareſt humanity ; he 
hanged only two of the moſt active of their prieſts, and ſet 
at liberty every one who would take an oath not to make 
any more ditturbances in the country, in God's name. 
Nine hundred accepted their liberty on thefe conditions, 
the remaining three hundred declared that it was better 
to obey God than man, and that they had rather ſuffer 
death themſelves, than not be allowed to kill all church 
of England men and papiſis. Upon this they were 
tranſported to America: and the hip that was carrying 
them over being caſt away, they all received the crown 
of martyrdom at the bottom of the fea 
I.)his ſpirit of folly continued ſome time longer in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; but at length the king 
found means to reſtore the public tranquillity, not fo _ 
much by his prudence perhaps, as by the amiableneſs 
of his diſpoſition, and that pleaſing affability which won 
him the hearts of all who approached him, and inſenſi- 
bly ſoftened the gloomy ferocity of diſcontented factions, 
and harmonized the minds of jarring partie. 


ct ITALY ia the Sixteenth CENTURY. 


Vol. V. ch. 153, DOP E Pius IV. ſent a body of 
page i. I forces into France, to aſſiſt 
DS | Charles IX. againſt the Hugonots. 
Theſe troops were at the battle of Moncontour. To 
fo low an ebb was the French government at that time 
fallen, that 2000 of the pope's ſoldiers were looked 


upon as a very uſcful ſuecour. 


/ ĩ˙¾—— 
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ot SWEDEN and POLAND. 


Vol. v. ch. 158, ERE — range . 
| page 38, &c. tude and contrift in the affairs 
| | the North. Sweden, which was 
10 deſpotically go verned of late, became the moſt free 
= Kingdom i in the — and that in which the king. is moſt 
dependent on his people : while, on the contrary, Den- 
mark, where the king had formerly no more authority 
than a doge, and where the ſovereign power was veſted 
in the nobles, and the common people were all ſlaves, 
Has, fince the year 1661, been the moſt abſolute mo- 
narchy upon the earth. The clergy and the burghers 
Choſe rather to ſubmit to an abſolute ſovereign than to 
an hundred. nobles, every one of whom was for having 
the chief command; and accordingly they obliged the 
nobles to become ſubje&s as well as themſelves, and 
to inveſt their king, Frederic III. with an unlimited au- 
- thority. And he was the only monarch in the uni- 
verſe who, by the formal conſent of all the orders of 
the kingdom, was acknowledged as abſolute maſter of 
the people and the laws, © which he might either make, 
| « annul, or neglect, according to his own will.” This 
formidable power was committed into his hand in a ju- 
ridical 2 and happily his ſucceſſors have not 
abuſed it. have been ſenſible, that their true 
_ greatneſs conſiſt Bf in the happineſs of their ſubjects. 
Sweden and Denmark have cultivated trade by methods 
diametrically oppoſite to each other ; the former by 
Ro — themſelves 1 | the . by giving up their li- 


of SABATEI SEVI, 'the falle Meſh. 


| Val. V. ch. 160 I Ti is a ſtanding tradition among th 
Page 67. Jews, that the Shiloh or 7 

their avenger and king, is not to ap- 

pear til the coming of Elias ; and they are gn 

that 


om 
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| that they have had one Elias, who is to appear again at 
the renewing of the world. This Elias has, by fome 


learned perſons, been taken for the fun, on account ot 


the conformity between this name and Elios, which in 
Greek ſignifies the ſun ; as alſo from the ſtory of Elias 


or Elijah being-carried up to heaven in a fiery chariot, 


dran by four horſes, which has a great reſemblance of 
the poetical fiction of the chariot of the ſun and his 
four horſes. But without employing our time in 
ſuch reſeaiches, or examining whether the He- 
brew books were written after the time of Alexander, 


when the Jewiſh factors refiding in Alexandria had 


learnt ſomething of the Grecian mythology ; it is ſuf- 


ficient to remark, that the Jews have been in expect- 
ation of the coming of Elias from time immemorial ; 


and to this very day, when theſe deluded people per- 
form the ceremony of circumciſion on a new-born in- 
fant, they always place a chair for Elias, in caſe he 


| ſhould pleaſe to honour them with his preſence. Elias, 


according to them, is to introduce the great ſabbath, 
the great Meſſiah, and the general revolution of all 
things. This notion has been received among Chriſtians. 
The Elias is to come to declare the diſſolution of this 
world and a new order of things. Almoſt all the dif- 
ferent ſeQts of fanatics expect an Elias. The prophets 
of the Cevennes, who came to London in the year 1707, 


to raiſe the dead, pretended to have ſeen Elias, and to 


have ſpoken to him; and that he was to ſhew himſelf 


to the people. In 1724, the magiſtrate of the police 
| ſent two Elias's to priſon, who fought with each other 


who ſhould be accounted the true one. It was there- 


fore abſolutely neceſſary for Sabatei Sevi to ſet out 


with declaring himſelf to be the Mefliah, otherwiſe his 


_ pretended miſſion would have been treated as an impo- | 


— 


He met with one Nathan, a Jewiſh rabbin, wha 
thought there was ſomething to be gained by playing a 
part in this farce. Accordingly Sabatei declaring to 
the Jews of Afia Minor and Syria, that this Nathan 
was Elias, and Nathan on his part inſiſted that abatei was 
the Meſſiah, the Shiloh, expected by the choſen people. 


6 ADDITIONS TO 
| See of VIENNA by the TURKS. | 


Vol. V. ch. 161; T T has been the cuſtom of all the 

page 72. I princes, from Conſtantinople to 
wdhue further limits of Aſia, always to 
keep a treaſure by them, as a reſource in times of war, 
or other neceſſity. They are unacquainted with the 
method of raiſing money upon extraordinary ſupplies, 
or by the creation or ſale of offices, government ſecuri- 


ties, or annuities. The circulation of ſpecie and pub- 


lic credit are things unknown amongſt them, and theſe 

1 _ content themſelves with amaſſing all the gold, 

Iver, or jewels, they poſſibly can. This had been the 

_ cuſtom in the eaſt ever ſince the time of Cyrus: and 

Cara Muſtapha, the Turkiſh vizir, thought it was the 
ſiame with the emperors of Germany. 


Vol. V. ch. 164, FF) HE emperor Yont-chin, ſuc- 
at the end. 1 ceſſor to Cam-hi, when he 
5 drove the European miſſionaries out 
of his empire, ſpoke to them in the following manner: 
which they have had the honeſty to relate in their Letters 
What would you fay if I was to ſend a number of 

* benzes and lamas into your country? How would 
« you receive them? If you have found means to im- 
* poſe upon my father, do not thick 1 will ſuffer you 
4 to deceive me in the fame manner. You would have 
« my Chineſe embrace your religion; now I very well 
„ know, that you will not permit of any worſhip dif- 
_ « ferent from your own ; what then muſt become of 


„ me and my people? The ſubjects of your princes, 


and the diſciples whom you make, acknowledge no 

* other authority than yours In times of trouble and 
*« diſtraQion they are wholy guided by your voices. I 

am ſenſible that at preſent we have nothing to fear; 


* hut when your veſſels ſhall find the way — by _ 
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* « thouſands, times of trouble. and diſtraction may 
: 10 enſue.” 

The very 1. who give us an account of this 
: ſpeech, acknowledge with every other writer, that this 
_ emperor was one of the wiſeſt and moſt 

_ princes that ever filled a throne. His whole ſtudy was 
to relieve the necellities of the poor, by ſetting them to 


7 work ; to enforce the obſervance of the laws, by ſet- 
ting the example himſelf; to check the ambition and in- 
trigues of the bonzes ; to maintain peace and plenty. 
throughout his empire ; and to cultivate and encourage 
all the the. uſeful arts, eſpecially agriculture. During 
his reign the public edifices, the high roads, and the 
| canals which form a communication between all the * | 
5 principal rivers of the empire, were ſupported with 
a magnificence and oeconomy of which there has been 


no N but among che ancient * 


RBCAPITULATION 


OP 25 OF TH 2 


FOREGOING HISTORY. 


1 TAVING dess through! the immenſe ſcene of 
reyolutions that have happened in the world, 
fince the time of Charlemagne, and even fome ages be- 


fore, till that of Lewis XIV. let us now inquire what 

will be the fruits of our labour, and what advantage we 

may hope to derive from hiſtory. We have taken a 
view of actions and manners, let us next conſider, what 


benefit we may reap from the knowledge of them. 


A ſenſible reader will eaſily perceive, that he i is to. 


credit ſuch great events only as carry with them an air 
my” ; and . ought to look with —.— 


5 
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1 ADDITIONS 10 . 
contempt on all thoſe fabulous relations, with which fa - 
naticiſm and the ſpirit of fiction and credulity have, in : 

every . loaded the hiftory of the world. 
Conſtantine triumphs over the emperor Maxentius ; 
| but moſt certainly the labarum, with its Greek r- 7 


5 tion. never appeared to him in the clouds. 


| © Clovis, yet reeking with the blood of thoſe whom : 
| he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, turns Chriſtian, and 
_ commits new murders ; but no pigeon brought him an 
ampulla for his baptiſin, nor did an angel deſcend from = 

heaven to preſent him with a ſtandard. 
A monk of Clairvaux might preach a crnlade ; but a - 


man muſt be more than an idiot, to write or believe that | 


God worked miracles by the hand of this monk, - 


43 behalf of this cruſade, waich at the fame time proved . 
1 ſd unſucceſs ful. 1 5 


Lewis VIII. of France might die of a confrmgtion; * 


but no one except an ignorant fanatic could ſay, that 


he might have been cured by the embraces of a young | 


maden, bad he not choſen to die a martyr to his 2 2 


lit 2 
RD Hiſtory i | is in every nation dizbgured by kQion, ell 
the time that philoſophy appeared to enlighten mankind; 

and when ſhe roſe upon this worſe than Egyptian dark- | 

neſs, ſhe found the minds of men fo blinded by ma 2 
ages of error, that ſhe could with difficulty undeceide 

them; ſhe found ceremonies, facts, and monuments, 15 

eſtabliſhed to conſecrate falihoods., . 
How, for inftance could any philoſopher have been © 
able to perſuade the common people of Rome, -afſem- 

bled in the temple of Jupiter Stator, that this Jupiter 
never came down from heaven to ſtop the flight of the 

Roman legions ? Or, how could be have attempted to 
deny, in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, that theſe 
twin brothers had been ſeen fighting at the head of their 
armies ? Would they not inſtantly have produced to him 

the ſtone, on which the print of the feet of theſe gods 
were ſtill to be ſeen? Would not the prieſts of Jupiter 
and of Pollux have faid to him, . Incredulous wretch, 
you cannot but confeſs, in beholding a roſtral column, 
bo _ that we have gained a naval victory, of which — cap 
umn 
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ums is a monument: acknowledge, therefore, that the. 
gods came down to the earth to fight in our behalf; and 


no longer blaſpheme thoſe miracles, in preſence of the 


monuments that bear witneſs to them.” Such has, in 
all ages, been the — of impoſture and cre- 
_ ER 5 
ens princeſs builds a chapel to the honour of | 
eleven thoutand virgins. The prieſt of this chapel 
firmly believes, that theſe eleven thouſand virgins never 


had exiſtence; and yet, he ſtirs up the populace to ſtone 


the philoſopher who diſputes it. 
Monuments are to be taken as proofs of facts, as. 
v hen thoſe facts, probable in themſelves, are tranſmit- 


ted to us by — writers of wiſdom and un 


85 derſtanding. 
Ihe chronicles of the reign of Philip Auguſtus, TY 
te abbey of la Victoire, are proofs of the battle of 

Bovines. But when you ſee the famous groupe of 


Js Laccoon at Rome, are Fry from that, to believe the [ 
e 


fable of the Trojan borſe ? Or in viewing the hideous 


785 ſtatues of a 85. Denis, on the road to Paris, will thoſe 


monuments of ignorance and credulity convince — We, 
that St. Denis walked about a league with bis I 
under his arm after it was cut off ? 


Moſt of thoſe monuments that have been erected, 5 


any length of time after the action they commemorate, — { 


are at beſt but proofs of an error conſecrated by time: 
nay, we may ſometimes even doubt the truth of — 
that have been ſtruck even at the time of an event; 
for we have ſeen the Engliſh, deceived by a falſe piece 
of news, ſtrike a medal, with theſe words on the 
exergue, Carthagena taken by admiral Vernon ; and 


almoſt the next pod brought them an account of that 


admiral's having raifed the ſiege. If a nation, fo fruit- 
ful in wiſe and learned men, could thus run the hazard 
of impoſing upon poſterity, what are we to think of 
nations and times buried in the deepeſt ignorance? 
We may ſafely credit thoſe events atteſted by public 
regiſters, by the conſent of cotemporary authors living 
in a capital, procuring light from each other, and wri-. 
* under the — of the — perſons of 2 
NA nalion. 
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nation. But for all thoſe petty, dubious, and romantic 
facts, related by obſcure writers, in the corner of fome 

ignorant and uncivilized province, and thoſe idle tales, 

ſilled with the moſt abſurd and improbable circumſtances, 
and with pretended miracles, that are the diſgrace of 
hiſtory, inſtead of be ing its ornament, let us rank them 
with the works of Voragines F, father Cauſſin, Maim- 


* 


8 bourg, and others of their ſtamp. 


It is eaſy to obſerve the great change of manners al- 
moſt throughout the world, from the firſt irruptions of 
the barbarians to the preſent time. The arts, which 

| ſoften the manners by improving them, began a little to 
revive in the 12th century; but this dawn, being over- 

caſt by a cloud of the moſt abſurd and infamous ſuper- 


| _ Mitions, threw every thing back into its priſtine dark- | 


mme manners of mankind became gloomy, 


nels; and theſe ſuperſtitions, having ſpread among the 


ignorant and brutal people of Europe, formed every 
where a mixture of barbariſm and folly. 5 


The Arabians civilized and improved Aſia, Africa, 


and a part of Spain, till they were ſubdued by the 
Turks, and fiaally-driven out by the Spaniards. Then 


 Ignoragce took poſſeſſion of theſe beautirul regions, and 

FE erce, and 
barbarous, throughout one half of our hemiſphere. 85 
The popes were, for ſeveral centurics, elected only 


by force of arms; and the people, and even their ſove- 
reigns, were ſo weak, that an anti-pope of their own 


5 making, was from the inſtant of his creation, revered 
by them as the vicar of God, and infallible If this in- 
fallible perſonage happened to be depoſed, he loſt his 


1 holineſs with his dignity, and his ſucceſſor inherited 
| the tribute of their adoration. And theſe earthly deities, 


who were in their turns either murderers or murdered, 


poiſoners or Nr - who enriched their baſta des 


with the ſpoils of ſtates, while they condemned for- 
nication; who fulminated their anathemas againſt 


_ tournaments, while they themſelves were carrying on 


wars with excommunicated and depoſed kings, and 
T The author of the Golden Legend. | | 
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made the deluded people purchaſe the remiion of 
their fins, were at once the ſcandal, the abhorrence, : 
and the gods of the greateſt part of Chriſtendom. £ 
You have ſeen 4g in the twelfth and thirteenth | 
_ centuries, the monks and biſhops raiſed themſelves to 
the ſovereign power and dignity, and were every where 
| the heads of the + feudal government. Here they 


__ eſtabliſhed the moſt ridiculous cuſtoms, as groſs as their 


own manners; ſuch as the excluſive right of entering 
the church with a falcon on their hand ; the right 4 = 

employing huſbandmen to beat their r ponds, that a baron, 
a monk, or a biſhop might not be diſturbed by the croak- 


: a of the frogs ; the right of paſſing the firſt night 
with the . 22 = of their vaſſals, and the 


right of levying fines upon all traders being aliens ; for 
at that time there were no traders in their own coun- 
try N 
1 "You have alſo ben theſe ſallies of i ignorance and folly, 
blended — che more bloody and faral ones e religious ; 


— ; 8 | | 

g $S $ S 5 
Several princes, in endeavouring to releaſe the vaſſals 

from the tyranny of their lords, attempted to bring the 


lords under the fame kind of ſervitude ; this was the : 


| occafionof fo many civil wars. 


Were we to credit ſeveral writers, who pt every 
thing to their own ideas, we thould be led to imagine, 


_ thatrepublican ſtates were more virtuous and happy than 


the monarchical ; but, without reckoning the bloody = 
| wars that were ſo long carried on between the Genoeſe 
and the Venetians, about the right of trading with the 
| Mahometan nations, what troubles did not the republics 
of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Piſa experience? and 
| how often did the three latter change maſters ? If Ve- 
nic Hebei her liberty, ſhe is indebted ſor that hap- 
pineſs wholly to her impaſſable marſhes, called the Lo 


1 may be aſked, how, in the midſt of ſo many tu- 
mults, inteſtine wars, conſpiracies, crimes, and follies, 
| there ſhould have been ſo many perſons who cultivated 
- the uleful and liberal arts in . and afterwards in the 
N 5 other 
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other ſtates of Chriſtendom ? The anſwer is, that we 


| have never been under the Turkiſh yoke. 


There muſt certainly have been ſomething in the man- ; 


ners and genius of the people of this part of Eu- 


rope, which is not to be found either in Thrace, where 


the Turks have fixed the ſeat of their empire, nor in . 


Tartaty, from whence they 5 came. There are 


three things that conſtantly influence the minds of men, 
climate, government, and religion. This is the only 
poſſible method of explaining this ænigma in worldly 


The author of 0 2. + ſays, that there 
are no republican ſtates in Aſia ; whereas an hundred 
different hords of Tartars, and tribes of Arabian free- 
booters, form ſo many different witdering republics. 


Beſides, there were formerly in Aſia, ſeveral very flou- 


. republics, even ſuperior to thoſe of Greece; wit- 
_ neſs Tyre and Sidon: but we have feen none ſuch ſince 


their decline. That great empires of that part of the 


world have alſo been ſwallowed up, as this fame author 
thinks, is manifeſt from the prodigious plains found 


there at preſent. He pretends that a monntainous 22 : 
is the moſt proper aſylum of liberty: but certainly Aſia 


s to the full as mountainous as Europe. Poland, which 


is a republic, is a champaign country. Venice and Hol- 
land cannot be faid to abound in mountains. Switzer- 


land, which is a free country, is indced ſituated in a 
part of the Alps; but its neighbours, that inhabit the 
other part, have ever been in a ſtate of ſlavery. It is 


certainly a refinement in reaſoning, to inquire into the 


* 


pPͤbuyſical cauſes of governments; but then we ſhould 
not ſeek for cauſes that ne ver had exiſtence.  _ 


> Þ Þ 


_ | Altho' it has in former times been a cuſtom, with al- 


moſt all nations, to facrifice human victims; yet this 


culſtom is far from having been frequent. This effect 


of batbarous * aboliſhed in the old world, ſtill 


conimued to ſubfilt in the new. But this Yeteſtable 


+ Monteſquieu. 8 
| ceremony 
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5 ceremony is not to be conſidered in the light of a reli- 
gious ptecept, that influenced ſociety ; for though the 
Mexicans — their priſoners, before the altars of 
| their gods, and the Romans ſtrangled theirs, after hav- 
ing dragged them in triumph, at their chariot wheels, to 
the capitol, this was no more than one of the conſe- 
quences of war, which prevailed equally with both na- 
tions, and which, when joined to a religious motive, 
became one of the moſt dreadful ſcourges of humanity. 
All I contend for, is, that there never was an inſtance 
of any religious ſociety or rite being inſtituted, with a 
"ao to encourage men to the commiſſion of vice. Re- 
ion has, indeed, been made a cloak for wickedneſs in 
all parts of the world; but it is every where inſtitued 
to promote virtue and goodneſs: and though ſuper- 
ſtition may have introduced fanaticiſin and wars, mota- 
=: iy teaches univerſal peace and concord. 


15 Pines this ROE, = x from. TY reign of 
5 'Charlemogne to the preſent time, you will eaſily judge, 
that this part of the world is, without compariſon, bet- 
ter peopled, more civilized, more wealthy, and more 
_ enlightened, than it was in his days; and that it is even 
| ſuperior, to what any other part of the Roman empire 
was, Italy excepted. "MY 
It is a notion worthy only of the facetious author | 
of the Perſian Tales, or of the new-fangled paradoxes 
which we meet with in other writers no leſs frivolous, 
though delivered with an air of more gravity, to pretend, _ 
| that Europe is leſs populous than in the time of the an- 
cient Romans. 5 
| It we conſider the number of ſpark cities from Peterſ- 
- bang to Madrid, that have been built in places that 
were deſerts fix centuries ago; or the immenſe tracts of 
woods which covered the earth, from the borders of the 
Danube to the Baltic ſea, and even to the heart of France, 
it will clearly appear, that ſuch an extent of land | 
could not have been cleared, without a great number 
of hands. And, let others ſay what they will, agricul- 
ture and commerce have been infinitely more encouraged, 
_ fince the time of the Romans, than they were either 
then or before, bh One 
| ; U 
W 
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One reaſon, which has in general contributed to keep- 
ing up the population of Europe, is, that in the number- 
leſs wars, which its ſeveral provinces have experienced, 
the conquered people have never been carried away out 
of their own country by the victorss 
Charlemagne did indeed depopulate the banks of the 
WMeſer; but this ſmall ſpot was ſoon recruited again 
with inhabitants. The Turks carried away ſeveral Hun- 
 garian and Dalmatian families, out of their own country, 
And accordingly we find thoſe countries, at preſent, but 
thinly peopled. Poland is alfo badly inhabited, but that 

zs owing to the common people being ſtill held in a ſtate 
VI " PE RET dd 
In what a flouriſhing condition then, would Europe 
have been at this time, had it not been for the continual 
wars, by which it has been rent on the lighteſt pretexts, 
and very often through mere whim and caprice? To 
what a degree of perfection would agriculture have a- 
tained, and how much more comfort and aſſiſtance 
_ would thoſe arts, which prepare the produce of the 
earth for our'uſe, have afforded us, had not ſuch an 
_ aſtoniſhing number of perſons, of both ſexes, been 
_ doomed to paſs their lives in uſeleſs retirement, within 
the walls of a cloiſter! An improvement in humanity, _ 
which has been introduced amidſt the ſcourges of war, 
and thus ſoftened its horrors, has at the fame time not 
a little con:ributed to fave the common people from that 
de ſtruction with which they were almoſt continually 
threatened. The great number of military forces, which 
are continually maintained by all crowned heads, is 
_ doubtleſs a very great evil in ſociety ; but, at the ſame 
time, as I have before obſerved, this very evil is pro- 
dauctive of a good. The common people now. leave 
 _ » the trade of war to their maſters, without intermeddling 
}.  therewiththemſelves; the inhabitants of a beſieged town 
' paſs frequently from the ſervice of one power to that of 
another, without a ſingle life being loſt on the occaſion ; 5 
and quietly become the property of him who has tbe 
ſtrongeſt army, the belt artillery, and the moſt money. 
__ Germany, France, and England, were for a long time 
laid waſte by civil wars; but theſe diſaſters were ſoon 


8 


repaired, and the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of theſe coun- 
tries ſhews, that the induſtry of mankind has even far 
exceeded their rage and fury. It is not the ſame with 
| Perſia, for that country has, for upwards of forty years, 
been a prey to the moſt ſhocking devaſtations; but if 
happily 2 ſhould be gathered together, under the rule 
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of a wiſe and good prince, ſhe may recover herſelf in | 


far leſs time than has been taken in ruining her. 
When a nation has an acquaintance with the arts, 


WED and its inhabitants are not abſolutely enſlaved, or carried 
away by a foreign conqueror, that nation will eaſily riſe 


* 


I from her ruins, and recover her former ſtrength 


© INTRODUCTION, - 


| In ſpeaking of the four AGES or CENTURIES, of | 
which the laſt is that of LEWIS XIV. 


{T7 E muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe four. 
ch. 468. VV enlightened ages were exempt from 

maisfortunes or crimes. Though the arts may 
be cultivated in their greateſt perfection by the peace- 

able citizens, this does not hinder princes from being 
ambitious, the common people from being ſeditious, 

nor the priefts and monks from being ſometimes incen- 
_ diaries and impoſtors. All ages refemble each other, 

in having given birth to bad men; but I know only of © 
_ theſe four that are diſtinguiſhed by the ſhining geniuſes = 


vol v. \ 


| they produced. 


ROME 
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ROME. 


On the BISHOPS filing themſelves loch, is the Sie 
| permiſſion, and that of the holy ſee. N 


: Vol. V. ch. 166. ( "EVERAL ache French bibo 
5 | in the year 1682, boys aſide ps 
. "ug which was altogether unknown to the firſt ages 


of chriſtianity; and 2 lately, namely in 1754, a 
biſhop had the noble reſol 


ution to omit it entirely in Aa 
mandate, which was to be handed down to poſterity; 


and is the only one that expreſsly afferts, what no ſu- + 
preme pontiff ever yet ventured to declare; * 


that all men, even infidels, are our brethren. \ 5 
| The pope has retained, in every Roman catholic = 


ſtate, certain prerogatives, which he undoubtedly would : 


not obtain, bad not time yu him in PR” of | 
| them. Es 


CIVIL WARS. 
| The End of the SECOND. 


| Vol. V.ch.168, 16, T is ' highly probable, that 


page 147, 157 * . Cardinal Mazarine had long 


been appointed prime minifter in 


the mind of the queen, even — the life of — 
Lewis XIII. Yn, 


5 THIRD civiL WAR. 


JT » was found neceſſary to be taxes, in order to 
1 maintain the war with Spain and the emperor. The | 
finances in France had, ever fince the death of the g 4 
Henry IV. been as badly managed as in Spain and | 
many. The adminiſtration was a perfect chaos, * — 
nce and rapine forded it over the land: the latter 
| 4 theſe was not, indeed, ſo-extenſive, nor had it ſuch 
conſiderable objects as at preſent. The government 
wan not the exghth part is mock is debt"as it now is; 


4 RN it 
. > | 
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it had not armies of 200,000 men to keep in pay; it 
had not immenſe ſubſidies to anſwer, nor a war by ſea 
to ſupport. The revenues of the government amounted 
in the fuſt years of the regency, to near ſeventy-five 
millions of livres of thofe days. This was ſufficient to 
have anſwered all calls, if there had been any oecono- 
my in the miniſtry ; but in 1646, and the following year, 
they were in want of new ſupplies. The ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances * at that time was Emeric f, a pea- 
fant of Sienna, who had a foul more mean than his 
| birth, and who, by his inſolence and licentiouſneſs, irri- 
_ tated the whole nation againſt him. This man invented 
| ſchemes for raiſing money, equally ridiculous and 
burthenſome. He created places of comptrollers of 
ſire-wood, ſworn ſellers of hay, wine-carriers of the 
_ king's council, and made a public ſale of letters of no- 

\ bility. The annuities on the town-houſe of Paris did 
not then amount to more than eleven millions; the an- 
nuitants were obliged to give up ſeveral quarters; addi- 
tional duties were laid on all imports, and ſeveral new 
places of maſters of requeſts created; and beſides all 
this, about 80, ooo crowns were kept back out of the 
J;ͤ n "LS 
It may eaſily be imagined, that the minds of the pee- 
ple were greatly irritated againſt two Italians, who had 
come into France without any fortune, had enriched _ 
themſelves at the expence of the nation, and who, by _ 
their conduct, had rendered themſelves fo j uſtly obnox- 
Hous. The parliament of Paris, the maſters-of the re- 
queſts, all the other courts, and annuitants, joined to- 
_ gether to oppoſe them. Mazarine took away the poſt 
of ſuper-intendant from his confidant Emeric, and ba- 
niſhed him to one of his eſtates, at a diſtance from Paris; 
but this ſacrifice came too late, every one loudly com- 
plained, that ſuch a man ſhould have any eſtates in 
| — and Mazarine bimſelf was univerſally dete ſted, 
tho', at that very time, he had put the finiſhing band 
to the peace of Munſter. For we muſt obſerve, that 
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®* The ſame as chancellor of the exchequer in Eagland. 
+ His real name was Michael Perticelli. 
5 | this 
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this Sens treaty, and the barricades, happened | in the J 
ame year 1648. 


Ihbe civil warsin Paris begun, like thoſe i in n London, 
about a wing ſum of _— 7. f 


Of the DUKE of BEAUFORT. 


-< H E Anden of Nemours, * Sinks, tells 

I. us, that the prince of Conde preſented a little _ 
crook- backed dwarf, armed cap-a-pee to the queen, fay- 
ing, Behold the generaliſſimo of the Pariſian forces.” 
| Theſe words were deſigned as a teſlection upon his bro- 
ther, the prince of Conti, who was deformed, and whom 
the Pariſians had choſen to head them. Nevrtheleſs, 
Conde himſelf was afterwards general of the fame 
| troops: and madame de Nemours adds, that the has 
often heard him declare, that this whole war ö 

to be written only in doggrel verſe. A | 


CONDITION of FRANCE, under the Adwinidraion 
of Cardinal MAZ ARINE. EE 


"Os the DEATH of CROMWEL. 


Vol. V. >. 170.) DO not kiowwhactes? it is true, that 
page 177 & note 1 Cromwel played the enthuſiaſt and 
_ prophet on his death-bed, by telli 
bis phyſicians, that he was certain that God would work 
a miracle in his favour. His ſecretary, Thurlo, tells us, 
that his words were, Nature can do more than the 
* This was not talking like an enthuſiaſt, 
ut like a man of underſtanding. p might fo happen, ” 
285 that, from a conviction of the poſſibility of the phyſi 
_ cians being miſtaken in their judgment, he had a mind, 
in caſe he ſhould recover, to give the people a bigher : 
opinion of his ſanctity, and . nw his perſon 
more reſpected, and « even ſacred. | 


+ M. de Voltaire, i in this place, W to che ata of FRY 
|  fhip-money in England, which was the firſt . of the trou- 
1 — ans of — | MAG. 


MAGNIFICENCE OP LEWIS XIV. 


On the BULL of DIVORCE, granted by the Pope tio 


the Queen of Portugal, on the ſuppoſed impotence 
= Gen 
Vol. V cb. 1974 FIN HAT which pope Clement 
page 213. 1 VII. refuſed to the powerful 
King of England, Henry VIII. Urban 
VII. granted to the wife of a king of Portugal. Ihe 


moſt trifling intrigue will frequently bring about that, at ; 


one time, which the moſt powerful exertions cannot 


obtain at another. There were always two weights and | 
two meaſures, for the privileges of all kings and their | 


 fubjeRts : theſe two meaſures have been kept in the £ 
Vatican, ever ſince the popes came to have influence in 
_ Europe. It would be impoſſible to conceive, how fo 


many nations ſhould, for ſuch a lergth cf time, have . 


left their authotity in the hands of the Roman pontiff, 
were we not well apprized of the great force of 


— whkh eondodes_ with the 
Caddo; garage 


Vol. V. ch. 175. Tris a current ory, but ſuch as 
page 2414. 1 merits our contempt, that Mon- 
mce— cceuculli reſigned the command of the 

army after the death of Turenne ; alledging, that he 


bad no longer any rival worthy to contend with. This 


| would have been a very fooliſh aſſertion, even if the 


great Conde had not been living. But, ſo far from ex- 
preſſing himſelf in this ridiculous manner, which has 


been as ridiculouſly imputed to him as an honour, he 
actually fought againſt the French. and compelled them 
to repaſs the Rhine, that very ſame year. Beſides, 


what general who had the command df an army, would 


ſay to his maſter? © I will ſerve you no longer, becauſe 
« your enemies are too weak, and I have too great a 
„ ſuperiority of merit.” og 3 


22 APDITIONS TO 


or COLBERT and FOUQUET. 


Vol. VI. ch. 197. FE was the league, and the war of = 
- Paris, that firſt fet a price upon 
places in the courts of judicature ; and as it was one of 


the greateſt faults and misfortunes of a government, for 


a long time overwhelmed with debt, that France ſhould = 
de the only nation in the world where the office of a 
judge is venal ; ſo, on the other hand, it is the con- 
ſequence of the old leaven of ſedition, and a kind of 
inſult upon the crown, that the place of king's attor- _ 
_ ney ſhould coſt more than the weft hs as of the 5 


„ 


ſtare. FE 


CJ S CY 3 
we ſhould n never be the dupes of thoſe tt 2 


| —— anſwers, or public ſpeeches, which the heart frequently 


diſavows. Colbert was outwardly a man of moderation; 


but it is inconteſtible, that he laboured with the moſt 


_ cruel aſſiduity to take Fouquet's life. The ſame perſon 


: may be a good miniſter, and one of a vindictive fpirit, 


It is to be regretted, that he was not as generous as he 


was vigilant. 


But the moſt implacable of his (Fouquer s) perſe- 


eu'ors, was the perſon appointed for his judge, Michael 
le Tellier the cots. ; who behaved to him with the 


reateſt cruelty, when he went to examine him in the 


Baſtile, and who did all in his power to get him capi- 


tally condemned. Therefore, when we read the funeral 


| oration of this chancellor, ſpoken by Boſſuet, and com- 
pare it with bis conduct, what can we think, except | 


that a ſuneral oration is no other than a common — 


| — 4 


On 5 EVREMONT: 


"HEN Lewis XIV. fent him leave to return 
back to his on country, at the latter end of 


his lie, the philoſopher ſcorned to accept this permiſſion 
682 \« favour, and by his — ſhewed, that every wan's. 
; __ country 


| Cc, to the end. 
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country is that in which be can live the happieſt: bi- 


LEWIS XV. GOVERNMENT. | 
Vol VII. FN ON Ude, a ſtateſman, who has 


chap. 201. ID written on the trade) and revenue of 5 
1 8 Spain, calls Lewis XIV. a "prodigy of a 


Man. 


LEWIS XIV. FINANCES. 

Vol. VII. chap. F T is a known anecdote, that the king 

0 I having propofed to phace- Pelletier 5 

2̃t the head of the exch- quer, after the 
death of Colbert, Le Tellier told his majeſty, gg g 
was nat a proper perſon for that office.“ And wiy 

* ſo?” demanded the king. „ Becauſe, Sir,” anſwered 

le Tellier, © his diſpoſttion is not | harſh enough.“ 

„ But do you know, replied the king, that | want 

| * not to have my people treated harſhly.” This new 
miniſter was indeed a good and a juſt man; but when 


ia 1688, France was again involved in a war, and had 


to defend itſelf againſt the effort of the league of Augſ = 
bourg ; that is to fay, againſt the joint forces of almoſt 
all Europe: he found himſelf loaded with a burthen that 


would have proved too heavy, even for the ſhoulders of 


Colbert. In this exigence, the eaſy and unhappy ex- | 
pedient of 1 upon annuities, was the firſt he 
had recourſe to, He afterwards attemped to lay a 


reſtriction upon luxury; which, in a kingdom abounding 


in manufactures, is putting a check to induſtry, and the 
Circulation of money; and this is never to be done, but 
in a nation which pays foreigners for the articles of 


luxury 1 
At this time alſo, 42 with one of thoſe unpar- 
donable faults, in an adminiftration, which have been 
_ correCted but of late years; I mean the debating the 
current coin, and by an unequal valuation, making the 
_ crowns of leſs intt inſic value than the N | 
| Which 


Aire re | 
which means all the latter were bought up, and carried 
into foreign countries, where they were melted down 
again, and caſt into crowns, and afterwards returned 

back to France, to the great loſs of that kingdom, and 
the gain of others. A country mult be very ſtrong in 


kfelf, to fland the force of ſuch repeated ſhocks, and 


do not reflect, that t 


yet preſerve its credit: but the miniſtry were at that 
time ignorant. The finances were then like the meta - 
phyſics, a mere. conjectural ſcience ; and the con- 
tractors were a ſet of impudent impoſtors, who cheated 
the miniſtry. The government ſuitained a loſs of eighty _ 
millions, by this management; a loſs which requires 
above twenty years to repai. 


They were 8 to have recourſe to 
to exttaordinaries, as they are called. They created 


| ridiculous poſts, which are always eagerly purchaſed, 
by thoſe who are deſirous to be exe mpted from the 


taille, a tax which carries with it a mark of debaſement 
in France; and as men are by nature inclined to be vain, 
they are almoſt always the .dupes of any ſcheme that 
_ excuſe them from this; moreover, the conſiderable 
 falaries, annexed to theſe places, are another allurement 
to thoſe to become 2 in times of neceſſuy, who 


as matters are upon a better _ Thus, in 1707, 
the miniſtry invented the dignity of king's counſellors, 
brokers, and dealers in wine, which brought in 180, ooo 

livres. They likewiſe created the. imaginary offices of 
king's regiſters, and ſubdelegates, to the intendants* of 
provinces ; king's counſellors, comptrollers of fire-wood, 
_ counſellors of the police, barber-peruke-makers, comp- 
ttoller viſitants of freſh- butter, and tafters of ſalt - 
butter. Theſe extra vagancies make people ſmile now- 
a- days, but drew tears from all eyes in thoſe times. 


mM OF CALVINISM 
Vol. VII. chap. 1 N the war of 1701, rebellion and 


_ ecvii. page 78. 1 fanaticiſm broke out in Languedoc, 
and the ncighbouring parts. | This 


eſe places will be ſuppreſſed, as ſoon 
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| This rebellion was excited by the ſpirit of prophecy. 
Prediction have at all times been the means made uſe 
of to miſlead ſimple people, and inflame the minds of 
bigots. If one only, out of an hundred events, foretold 


15 by a daring impoſtor, comes to paſs, thro' mere hazard, 
the reſt that fail are buried in oblivion ; and this is look- 


ed upon as a certain teſtimony of the favour of heaven, 


and the proof of a prodigy. If a prediction does not 
come to paſs literally, it is explained away; it has a 
new ſenſe gen to it, which naten _ and fools de 
live. e 5 
jurieu, a cxlvia e was 2 mel viclens pro- 
1 pher. He began by ſetting himſelf above one Cotterus, 
a certain Chriſtina, a juſtus Velſius and a Drabitius, 


3 Whom he pretended to be. per ſons inſpired by God. He 


then put himſelf almoſt upon a level with the author of 
the revelations, and St. Paul. His followers cauſed a 
medal to be ſtruck in Holland, with this inſcription _ 
on the exergue, Jurius Propheta. He foretold the de- 


| liverance of the people for above eight years. He 


eſtabliſhed his ſchools for prophecy in the mountains 
of Dauphiny, and of the Vivarais, and Cevennes; 

countries perfectly well adapted to ſuch purpoſes: where 

the inhabitants are ignorant by nature, and have their 
imaginations heated by the warmth of the climate, and 
the enthuſiaſtic diſcourſes of their preachers. 7 
Ihe firſt of thefe ſchools was ſet up in a glaſs: -bouſe, 
on e in Daup! niny, called Feira. 


Id. page 80.] Brouſfon had laid a plan, for e | 
the Englith and Savoyard forces into Languedoc. This 
plan, written with his own hand, and addreſſed to the 
duke 0: Schomberg, had been intercepred for a con- 
ſiderable time, and was in the cuſtody of the intendant 
of the province. Brouſſon, as he was wandering from 
town to town, was ſeized at length at Oleron, and car- 
"Tied to the citadel of Montpellier, where he was kept 
_ cloſe confined. He was examined, while in priſon, by 
the intendan', and judge of the province, to whom he 
e. that he was an e of Jeſus Chrift, and had 
| received 


received the gift of the Holy Ghoſt; that therefore he : 
dared not to betray the faith committed to his charge, 
but was in duty bound to diſtribute the bread of tbe 


word to all his brethren. They aſked, if the apoſtles 


had wrote plans to ſtir up a province to rebellion ? and, 
thereupon produced to him a paper written wich his 
own hand, After this, he was unanimouſly condemned 
to be broke upon the wheel. He died after the man- 
ner of the firſt martyrs. All thoſe of his own ſe, and 


even all foreigners, far from conſidering him as a cri- 


minal of ſtate, ſaw in him only a faint, who had ſealed. | 
the faith with his blood; and books were publiſhed 
with the title of the martyrdom of Mr. de Brouſon. . 


Vol. VII. chap. R 1010 N may yet ſharpen the | 


: ccviii. page 104. poniards of fanaticiſm. There is 


pale, who hold no commerce with perſons of honour and 
reputation who are not of this age, nor are to be affect- 
ed by the progreſs of reaſon in the human mind, and 
in whoſe ſouls fanaticiſm till exerciſes its baleful in- 
fluence, like certain diſtempers, which are found only 
among the loweſt of the people. . bs 


Vol. VII. chap. 1 A C OM BE, madame Guion's di- 


„„ rector, carried her with him to his 
„ little birrh-place of Anneci, in Savoy. 
ven this was a very indecent ſtep in a clergyman, to 
cat ry a young and handſome woman away out of her 


own country ; but ir bas almoſt always been the cuſtom _ 


| - of thoſe, who ate defirous to eſtabliſh a lect, da; 
155 women with them. CC : 


always in a nation a certain/ſet of peo- 
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0. the Canonization of MARY DAGREDA. | 


14. 2 1» difficult to fay, which fide ated with the | 


the greateſt abſurdity and folly ; but it was cer- 


5 tainly highly ridiculous to give that kind of weight to 


fuch extravagancies, which ey” continue to * : 
in ſome meaſure to this day. © 


05 the charge of HERESY ich FENELON. 


10 \ HIS enthuladtic behaviour of Boſſouet, was, 
by the numerous friends of Fenelon, thought 


1 40 be far from ſincere. The courtiers pretended, that 


it was a mere court- trick. It was, in the main, hardly 
to be ſuppoſed, that a man of the biſhop of Meaux's 
party, ſhould really conſider, as a fatal hereſy the pious 
Chimeta of loving God for his own fake only. It appears 5 
more probable, that, actuated by an averſion to this 
myſtic devotion; and ſtill more by his private hatred of 
| Fenelon, and confounding the one with the other, he 


| was induced to prefer this charge againſt his old friend 
and fe low collegian; imagining, perhaps, that the cha- 


racer of an "WAY which ſtawwps infamy upon a 
man of the world, did honour to an eccleſiaſtic; and 
| that a zeal for religion warrants the moſt — 


9 | 
©" er the Chapter of QUIETISM. 
5 Wd. T H F 8 E diſputes, which fo long 5 | 


| the attention of France, like many others 
| begot by idleneſs and ignorance, are now wholly buried 


in oblivion; and we at preſent wonder how they could | 


ever have produced fo great animoſities The ſpirit of 
true philoſophy, which is every day gaining ground, 
| ſeems to inſure the public tranquillity ; and even thoſe = 
enthuſiaſts, who ſtill oppoſe philoſophers, are indebted 
to them for the peace which they at preſent enjoy, 
and which = labour to deprive themlelves of. 


| End 
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End of the cure, W the CHINESE | 


5 S. 
| Vol. VII. 4 \H E emperor. Cambi died in : 
85 ccix. 1 1724 This prince was a great 


| lover of all the European arts. me 
Jeſuits had been ſent to his court, who, by their conſum- 

mate knowledge, and the eminent ſervices they did him, 
gained his affection, and obtained from him, as we have 


_ already obſerved, permiſſion to exerciſe and teach the F 


5 chriſtian religion publicly, throughout his dominions. 
His fourth fon, Yontching, whom he had nominated 


to the empire, to the excluſion of the elder brothers, 
ſucceeded him peaceably, without his brothers mur- 


muring, or ſhe wing the leaſt ſigns of diſcontent. Filial . 


|  Piety and obedience, which is the fundamental law of 


that empire, makes it a crime and diſgrace, in perſons 
of whatſoever condition, to complain of the laſt will, | 
or determination, of a parent. 
Ihe new emperor even exceeded his father, in in 2 regard - 
"aw the laws and weltare of his people. No gyrus ever 
gave greater encouragement to agriculture. carried 
5 2 attention to this firſt of all the neceſſary arts, ſo 
far as to beſtow the rank of a mandarin of the eighth 
order, on ſuch huſbandman i in each of the provinces of 
the empire, who, in the opinions of the magiſtrates of 


his canton, ſhould be deemed the moſt diligent, induſ- 


trious, and honeſt man in his vocation; but this rank 
did not take ſuch huſbandman from the exerciſe of his 
| profeſſion, tho? it called him to a feat in the courts of 
judicature; he was ſtill to remain what he was before 
his elevation to this new dignity, only he bore the title 
of mandarin, which gave him a right to fit in the pre- 
| ſence of the viceroy of the province, and to eat at his 
table. His name was regiſtered in letters of gold, in 
one of the public balls. It is faid, that this regulation, 
ſo very different from our cuſtoms, and which is in fact 
a kind of ſatyr upon them, ſtill ſubſiſts. - 
This prince likewiſe ordered, that no perſon ſhould 
be put to death 1 in all his extenſive empire, till the pro- 
—— „ e 
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| ceedings againſt him had been laid before the emperor, 
not once only, but three times ſucceſſively. The two 


principal /motives for this edict, are as reſpectable as 


de edict itſelf, as they ſhew the great value that out % 
| to be ſet upon the life of every man, and the tender- | 


neſs which a king owes his people. 


Nie cauſed immenſe magazines of rice to be for d 


in each province, with an economy that did not burthen 
the people, and which effectually provided againſt the 


accident of a dearth in any future time. All the = L 
vinces vied with each. other in giving teſtimonies of joy 
and gratitude, by public ſhows and triumphal arches, 


Which were every where erected to the name of this 


father of his country. However, Yontching, pub- 


liſhed an edi&, ordering a ſtop to be put to theſe exhi- 


bditions, which were hurtful to the economy he had 


recommended; and poſitively forbad the erecting any © 
more monuments to his honour, exprefſing himfelf 


kus, in the reſeript he ſent to the Mandarins. I did 
„ not beſtow favours, ſaid he, from the vain motive of 


_ 4. applauſe ; I would have my people happy and bet- 


ter; and that they ſhould diſcharge the ſeveral duties 


of their ſtation ; theſe are the only monuments 1 
OO I oo Tn 
Such was the character of this emperor ; and unhap- 

paily this was the prince, who proſcribed the chriſtian re- 
Ds ligion. The Jeſuits had at that time ſeveral churches, 


in which they openly performed their worthip ; and even 8 


ſome princes of the imperial blood had actually received 
* baptiſm at their hands. Some fatal innovation was ap- 
prehended in the ſtate: it was no ſecret, that, at that 
very time, chriſtianity had excited furious diſorders in 
Japan, and this made an imprefſion on all minds, that 
the ſanctity of the religion itſelf, for want of being pro- 
perly known, could not counterbalance. It was alſo 


well known, that, at that very time, the diſputes between 


the chriftian miſſionaries of the different orders then at 

| Tonquin, had occaſioned the total extirpation of their 
religion in that province ; and as theſe very diſputes 
were carried to a ſtill greater height in China, almoſt 
all LS tribunals were 88 againſt a ſet of peo- 
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lation to the moſt eſſential points of the religion they 

came to preach to others. In ſhort, information was 
received, that at Canton there were Engliſh, Dutch, 
_ Swediſh, and Daniſh ſettlers, who, tho? all calling them- 

ſelves chriſtians, were yet of a different religion from the 
ͤ—— — ĩ 8 5 


__ tribunal of rites, to forbid the further exerciſe of the chriſ- 


January, 1724, but without any reflection upon, or 
puniſhment decreed againſt the miſſionaries, or eyen the 
— leaſt offenſive reproach ; nay, the words of the edit 
invited the emperor to retain ſuch of them about his per- 
ſioon at Pekin, as he ſhould judge neceffary for the fur- 
. _ therance of mathematical knowledge. The emperor 
| - confirmed this edi, and iſſued an order at the fame 
time, that the miſſionaries ſhoyld be ſent back to Macao, 
under the care of a mandarin, who was to protect them 
from all inſults by the way; theſe are the expreſs words _ 


HR 2" :7_ Sr EY 

| Hie kept ſome few of them about him, and among 
| the reſt the Jeſuit Parennin, whoſe character I have 
3 already given, and who was equally famous for his great 


_ erudition, and the wife and prudent manner in which he 
conducted himſelf. This man ſpoke the Chineſe and 
Tartarian languages perfectly well, and was indeed a 
very neceſſary perſon, not only as an interpreter, but 
naàs a mathematician alſo. He is the beſt known to us of 
any of the miſſionaries of that time, by the. wife and 
umſtructive anſwers he has given to the learned objec- 
tions, ſtarted by one of our beſt philoſophers, in relation 
to the ſciences of the Chineſe. This prieft was in high 
_ favour with the emperor, Camhi, and held in no leſs 
degree of eſteem by his ſon and ſucceſſor Yontching, 
If any one could have warded off this blow upon chriſ- 
tianity, it would have been him. He, with two other 
Jeſuits, his brethren in the miſſion, obtained an an- 
dience of the emperor's brother, who was appointed to 
examine the edict, and make a report to the emperor, 
Pazennin, with great candour, relates the anſwer this 


Ce eee 
1 \ ” 9 
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plwe; who appeared divided amongſt themſelves, in W 


_ Theſe various conſiderations determined the ſupreme — 


_ tian religion. This edit was publiſhed the 1oth of 


A 
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prince gave to them, who was their patron and pro- 
tector: Your affairs, ſays he, give ine a great deal 
of trouble and uneaſineſs: I have read the accuſations 
brought againſt you: your continual quarrels with 
the other Europeans, in relation to the rites and cere= _ 
. monies of the Chineſe worſhip, have done you irre- 
4 parable prejudice. What would you fay, or how 
„ would you act, if we were to come over to Europe, 
and behave as you have done here? Anſwer me in- 
„ genuouſly ; would you ſuffer it? They had np an- 
ſwer to make to this. Nevertheleſs, they . 5 
the prince to ſpeak to the emperor in theit favour; and 
being afterwards admitted to ſpeak to the emperor in 
— he declared, that he was reſolved to ſend away 
every one who called himſelf a miſſiona tx. 
T We have err theſe words of the emperor, 
„ You have deceived my father, think not to deceive 
 —ZR} ] 7 TT TO 5 
Notwithſtanding the prudent orders iſſued by the m- 
| peror, fome Jeſuits were indifcreet enough to return a- 
gain clandeſtinely into ſome of the provinces, in the reign 
of the ſucceſſor of this Yontching, who condemned them 
to die, as open violators of the laws of the empire, as 
we in France put to death ſuch Huguenot preachers, 
who, in diſobedience to the order of the king, come to 
gather congregations, or aſſemble the people of a pro- 
vince or country. This itch of making proſelytes is 
a malady endemial to our climates, as I have already 
Tema:k+-d, and has been always unknown to thoſe f 
Upper Afia. Theſe people never ſent miſſionaries in- 
to Europe; we are the only people in the world who 
ate deſi:ous of carrying our religion, like our trade, to 
all parts of the globe, . e 


A 


Ihe Jeſuits were even the cauſe of the deaths of 
| ſeveral of the Chineſe, in particular of two princes of 
the blood, who were ſuſpected of favouring them too 
much. What a misfortune! to come trom the extremi'y 

of the earth to fuw diſcord in an Imperial family, and 

„be the cauſe of two prirces falling by the hands of ex- 
_ ecutioners ! Theſe men, to render their miſſion reſpect- 
able in Europe, pretended, that God declared in their 
— . 8 | favour, 
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FP 
favour, by cauſing four croſſes to appear in the ſky over 
China, and have given us the figure of theſe croſſes, in 
a copper- plate, in their curious and edifying letters; but 
if God had been willing that the Chineſe ſhould have 
become Chriſtians, would he have been contented with 
hanging theſe croſſes in the air ? Would he not rather 
have fixed them in the hearts of the people, 


N 
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